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Preface 


Since the beginning of the guidance movement early in this 
century “guidance through groups” has received much special at- 
tention in the professional literature. The fact that all aspects of 
the school guidance program should be directed toward the same 
basic goal—self-realization, or optimal personal growth and social 
development, of the student—has probably never been denied. 
Yet some survey reports and descriptive accounts of school practices 
indicate that in many schools the various parts of the group-work 
program (class and nonclass) are so loosely related, the workers’ 
efforts so poorly coordinated, and their methods and immediate 
objectives so inconsistent at times that the contribution of the group- 
work program to the basic long-range goal is much less substantial 
than it could be under other, more favorable conditions. They also 
show that nonclass group work is still viewed as an extra by many 
school people and that in general more attention is given to the 
administrative and supervisory roles of the group worker or leader 
than to his guidance functions. 

This book is an attempt to show that the various parts of a 
school group-work program can fit together into a strong whole 
to provide students the kinds of group experiences that help them 
learn to function effectively and creatively, to face life with spirit, 
to meet stress without too much anxiety, and to find satisfaction 
in working, playing, and living with others. If at points the book 
sounds repetitious, it is due to an effort to show similarities in the 
concepts and principles of all parts of the program. Fundamentally 
they are much the same, regardless of whether the group is a 
class or a nonclass group, whether its members meet daily or one 
or several times a week or are together for twenty-four hours or 
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more, or whether the emphasis is on recreation, instruction, guid- 
ance, or counseling. 

While the book focuses on group work in schools and colleges, 
it is also designed for professional reading by group leaders in 
churches, Y’s, youth centers, and other public and private agencies 
with group programs for youth. Many of the group leaders in such 
agencies are also school teachers and counselors. 

The volume has three parts. Part I presents concepts from soci- 
ology and social psychology that not all group members may be 
familiar with because including sociology or social psychology in 
one’s professional training is not yet standard practice with student 
personnel workers. The six chapters of Part II deal with techniques 
of group discussion, sociometric measurement, sociodrama, and 
group counseling. Part III focuses on application of principles 
and techniques in the principal areas of school group work—the 
group-guidance class, home room student government, small recrea- 
tion groups, large-group activities, school camping, and long school 
trips. 

In preparing this book, I received valuable help from graduate 
students at the University of Southern California, professional ex- 
perts, teachers, counselors, and school administrators. I am in- 
debted to too many persons to be able to make acknowledgment 
to all of them here. I wish, however, to state that I am under 
special obligation to certain authorities and leaders in psychology 
and education, who reviewed and gave detailed criticisms of parts 
of the original manuscript. I deeply appreciate the valuable assist- 
ance received through the criticisms and suggestions of Thomas 
Gordon, psychological consultant in human relations; Nicholas 
Hobbs, of the George Peabody College for Teachers; Helen Hall 
Jennings, of Brooklyn College; Walther Joél, clinical psychologist; 
Walter Lifton, of Science Research Associates; and William H. 
McCreary, of the California State Department of Education. 
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I: Concepts from Social Psychology 


1: Introduction 


Group work is sometimes defined as work with groups, which is 
not much clearer than Gertrude Stein’s statement regarding a rose. 
More specifically, it is a method or methods designed to help groups 
function in ways that will aid the achievement of desirable goals 
(group and individual) and contribute to good personal-social 
growth of the members. It may be defined simply as the conscious 
use of group experiences for aiding good development of the par- 
ticipants and achievement of desirable goals. 

Group work is based on the principle of group process, that is, on 
interaction of group members. The test of the method and the 
group experience is the effect of the interaction upon individual par- 
ticipants and the group as a whole. As stressed in a statement of 
the American Association of Group Workers, the group worker 
(teacher, adult leader, adviser, counselor, and the like) through his 
participation tries to function or “affect the group process” in such 
a way that decisions come about as a result of a sharing and inte- 
gration of ideas, experiences, and knowledge rather than as a result 
of domination from without or within the group. 

The method can be used with different types of groups—large 
and small, formal and informal, long-lasting and short-lasting ones. 
The fact that the method is relatively little used in classrooms does 
not mean that it cannot be used successfully there; for, as reported 
in later chapters, there have been many demonstrations of effective 
use with class groups. Nor should use be excluded in mass activity. 
Use with large groups helps to narrow the gap between worker or 
leader and others in the group, to improve leader-member and in- 
termember communication, and to make group contact something 
more than superficial. 

The group-work method has long been used in the fields of reli- 
gion, education, social work, and psychotherapy. Apparently use 

* Dorothea Sullivan, Readings in Group Work, pp. 420-421. New York: 
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has always been questioned by persons who seem to think that every 
individual comes into the world fully socialized or well able to be- 
come so on his own. Their thinking is much like that of those who 
believe that the best way to help a nonswimmer to become a swim- 
mer is to throw him into deep water. Such thinking continues to 
have its advocates in spite of the number of nonswimmers who 
drown under such conditions or who are pulled ashore half-drowned 
to live to the end of their days in dread of getting into water that is 
much more than ankle deep. 

Socialization Achieved. Each individual is inescapably a group 
member, but he does not come into the world with social attitudes 
and dispositions. These must be acquired through social learning, 
and social learning does not take place in isolation. Actually, as 
Slavson* says, all education is derived from educational experience. 
“Whether in the learning of facts or skills, the training of character, 
or the developing of personality, the educative process is a social 
one: it occurs either in the family, the class, the gang, the club, or 
other such temporary or permanent groups. Hence, education 
must be conceived of as group experience, and all group experience 
as educative.” 

The individual needs to learn to function effectively in various 
group situations. To leave such learning to chance is not good for 
him or his society. It is, however, often left to chance with the 
result that the malfunctioning of groups is today a major social 
problem. Evidence of the seriousness of the problem may be found 
in family disintegration, gangs of juvenile delinquents, intergroup 
conflicts, and the like, 

A chief function of the schools, churches, Y’s, youth centers, and 
other youth-serving social agencies is to help the individual through 
participation in a group to understand the group and find his place 
in it. It is through such participation that the child becomes so- 
cialized—integrates into his behavior that which the group defines 
as desirable. When he internalizes the attitudes, beliefs, and val- 
ues of the group in such a way that he looks upon them as his own 


rather than as something imposed upon him by others, he becomes 
a self-disciplined individual. 


Increased Need. Children h 


ner ave always needed help in becoming 
socialized. Changed social co 


nditions have increased rather than 


*S. R. Slavson, Charac 


ter Education in a Democracı 75 k: 
Association Press, 1939, Y, p. 75. New York: 
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lessened this need. Formerly the development of the needed com- 
petencies of social living occurred through the natural involvement 
of boys and girls in the total living pattern of the family and com- 
munity. Today young people do not find the wealth of opportunity 
provided by the earlier simpler society for acquiring social skills and 
understandings through the day-to-day process of growing up. As 
Elton Mayo? has said, family and kinship bonds no longer operate 
“to relate every person to every social occasion.” Urbanization, in- 
creased mobility of population, mass communication, and the like 
are not only making it more difficult to acquire the skills of commu- 
nication and cooperation but are also isolating individuals from one 
another by making human relations less warm and intimate. Group 
work helps to counteract this isolation for many individuals by pro- 
viding them the group experiences they need for discovering that 
the feelings and thoughts which seem to isolate them are shared by 
many others. 

Today more than ever the strength of a democratic society de- 
pends upon the effective cooperation of its members. Yet we can 
no longer count upon youth’s acquiring through their everyday ex- 
periences in the home, neighborhood, and community at large the 
skills and understandings that are important to cooperative en- 
deavor. Hence, we must look to the schools to provide students 
group experiences (class and nonclass) that will help them to de- 
velop the social competencies needed. Accepting as an educational 
objective the helping of students to develop the competencies of 
Social living need not and should not imply neglect of their intellec- 
tual development. Attention to either one need not involve neglect 
of the other. Furthermore, there is experimental evidence (re- 
ported later) that contributing to a student’s social adjustment also 
helps him to increase and improve his academic learning. 

Satisfactory relations with the members of one’s own group and 
With those of other groups is important to a person’s well-being. 
Much mental illness stems from unsatisfactory relations with groups, 
and often the personality damage is best repaired in an especially 
planned social setting. Group work has both therapeutic and de- 
velopmental values. Especially important are its preventive val- 
ues—its value for preventing maladjustment by helping normal 
People to stay normal. 


"Elton Mayo, The Social Problems of an Industrial Civilization. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1945. 
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The war and postwar years have increased awareness of the need 
to direct efforts toward putting democratic ideas into social prac- 
tice—toward helping members of different groups (socioeconomic, 
ethnic, religious, etc.) to cultivate mutual appreciation and to 
work out ways of cooperation. While we may never achieve 
the Utopian situation in which everyone lives in harmony with 
others and finds satisfactions in his relations with them, it is a goal 
well worth striving toward. 

Two Desiderata. Certain conditions, such as groups of small 
size, are needed for effective use of particular techniques or for 
successful work with particular individuals but are not required in 
other situations. Two conditions, however, are always desired if 
not actually essential. They are professional training on the part 
of the workers and participation on a democratic basis. 

Some practitioners who are without professional training in group 
work function very successfully. They are, no doubt, capable peo- 
ple who make intelligent use of knowledge gained through experi- 
ence and through training in other areas. Most likely their efforts 
would be even more effective if they had the advantage of special 
training. Desirably every group worker would have the profes- 
sional training that helps him to gain specialized knowledge and 
skill and to develop an appropriate philosophy to guide him in using 
his knowledge and skill. He would be more than a skilled techni- 
cian; he would Possess wisdom as well as skill. 

When group participation is on a democratic basis, the worth of 
every member is recognized; the group is self-directing (determines 
or helps to determine, initiate, and develop activity, etc.); the em- 
phasis is on cooperation rather than competition; creative activities 


are encouraged; and generally satisfaction comes from group asso- 
ciation, 


A Caution. 


Other things being equal, the enthusiastic worker 
who believes w 


holeheartedly in the value of group work functions 
more successfully than the one who is only mildly interested. 
Strong interest and great enthusiasm should not, however, lead the 
worker into making group work a cult. The cultist may overstress 
the influence of the group, undervalue the role of the individual, 
think that certain goals are achieved automatically with democratic 
groups, and be highly subjective in his study of research findings. 
The performance of the group is often superior to that of any of 
its members because the group has access to more skill, information, 
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and wisdom than is available to individual members; but the group 
is not always superior to the individual. The group worker needs 
to support members in their individuality and to help them learn to 
rely on their own valuing even though at times this may mean op- 
posing the group, which may be in the wrong. Integration of ideas 
from different members increases the probability of superior per- 
formance by the group, but integration of ideas need not involve 
pressure for conformity to group thinking. Creativity is not always 
a group phenomenon, and the group is not the source of all excel- 
lence. 

Group participation should not be made an end in itself. The 
function of the worker is not to force or persuade an individual to 
participate. His role is to help the individual find a functional 
place in the group, to help him become aware of the value of the 
group experience or group process for learning, and to guide him 
into productive areas for new learning. Moreover, doing things in 
groups is not always to be preferred by the individual to doing 
things alone. To want to be apart from and independent of the 
group at times is 4 normal, healthy desire. Students’ always hav- 
ing to do things with others can frustrate the development of good 
will as well as the development of creativeness. 

In our culture, because of their humanizing values, democratic 
groups are generally preferred to others; but democratic groups do 
not automatically foster good will, satisfying human relations, ef- 
ficiency, and productiveness. These are goals to be worked for, 
and they are not the goals of democratic groups only. 

In some areas the amount of research reported on the work with 
and the study of groups is impressive; in others it is very limited. 
Many findings are contradictory. To consider only the studies and 
the findings that support one’s biases is not wise. 
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Er Some Psychological Aspects of Groups 


In this chapter and the following one are summarized some re- 
search findings that help to explain the nature of groups, their 
organization and controls, the meaning of group membership for 
individuals, the factors determining and disrupting group unity, the 
nature of leadership, and the problems of leaders. Groups differ 
from one another; and, like individuals, each has its own individual- 
ity. The research studies reveal the differences and show that much 
depends upon a group’s structure, the composition of its members, 
the psychological character of its most active members, the group’s 
task, the way in which the task is selected or determined, and the 
goals sought through its performance. 

The reader who is well versed in sociology and social psychology 
may profit relatively little from reading these two chapters because 
they may not contain much that is new to him. The reader, how- 
ever, who is not well informed regarding the social-psychological 
forces operating in group relations will do well to supplement the 
material offered here with information from such references as the 
ones listed at the end of these two chapters. 

Definition. A collection of individuals, such as all Methodists or 
all teachers or all Republicans, forms a group whether there is inter- 
action of the members or not. Without interaction of the members, 
however, the group is merely an aggregation. We are not con- 
cerned here with aggregations but instead with functional groups. 
These are groups which are characterized by common goals and 
interstimulation and response among members, which serve as 
means for satisfying individual needs, and in which individuals 
enter into reciprocal relations with other group members, identify 
themselves with the group, and are changed through membership 
in the group. In short, common purposes, satisfaction of individ- 
ual needs, interaction, and interdependence of members are condi- 
tions essential to the existence of a functional group. 
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TYPES 


Groups are classified in various ways. Most classifications are 
two-type arrangements: primary and secondary groups, sociogroups 
and psychegroups, organized and unorganized groups, formal and 
informal groups, in-groups and out-groups, and the like. 

Primary and Secondary Groups. Groups characterized by more 
or less continued intimate face-to-face association and cooperation 
are primary groups. The family is the universal primary group and 
in our culture is the most important and most powerful group to 
which most people belong. Some other examples of primary groups 
are children’s play groups, the adolescent gang, the neighborhood 
group, and the congeniality group made up of persons with common 
interests and habits. More than a half century ago, such groups 
were labeled by Cooley? “the nursery of human nature” and de- 
scribed as being primary in several senses “but chiefly in that they 
are fundamental in forming the social nature and the ideals of the 
individual.” 

Secondary groups are special-interest groups, such as national, 
political, religious, fraternal, and professional groups. These 
groups do not depend upon face-to-face contact although there may 
be direct interaction among the members. Many behavior patterns 
displayed in a secondary group are rooted in the habits, attitudes, 
and roles developed in a primary group. The child, for example, 
who has built up hostility toward the authority figure in the home 
may show hostility toward the teacher in the classroom, the adult 
leader on the playground, and the traffic officer in the street. Al- 
though attitudes formed in primary groups, and in the family in 
particular, tend to persist in secondary groups, the individual may 
take on secondary-group attitudes that are different from and even 
opposed to primary-group attitudes. He does not completely un- 
learn what he has acquired in the primary group but modifies it in 
accordance with expectations arising in the new (secondary-group ) 
situation. 

When a secondary group satisfies important motives for group 
membership ( prestige, companionship, activity, and the like), the 
individual takes on the secondary-group attitudes more readily 


* Charles H. Cooley, Social Organization: A Study of th L Mi 23. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1909. TER erh Be 
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than he might otherwise. The girl who has been carefully trained 
at home and school to view smoking and drinking as highly unde- 
sirable, especially for females, may view these two activities very 
differently after working for a year in a large business office. 
She may no longer see anything wrong in a girl’s smoking, may 
regularly smoke with the others, and may even join the others in 
a drink at an “office party.” Similarly, the child who enters school 
with a stereotyped attitude of resistance and resentment toward 
authority may leave school some years later with this attitude 
changed. Through his secondary-group (school) experiences he 
has come to view authority as protective as well as restrictive, to 
perceive the relative importance of different kinds of authority, and 
to appreciate the need for different kinds of reactions (acceptance, 
resistance, evasion, etc.) to different kinds of authority. 

Sociogroups and Psychegroups. One research worker? distin- 
guishes groups as sociogroups and psychegroups on the basis of 
their central purpose. In sociogroups the purpose is largely im- 
personal, the members associating together to work on some com- 
mon objective or problem. The labor union is one example; the 
editorial staff of a school yearbook is another. The psychegroup 
is more personal in nature than the sociogroup. In it the members 
come together of their own accord primarily for the purpose of 
intermember association. The girls who meet regularly under the 
tree at recess form a psychegroup. Another example is the neighbor- 
hood canasta club. 

In contrast to primary and secondary groups, socio- and psyche- 
groups are not distinct and frequently overlap. Since, as Jennings 
Points out, the group members are persons, a psychegroup structure 
may develop in a sociogroup and vice versa. A yearbook staff 
member, for example, may lose his initial high interest in the work 
but continue in it because of the pleasure found in associating with 
the other staff members. Similarly, psychegroup members have 
tasks, interests, or problems outside the psychegroup and may im- 
Port into the psychegroup some patterns currently important to 
them in a sociogroup. One of the girls who meet regularly under 
the tree, for example, may impose on the others the yearbook staff’s 
expectation that they each promise to buy a yearbook and that they 
report for class pictures punctually at the time scheduled. 


? Helen H. Jennings, Leadership and Isolation, rev. ed., pp. 278-279. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co., Inc., 1950. 
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The fundamental difference in psychegroups and sociogroups is 
a difference in emphasis. While the two types overlap, the two 
extreme emphases—association for reason of task and association for 
reason of interpersonal relations—do, as Kelley and Thibaut* point 
out, “seem to define a continuum along which the small groups can 
be distributed.” Group workers need to view sociogroups as po- 
tential psychegroups; that is, they need to be aware of the members’ 
social-emotional goals and roles, as well as their task goals and roles. 

Organized and Unorganized Groups. Groups may also be classi- 
fied as organized and unorganized. In the organized group the 
members play differentiated roles in relation to common goals. The 
degree of organization may vary from a very loose, informal organi- 
zation to a highly complex, formal one. But, if the group has a 
leader, it is an organization; for, as Stogdill * says, “at least some of 
the members are thereby differentiated from the others as to respon- 
sibility, or role expectation, in relation to some common purpose.” 

In unorganized groups each member functions more or less inde- 
pendently of the others, whereas in hichl 


ghly organized groups each 
lays a specialized role and knows what the others are expected 
> m : 
to do. 


To use Newcomb’s® example of the basketball team: “In the 
well-organized team, each man is assigned a position and, depend- 
ing on the circumstances, he has certain functions to perform in 
getting the ball into the proper basket and keeping the opponent 
from scoring”; but in the unorganized team situation “no plays are 
possible, since no one knows who is going to do what.” 

The highly organized group lacks flexibility because group inter- 
action is predetermined; but, if the interdependence implied in such 
organization is accepted without resentment, solidarity and feelings 
of cohesion are important by-products. The sharing of functions 
increases opportunity for equality of participation and thereby in- 
creases feelings of belonging. There is, however, little place for 
individuality in the highly formal organization in which all mem- 
bers are expected to behave in a prescribed manner and strong 

*H. H. Kelley and J. W. Thibaut, 
Solving and Process,” quoted in G: 
Psychology, 
pany, 1953. 

“Ralph M. Stogdill, “Lea 
logical Bulletin, 1950, 47:3, 


° Theodore M. Newcomb, Social Psychology, p. 509. New York: The Dryden 
Press, Inc., 1950. 


“Experimental Studies of Group Problem 


ardner Lindze (ed.), Handbook of Social 
vol. II, p. 736. Reading, Mass.: Ad ison-Wesley Publishing Com- 


dership, Membership, and Organization,” Psycho- 
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pressure is exerted to force conformity if a member deviates from 
expectancy. In contrast, the informal group is highly flexible, the 
members being free to develop their roles as they please. Actually 
the roles are more or less self-made in keeping with the members’ 
preferences and differences in ability and temperament. Compare, 
for example, a boy’s role in the school “honor society” and his role 
in the group that he regularly meets with after school for “cokes and 
talk.” 

The structure of an organized group may be formal or informal, 
and there can be both formal and informal relations within the same 
group or organization. An informal subgroup within a formal or- 
ganization may control the behavior of the subgroup members 
through standards that are not in harmony with those of the organi- 
zation and that may even be opposed. In an investigation,® for 
example, made at the Western Electric Company it was found that 
three units of workers had developed standards or norms with re- 
spect to output that were contrary to those set by management. 
This example also illustrates the conflict that confronts a group 
member when he must choose between meeting the standards and 
pressures of the formal organization and conforming to those of an 
informal subgroup. In like manner, a small group of students who 
regularly gather after school at the “malt shop” may develop stand- 
ards that are directly opposed to those set by the student council. 
Some boy or girl may experience considerable conflict in deciding 
whether to go along with the malt-shop group or conform to the 
standards set by the student council. 

In-groups and Out-groups. The groups to which an individual 
belongs and toward which he feels a loyalty are in-groups. The 
ones toward which he feels neither loyalty nor sympathy and for 
which he may feel dislike, suspicion, opposition, fear, or even ha- 
tred are out-groups. Through primary-group contacts the individ- 
ual acquires attitudes of sympathy and friendliness toward the 
particular groups to which he belongs and attitudes of distrust and 
rejection toward other groups not acceptable to his. A nation, race, 
religious sect, or neighborhood group that is seen as inferior to one’s 
own and viewed with prejudice or hostility is an out-group. Fac- 
tors, such as economic status and home and regional influences, play 
an important part in the origin and propagation of such prejudice. 


°F. J. Roethlisberger and W. J. Dickson, Management and the Worker, p. 
522, Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1950. 
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The in-group versus out-group pattern is, as Young’ says, “a wide- 
spread feature of social organization everywhere.” This cleavage 
pattern results not from the perverseness of human nature but from 
the clash of social norms. Before members of conflicting groups 
can develop harmonious relations, they must develop respect for 
each other’s values or evolve patterns of interaction based on mu- 
tually accepted standards of behavior. 

School group workers can help members of conflicting groups de- 
velop reciprocal norms by bringing them together under conditions 
of genuine cooperation and by trying to avoid bringing them to- 
gether under conditions that foster competition. Increased hostility 
results from competition, whereas, in the words of Williams,’ less- 
ened hostility follows “arranging intergroup collaboration, on the 
basis of personal association of individuals as functional equals, on 
a common task jointly accepted as worth while.” 

One example:* In 1945 platoons of Negro riflemen were assigned 
to infantry companies in seven combat divisions operating in Eu- 
rope. A survey made some months later showed that 62 per cent 
of the enlisted white men who had not served in a company with a 
Negro platoon reported that they would dislike very much to have 
this experience, whereas only 7 per cent of the white men who had 
had this experience said that they would dislike it. In general, the 
more people interact, the more they understand and accept one 
another because the more they interact, the more they share one 
another's feelings, sentiments, and attitudes. 

Most investigators report that persons well informed about a 
group tend to have more favorable attitudes toward that group 
than those who are poorly informed. (Negative attitudes toward 
members of a specific group can be held even in the absence of 
personal contact with members of that group.) Hence, school 
group workers (teachers, counselors, club advisers, etc.) need to 
help students gain a great amount of information about the various 
groups in their community and in their school in particular. Assem- 


* Kimball Young, Social Psychology, 3d ed., p. 223. New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, Inc., 1956. 


"R. M. Williams, Jr., The Reduction of Intergroup Tensions: A Survey of 
Research on Problems of Ethnic, Racial, and Religious Group Relations, p. 69. 
Social Science Research Council Bulletin 57. New York: 1947. 

U.S. War Department, Information and Education Division, 
about Negro Infantry Platoons in White Companies of Seven Div. 
T. M. Newcomb and E, L. Hartley (eds.), R 
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bly programs are very useful for providing students opportunities 
to learn about the history, customs, values, and beliefs of the dif- 
ferent groups represented in the student body and to hear the music, 
watch the dances, and see the art of these groups. Such programs 
can do much to help students gain the information needed for per- 
ceiving the similarities in the standards and values of different 
groups and for developing the respect and appreciation needed for 
accepting the differences. Assembly programs put on by student 
representatives of various groups probably do more to narrow inter- 
group gaps than similar presentations by teachers and other adults. 
Students profit, however, in terms of attitude changes from informa- 
tion about specific groups gained from teachers in the classroom 
provided that the three conditions stressed by Harding" et al. hold: 
(1) The information offered is more favorable than the beliefs held 
by the average student. (2) The teacher displays a favorable 
attitude toward the group discussed. (3) The teacher-student 
relations are good, and so the students tend to accept the teacher’s 
feelings as well as his information. 


GROUP MEMBERSHIP MOTIVES 


Membership in a group may be involuntary, as in the case of 
the family or drafted military service; or it may be voluntary, as 
in the case of a social club or an athletic team. Cartwright and 
Zander speculate that groups should differ to the degree that 
membership in them is involuntary or voluntary although, as they 
Say, there is little research to support this speculation. 


One can anticipate that a Sunday School class which is attended by 
children who are eager to be there will be quite different from one in 
which the scholars are delivered at the door by their parents despite their 
objections. Dimock!? has found that groups in the programs of formal 
youth agencies are less cohesive than are neighborhood gangs. This 
may be taken as relevant evidence if it can be assumed that membership 
an local gangs is more motivated by own forces, and that membership 
in agency groups results more from induced forces. 


p 7 In Harding et al., “Prejudice and Ethnic Relations,” in Lindzey, op. cit., 
- 1048, 
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Why do people join groups voluntarily? Festinger’? catalogues 
the reasons under three general headings: (1) attainment of im- 
portant individual goals, such as power and social prestige; (2) 
attractiveness of the group’s activities—discussions, games, parties, 
dances, etc.; (3) satisfaction of needs best mediated through 
groups, such as the needs for belongingness, recognition, and secu- 
rity. The group serves the individual as a matrix for self exten- 
sion or, as stressed by Thomas Gordon,!* provides him a means for 
self-actualization. “People join groups because they perceive them” 
as providing “a way of actualizing their own capacities. A group, 
therefore, promises the individual an opportunity to grow, develop, 
fulfill, enhance, create—or simply to become that for which he has 
the potential.” 

Different people join the same group for different reasons, and 
the professed or apparent reason may or may not be the real motive. 
One boy may seek membership in an honor society because of the 
prestige or recognition involved; another, because he sees member- 
ship in such a group as an aid in attaining some personal goal, such 
as a scholarship. Many students join academic clubs not because 
of any need for affiliation but because membership strengthens 
their chance of receiving an “A” or a “B” grade in a course taught 
by the club’s faculty adviser. 

One girl may join a bowling club because she is very much inter- 
ested in bowling and not because of any special liking for the other 
members or any special need for their friendship. Another girl 
who has very little interest in the sport joins the club because she 
seeks friendship, association, support from others, and the like. 
A group offers more than one kind of satisfaction to its members 
and offers different satisfactions to different members. 

A person may join a group for one reason and continue in it for 
another wholly different reason. A girl, for example, may join 
a sorority because she considers membership prestigeful and fears 
that, if she does not join, she will not make friends at college. 
Later, even though she may find more companionship and status 
among the “independents” than the “Greeks,” she maintains her 

* Leon Festinger, “Architecture and Membership,” 
1951, 7:152-163. 
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sorority membership because she believes that it will enhance her 
chances of meeting “eligible boys.” 

Group formation is often determined by physical factors that 
influence opportunities for contact—such factors as distances and 
“functional proximity.” Festinger!” found, for example, that the 
two major factors affecting formation of friendship groups among 
students living in a housing project were, first, the distance between 
the houses and, second, the direction in which the houses faced. 
The residents tended to make friends with other residents whose 
houses faced their own across the U-shaped courts or who lived in 
the houses nearest theirs. Those who dwelled in houses facing the 
street had less than half as many friends among the other residents 
as those who lived in houses facing the courts. They had fewer 
contacts with other residents than did those whose houses faced 
the courts. Architectural features, such as the location of stairs 
and mailboxes, also played an important part in friendship-group 
formations because they served to bring some residents into fre- 
quent contact. 

Interaction and friendship are, as Riecken and Homans’ stress, 
generally mutually dependent. An increase in one leads to an 
increase in the other. Many a dean of students has learned that 
the architectural features of a residence hall help to determine inter- 
action and thereby the formation of congeniality groups among 
Students residing in the hall. One found that not so many such 
8roups developed in a new hall as in the old dormitories. In the 
latter the rooms opened on inside halls, and on each floor there 
Were large centrally located bathrooms. In the new hall the rooms 
Opened onto outside passageways and were arranged in suites, 
€ach having its own bathroom. The students could go to and from 
their rooms without encountering many residents of the hall, other 


than their own suitemates. 


FACTORS CONTRIBUTING TO COHESIVENESS 


Solidarity or cohesiveness is the over-all attractiveness of a group 
Or its members and its power to influence members and hold them 


" Leon Festinger et al., Social Pressures in Informal Groups. New York: 
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in the group. The cohesive group is characterized by high morale, 
smooth teamwork, and mutual trust. In general, its members are 


friendly together, understand and accept the group a pag 
strongly loyal to the group, like to brag about it, and are 
to work and even to sacrifice for it. 

A cohesive group is able to influence its members. The more 
cohesive it is, the more power it has for forcing members to conform 
to its norms—rules, standards, conventions, and mores. High epr 
hesiveness leads to establishment of norms and to high conformity 
to the norms. At the same time establishment of norms creates 
cohesiveness by helping the group to maintain itself as a group. 

The principal factors affecting group cohesiveness are the groups 
goals and activities; its size, organization, and status; and, most 
important, the ability of the group to satisfy its members’ needs for 
companionship, recognition, security, support, and the like. 

Need Satisfaction. To continue attractive to a member, a group 
must help satisfy not only the needs that bring him into the group 
but also those that he develops while in the group. However, the 
relationship is circular. Satisfaction of personal needs, satisfying 
interpersonal relations, and shared involvement in absorbing group 
activities are results, as well as causes, of group cohesiveness. 

Furthermore, a cohesive group creates needs, as well as satisfies 
them. A boy, for instance, may seek membership in the student 
council executive group primarily from power motives; but, as he 
becomes more and more involved in the work, student council goals 
become his goals. To continue active in student government even- 
tually becomes for him a strong need. A good example of this 
phenomenon is found in Chase’s!? account of Air Force outfits that 
6 I aak aig the war years even when losses 

3 e reason, Chas i 

leadership but also “the sense of being h a aa ofa jal 

flying and fighting were the only accepted ways of behaving.” In 


discussing Chase’s re 
port, Newcomb?! protest: i 
source of motivation: 5 A 


Ac i i 
ae ee is thus a source of motivation for its individual 
ptt . see in the same way, is a potential resource for in- 
n for its members. Not all groups, however, make use 
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of this potential resource. In many groups the resource is wasted—as, 
for example, when group norms provide for keeping production down 
instead of motivating individuals toward increased production. When 
group members motivate one another to work at cross purposes there is 
social waste, in the same sense, because individual efforts neutralize 


one another instead of adding up to a joint product. 
It would probably not be an exaggeration to say that the principal 


source of human waste—in our society, at least—lies in our failure to 
take advantage of group resources for increased individual motivation. 


Group Size. The size of a group affects the distribution of func- 
tions and activities and thereby influences the interactional patterns. 
In general, a large group is less satisfying than a small one because 
for most members there is less opportunity to participate. Also, 
because a few tend to dominate the group's activities, democratic 
patterns are more difficult to maintain in the large group than in 
the small one. It is for this reason that Young!” recommends that 
a large organization, such as a business firm, a school, or a school 
system, seek decentralization of functions in order to provide people 
at the lower levels with increased opportunity to share in decision 
making, 

A very large group may splinter into small groups, some of which 
may prove disruptive if their goals are not compatible with those of 
the large group. If, however, the goals of the small groups harmo- 
hake with and support those of the large group, the small groups 

P to increase the attractiveness or cohesiveness of the large 
group. Thus formation of small subgroups, such as clubs and 
teams, within a Y organization, a girls’ league, or a boys’ athletic 
association helps to increase the attractiveness of the Y league 

. . . z > 

Or association for its members. 

i Democratic Atmosphere. A cooperative democratic atmosphere 
heightens the cohesiveness of a group. In Lippitt and White’s?o 
classic study groups were more cohesive in the democratic than in 
ei at oe > 

ither the laissez-faire or the autocratic atmosphere. Club mem- 
ers were more group-centered than ego-centered, talked more in 
t «4 H Enn ar» 3 
as of “we and less in terms of “I, and experienced more friend- 
Mess and less friction in the democratic atmosphere than in the 
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other two types of social climates. Similarly, Deutsch*! learned in 
his experimental study that group members found working in a 
cooperative relationship more attractive or satisfying than working 
in a competing relationship. To Deutsch the finding has important 
practical implications: 


The inter-communication of ideas, the co-ordination of efforts, the 
friendliness and pride in one’s group which are basic to group harmony 
and effectiveness appear to be disrupted when members see themselves 
to be competing for mutually exclusive goals. Further, there is some 
indication that competitiveness produces greater personal insecurity 
(expectations of hostility from others) than does co-operation. The 


implications for committees, conferences, and small groups in general 
appear fairly obvious. 


Individual and Group Status. The more status or prestige a 
member may gain in a group, the more attractive the group becomes 
to him. In studying the effects of status variations and mobility 
(both upward and downward) on the cohesiveness of groups, Kel- 
ley** found that the variations most disruptive to group cohesiveness 
are high status combined with the possibility of ‘demotion and low 
status combined with the impossibility of promotion. He broad- 
ened his conclusion “to the more general statement that high, un- 
stable status and low, stable status are the conditions most detri- 
mental to the total group’s cohesiveness.” A group, if it is to be 
attractive, must offer some chance for advancement to its mem- 
bers.” 

Stable groups seem more cohesive than temporary ones. In 
their study Bovard and Guetzkow2* found groups of long existence 
more cohesive than temporary ones in terms of feelings of belong- 
ingness and liking for other members. Closely related is Keedy’s”4 
finding that long-term acquaintanceship prior to group membership 
is an important factor in the cohesiveness of small groups. 

Organized groups are more cohesive than unorganized groups 

= Morton Deutsch, “An Experimental Study 
Competition,” Human Relations, 1949, 2:230. 
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and are less likely to disintegrate under frustration strain. French? 
found for example, that in situations producing strain organized 
groups (college athletic teams) displayed more frustration and in- 
terpersonal aggression than the unorganized groups (college stu- 
dents not even acquainted at the beginning of the experiment). 
Because, however, of their higher we-feeling and stronger group 
goals, the organized groups “did not actually split into subgroups, 
as did the unorganized groups.” Also, there were greater motivation, 
interdependence, and equality of participation in the organized than 
in the unorganized groups. 

An event that occurs outside the group, which is of common 
concern to the members and has a favorable or unfavorable effect 
on the group’s status or reputation, can strengthen a group’s cohe- 
Siveness by increasing friendly interaction among the members 
and causing them to act together. A student group, for example, 
may become a more closely knit unit if others outside the group 
publicly criticize its attitudes, views, or activities. The same result 
may follow public praise or recognition in some other form because, 
as Cartwright and Zander say, “shared satisfaction, like shared 
dissatisfaction, may provide the basis for cohesiveness, at least 
temporarily.” 

Disruptive Factors. A cohesive group is a healthy one. Con- 
versely, one that is not cohesive is on the way to disintegration un- 
less factors inducing cohesiveness come into operation. Potentially 
disruptive elements are present in most, if not all, groups. They 
Produce disruption if they are stronger than such cohesive forces 
as important goals, attractive activities, fulfillment of personal needs, 
Satisfying interaction, and intermember friendships. 

Usually disruption results when members or subgroups hold con- 
flicting goals and when there are factors evoking intermember 
Aggression—such factors as interpersonal dislike and rivalry for 
Status or power. In French’s? study, for example, the most im- 
Portant disruptive element was found to be the conflicts arising from 
disagreement regarding path to a goal. Other disruptive factors, 
not related to the group goal, were those resulting from behavior 
that produced group tension—aggression, rivalry, interpersonal 
dislike, and the like. 
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Cartwright and Zander”? list the following as factors that con- 
tribute to the decline of cohesiveness: (1) reduced effectiveness for 
meeting the members’ needs; (2) imposition of disagreeable de- 
mands, such as increased dues and unpleasant assignments imposed 
upon members not yet closely attached to the group; (3) irrecon- 
cilable conflicts over group goals and solutions to group problems; 
(4) embarrassing or otherwise unhappy group experiences, such 
as inadequate performance or failure; (5) resistance to dominating 
behavior on the part of leader or others in the group; (6) communi- 
cation barriers; (7) negative evaluation of the group by outsiders; 
(8) intergroup competition for members. 

Control through Norms. The members of any enduring group 
develop similar opinions, attitudes, and behavior patterns because, 
according to Cartwright and Zander, (1) group membership 
largely determines what an individual will see, do, talk, think about, 
and learn; (2) the individual finds other group members attractive 
and strives to be like them; and (3) the individual acts like others 
because, if he does not, he risks incurring ridicule, punishment, or 
rejection. 

Through norms (loosely or well formalized) a group sets the roles 
expected of its members and uses various controls to pressure them 
to conform to their roles. The controls are physical or symbolic 
and are, as outlined by Young, listed in Table 1. 

A person is member of a number of groups. The norms of some 
overlap and reinforce one another; the norms of others differ and 
may run counter to one another. Some norm conflicts are e 
resolved by the individual; others, he finds, create serious problems. 
In some cases acceptance of the standards of one group requires 
repudiation of those of another. 

Whether a member will submit to the pressures exerted to force 
him to conform depends upon the importance of the group mem- 
bership to him, the strength of his feelings on the particular issue, 
the size and strength of the group, the closeness of the other mem- 
bers to unanimity in supporting the standards in question, and the 
possible severity of the penality for nonconformity. Some indi- 
viduals are more sensitive to group pressure than others, which 


partly explains the varying degrees of conformity within the same 
group. Also, an individual feels 


asily 


more need to conform in groups 


* Cartwright and Zander, op. cit., pp. 82-87. 
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Direct physical 
and positive 
rewards 


Positive symbolic 
means of control 


Negative symbolic 
means of control 


Direct physical 
and negative 
control by 
punishment. 


Awards and prizes 
and other ma- 
terial awards: 
wealth, power 


Positive gossip, 
indoctrination, 
persuasion and 
propaganda, ad- 


Commands to de- 
sist, threats to 
punish, censure, 
satire, ridicule, 


Death penalty, 
banishment 
from group, 
physical torture, 


over others vertising, flat-| epithets, name} imprisonment, 
tery, praise, calling, negative| fines, censorship 
badges, and| gossip 
honorific evi- 
dence of high 
status 


SOURCE: Kimball Young, Social Psychology, 3d ed., p. 245. New York: 


Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1956. 


where he feels strong identification with the others than in those 
where his identification is weak or his role not satisfying. And 
some personality traits, such as negativism, increase individual re- 
sistance to group pressure. Raymond Gordon,” for example, found 
not only that nonconformists had certain personality traits predispos- 
ing them to negative reactions to group pressure but also that they 
did not have, or seemed to feel that they did not have, much to lose 
through nonconformity. 

A group does not exert pressure uniformly on all its members. 
It may exert at times more pressure on well-liked members than 
on little-liked ones. A sorority house council, for example, may 
devote considerable time to discussion of how they can get a very 
popular house member “to see the light” but give little attention 
to another deviating but little-liked member. On the other hand, 
high-ranking or high-prestige members are often put under less 
pressure than low-prestige members. Most students know that the 
football captain can get by (with students at least) with more than 
can the water boy. 

Group workers often try to help young people give up undesir- 


* Raymond L. Gordon, “Interaction between Attitude and the Definition of 
the Situation in the Expression of Opinion,” American Sociological Review, 
1952, 17:50-58. 
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able standards. When the unacceptable patterns of the individual 
are rooted in the group, lasting change is more likely effected by 
working with the group than by working with the individual be- 
cause “the group norm is the property of the group as a whole.” 3° 
Because, as Lewin*! taught, “the re-education process has to ful- 
fill a task which is essentially equivalent to a change in culture, it 
is necessary that the whole group share in the experiences leading 
to decision to change.” As we shall see later in discussing work with 
closed groups, such as high school fraternities and sororities and 
street gangs, change is best achieved through group decision. New 
standards are more readily accepted by group members when they 
share in developing them than when they are imposed by fiat or 
introduced with exhortations and assurances. 


SUMMARY 


A functional group is more than the sum of its members. It is 
a group of persons psychologically aware of their intermember rela- 
tions and interactions. The behavior of each member is affected 
and modified by his relations with the others. Direct interaction 
is greater in primary groups than in secondary groups. The family, 
the universal primary group, is fundamental in developing the 
social nature and the ideals of its members. 

Group structure emerges from the interaction of the members. 
Interdependence is greater in highly organized than in relatively 
unorganized groups. Independence, flexibility, and individuality 
are greater in informal, not highly organized groups than in formal, 
highly organized ones. Informal subgroups can develop within a 
formal structure and develop standards that run counter to those 
of the parent organization. 

Individuals join groups to satisfy various personality needs, but 
basically the desire is to find a means for self-actualization. The 
emphasis may be upon association for reasons of interpersonal re- 
lations, or it may be upon association for reason of some common 
task or purpose. Liking others in the group may involve rejecting 
people outside the group. Preferential attitudes are developed for 
members of the in-group, and attitudes of rejection or exclusion are 


® Cartwright and Zander, op. cit., p. 149. 
= Kurt Lewin, Resolving Social Conflicts: Selected Papers on Group Dynam- 
ics, p. 50. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1948. 
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developed towards members of out-groups seen as inferior or hostile 
to the in-group. Becoming well informed about out-group mem- 
bers and working with them in cooperative endeavors may help a 
person to change his attitudes of rejection to attitudes of acceptance. 

Each member brings into the group the norms or standards of his 
society. Within the structure of the existing standards, new ones 
emerge. The power of the group to control and change the be- 
havior of its members is closely related to its attractiveness to them. 
High attractiveness (cohesiveness) leads to high conformity. To 
continue attractive, the group must continue to meet its members’ 
needs. Small size, stable interpersonal relations, and a cooperative 
atmosphere generally help to increase the cohesiveness of a group. 

When a person belongs to groups with conflicting norms, he will 
Probably conform to the standards set by the group most important 
to him or best able to impose penalties for nonconformity. Changes 
made in a group’s standards are most likely to endure when the 
changes come from within the group—when the members see 
change as desirable, agree to change, and together develop new 
Norms. Standards created by the group are more likely to be 
accepted by the members as valid controls than are standards of- 
fered or imposed by the worker or some outside authority. 
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3: Some Psychological Aspects of 


Leadership 


. In spite of the fact that leadership has been rather thoroughly 
investigated, it is still a very controversial subject. Perhaps the 
very abundance of the investigations makes it difficult for one to 
get a systematic view of the findings. Some findings, however, 
have been confirmed with relative consistency. They are the ones 
stressed here. 


SOME DETERMINANTS OF LEADERSHIP 


s Leadership is a complex social phenomenon that is best defined 
m terms of the interaction of a number of inconstant variables. 
Among these variables are the personality traits of the individual, 
the particular situation with its task and resources, the group’s 
structure, the effectiveness of the total performance of the group 
aS a group (termed “syntality”), the goals, the responsibility patterns 
of the members, the members’ perception and expectations of the 
leaders, and the expectations of the group from the outside. 
Leadership can never be described as being the exclusive function 
of any one variable. 

Personality. For a long time leadership research was focused 
on study of the personality traits of identified leaders and non- 
€aders. The investigators’ failure to show a definitive relationship 
a. leadership and personality is due largely to the complexi- 
os of these two phenomena, to disagreement regarding how they 

ould be defined and described, and to lack of adequate measuring 
P a , While the research does not show specific traits uniquely 
i c Consistently associated with leadership, it shows that in a variety 
i situations leaders tend to excel nonleaders in such traits as intel- 

Sence, self-confidence, dominance, activity, social participation, 
Surgency (talkativeness, cheerfulness, alertness, geniality, en- 
usiasm, originality, pleasantness, and the like). 
27 
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The research studies generally show leaders more intelligent than 
the average nonleader but also indicate that the leader must not 
differ too much in intelligence from his followers. Hollingsworth,’ 
for example, found that, if the intellectual superiority is too great, 
“generally a leadership pattern will not form or will break up.” 
Such findings led Gibb? to conclude that “the evidence suggests that 
every increment of intelligence means wiser government, but that 
the crowd prefers to be ill-governed by people it can understand.” 
Research also supports the common observation that the leader has 
faith in himself and displays self-confidence. Other people note 
his confident behavior and so perceive him as someone able to help 
them solve some problem or achieve some goal. 

With regard to the trait of dominance, the findings are contra- 
dictory. Some investigations reveal a significant difference in 
dominance between leaders and nonleaders; others show no ap- 
preciable difference. The desire for power may motivate a person 
to seek leadership; but, if he cannot make the contribution needed 
by the group, he does not succeed in the leadership role. Desire 
for power accompanied by ability and willingness to serve may be 
associated with leadership, whereas desire for power not accom- 
panied by a contribution perceived by the group as needed may be 
a trait associated with ego-centered behavior rather than leadership- 
Many a student body has become disgruntled after putting into 
the office of presidency a student who waged a vigorous campaign, 
made many fine promises, and showed in other ways that he wanted 
the office but who after being elected seemed interested only in 
promoting the interests of himself and close friends. The students 
found him unable or unwilling to seek achievement of goals perhaps 
no longer important to him but still important to them. 

Because leaders seem characterized by activity and participation 
—seem to give the most interaction to others and to receive the most 
from others—some investigators, such as Pigors® and Jennings* 
have described leadership as a way of behaving derived from one’s 

1 Leta S. Hollingsworth, Children above 180 LQ., p. 287. Yonkers, N.Y.: 
World Book Company, 1942. 

2 Cecil A. Gibb, “Leadership,” in Gardner Lindzey (ed.), Handbook of $0- 
cial Psychology, vol. U, p. 886. Reading, Mass.: Áddison-Wesley Publishing 
Company, 1954. 

“Panl Higor Leadership or Domination. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 

any, 30. 

Helen H. Jennings, Leadership and Isolation, rev. ed. New York: Long- 

mans, Green & Company, 1950. 
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relations with others. Jennings,? for example, found “leadership to 
be definable as a manner of interacting with others” and concluded 
that leaders differ from isolates (individuals not sought out by 
anyone) in their “interpersonal capacity for participation.” In 
her words: 


Each leader “improves” from the point of view of the membership, 
through one method or another, the social milieu. Each widens the 
social field for participation of others (and indirectly her own social 
Space) by integrating them into activities, introducing new activities, and 
by fostering tolerance on the part of one member towards another. 
Each leader shows a feeling for when to censure and when to praise and 
apparently is intellectually and emotionally “uncomfortable” when others 
are “unhappy” or “left out.” 


In summary, the studies show that possession of certain person- 
ality traits heightens the probability of the individual's being as- 
signed leadership functions. The chances of this occurring are 
further heightened by possession of the specialized skills needed 
in fulfilling specific functions important to the group. In general, 
the research indicates that certain minimal abilities or traits may 
be required of all leaders but shows also that many nonleaders pos- 
Sess the requirements. Ross and Hendry,® for example, find this 
Profile of a leader indicated by the research reviewed by them: 


[The leader is] a self-confident, well-integrated, emotionally stable 
individual; one who has a desire to lead and is willing, able, and com- 
Petent in a particular situation; who is identified with the norms, values, 
and goals of the group of which he is the leader; who is a warm, sensitive, 
and sympathetic person, and able to help members in a practical way; 
who is intelligent relative to other group members; and who is consistent 
In performing his leadership functions. 


If we omit the word “leadership” and the clause “of which he is 
a leader,” we have here also the profile of some nonleaders. More- 
Over, the possession of particular traits is not enough to make a 
Person a leader. He must be in a situation that permits him to 
make a contribution needed and perceived by the group as needed, 
and he must be perceived as being able to make such a contribution. 

Owever, as Gibb? points out, a generic aspect of leadership “is 
* Ibid., pp. 201-203. 
N M. G. Ross and C. E. Hendry, New Understandings of Leadership, p. 59. 

SW York: Association Press, 1957. 

Cecil A. Gibb, “The Principles and Traits of Leadership,” Journal of Abnor- 

mal and Social Psychology, 1947, 42:267-284. 
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indicated by the fact that the person of all-round superiority is 
more frequently in situations in which he can make a contribution.” 
To Ross and Hendry’ “what is crucial in operative terms is whether 
what he brings meshes with what others bring to the group.” 

The Situation. Leadership is always relative to the situation. 
A person may be effective as a leader in one situation but not in 
another. The girl, for example, who is elected head cheer leader 
may not be considered for president of the 4-H Club or editor of 


the school’s newspaper unless she has the traits and skills held im- 
portant in these two situations. 


Even within the same small group, leadership varies with the 
situation. Gibb” gives the following example to show that leader- 
ship (1) is a function of social interaction, (2) is relative to the 
situation, (3) flourishes in a problem situation, and (4) is deter- 
mined by and directed toward an objective goal of the group. The 
example also illustrates the concepts of shared or team leadership 


and leadership as a group property. 


Ten men previously unknown to each other are set a common problem, 
such as transporting heavy radio equipment to the top of a steep cliff. 
In the initial stages they are ten individuals thinking of possible solutions. 
One may find a solution which he communicates to the others. Isually 
this establishes interaction. The ten now become one group and the 


group focus is the man, A, who offered the solution. 


He is the leader 
at the moment. 


He is in the position of influencing their behavior more 
than they influence his. He is in the role of initiator of group action, 
which at this point consists of discussion. If now his plan is accepted, 
the group goal changes. It has been the choice of a plan and for that 
phase A occupied the leadership role. The go 

cution of the plan. Two things may happen. A, by virtue of a prestige 
he has acquired, may continue in the role of leader or he may find ne 
other individual, B, naturally taking over. The group problem is now 
more practical, and B may, by virtue of his different innate capacities OE 
previous experience, be better able to contribute to the group ict 
Leadership, then passes naturally to B, and, if difficulties are en nd 
a third man, C, offers a solution, the role may pass to him. On al 
other hand, it is possible that all of these individuals, A, B, and Ç. > 
find their retention of the leadership role very short lived tid be 
momentary only because another member of the group, D, Hise Se 
more permanent occupancy of the role by virtue of his ability to Be 


al now, however, is the exc- 


99 


* Ross and Hendry, op. cit., p. 22. m 
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suggestions into working orders, and by virtue of his greater social 
effectiveness. 


A similar thing may occur with ten students responsible for get- 
ting the gym decorated for the Halloween dance. During the first 
planning session Mary moves into the role of leader because she 
offers the best suggestion for converting the gym into an eerie place 
of witches and spooks. It is John, however, who becomes the 
leader when the group begins to consider how to put Mary’s ideas 
into operation. He knows where they can obtain the materials 
needed and how they should go about getting them. When the 
committee reports to the gym to direct and help other students in 
the actual job of decorating the gym, leadership may pass naturally 
in turn to Jim, Sue, Fred, Hannah, and Joe. Mary may continue 
Somewhat as a general leader because she seems to be the one best 
able to help the group visualize the gym as they want it to look 
for the dance that evening. 

In addition to the task and the conditions under which it is to 
be done, there are such other situational variables as interpersonal 
relations in the group, cultural norms, degree of success achieved 
by the group, and influence of the preceding leader even though he 
May no longer be a member of the group. His influence shows 
Up in the members’ expectations of the current leader, their prefer- 
ences for specific types of leadership behavior, and their attitudes 
toward certain functions, rules, roles, and the like. 

‚Some Group Factors. Leadership roles vary with the group's 
SIze, structure, organization, communication system, cohesiveness, 
Personality content, values, and role concepts. A large group, for 
Example, makes more leadership demands than a small one, which 
explains in part why Hemphill '? found large groups more tolerant 
than small ones of leader-centered leadership. Leaders of formal 
and of informal groups influence their groups differently and are 
Influenced differently by them. 

Freedom of communication narrows the distance between the 
Cader and the followers. Restriction of communication widens it. 


Ne distance is wider in highly organized groups than in loosely 
Yo; & 


3 “nized ones. Changes in the communication distance brings 
= out changes in the members’ perceptions of the leader and their 
Pportunities to influence him. The club adviser who meets and 


BML tox 
of a: K. Hemphill, “Relations between the Size of the Group and the Behavior 
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confers with only the officers may be influenced little by the other 
members and may be seen by the group more as a “head” than a 
“leader.” The members may see him not as someone whom they 
can consult regarding some of their problems but, instead, as some- 
one who should be kept in the dark regarding some of the group's 
difficulties. 

The degree to which leadership is shared is determined in part 
by the group’s organizational structure. In a highly organized, 
formal group the number of persons who share in the leadership 
is limited. To permit many or all members to participate in deci- 
sion making and problem solving would, in the opinion of some 
people, result in inefficiency and chaos. In the opinion of others, 
to restrict leadership functions to a few leads to a loss in morale, 
motivation, and creativity and to a gain in frustration and conflict. 
When leadership is not restricted by “the conscious hierarchical 
structuration of the group,” as Gibb"! says, it flows from member 
to member along the line of the particular personality traits de- 
manded by the situation. When a teacher or a student must “go 
through channels” before putting a new idea before the group he 
may not bother to communicate his thoughts or even bother to have 
ideas because he does not see himself as sharing responsibility for 


helping the group set or seek goals. He sees himself as “only a 
follower.” 


LEADERSHIP FUNCTIONS 


The basic functions of the leader are to hel 
define goals, progress toward achievement of t 
tain itself as a group. The functions inv 
over-all functions may be grouped into tw 
functions and social-emotional functions, 

Task functions involve helping the group to work 
or problems and, according to Carter’s!* findings, f 
ters or families. One cluster requires the 
situational task is an intellectual one; the 


p the group set and 
hese goals, and main- 
olved in fulfilling these 
o broad categories—task 


on specific tasks 
ng all into two clus- 
ability to lead when the 
other, the ability to lead 

" Gibb, “Leadership,” p. 902. 

” L, F. Carter, “Leadership and Small Group Behavior,” in Muzafı 4 
and M. O. Wilson (eds.), Group Relations at the Crossroads, er Sherif 
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when the task requires the ability to manipulate objects. In the 
first cluster, leadership is general. In the second, leadership re- 
quirements are specific and are fairly independent of those in the 
first cluster. 

A group has social-emotional problems, as well as task problems, 
because in the process of carrying out its task it develops tensions 
and strains. The person playing the role of a social-emotional 
leader helps to restore unity by keeping members aware of their 
importance to the group as persons whose needs and values are re- 
Spected and whose contributions are appreciated. Maintaining 
Stoup membership as a pleasant, satisfying experience and thereby 
facilitating group action is a very important leadership function. 

The task and the social-emotional functions are rarely fulfilled 

y the same person. Slater,! for example, found that “the most 
fundamental type of role differentiation in small experimental groups 
is the divorcing of task functions from social-emotional functions.” 
There are, he says, sociological and psychological reasons for this 
differentiation, The sociological factors revolve around the non- 
Compatibility of the two types of functions. 


The individual who presses toward solution of a task inadvertently 
Orces those around him to make continual minor adjustments in their 
ehavior, and to re-examine continually their ideas and values in the 
ight of these external demands. The individual who concems himself 
With internal social-emotional problems, on the other hand, is supportive 
in his responses to the ideas and behavior of those around him, and 
Continually reaffirms their dominant values. The orientation of the task 
Specialist is thus more technological, that of the social-emotional specialist 
More traditionalistic. 


The psychological factors have to do with the individual's pre- 
“Sposition toward a particular role. Persons who “have to be 
ike” may avoid task functions altogether in order to avoid conflict 
and controversy. “The task specialist, on the other hand, may as- 
Sume this role only because of an unwillingness or inability to re- 
‘Pond to the needs of others. A compulsive concentration on an 
Abstract problem will serve as an intellectual shield against the 
ch, y of human feelings. Needs to express hostility may be 
“nneled into aggressive and dogmatic problem-solving attempts.” 


qa 


Ambiguit 


lo Phillip E. Slater, “Role Differentiation in Small Groups,” American Socio- 
Eical Review, 1955, 20:300-310. 
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The ideal leader would be skillful and flexible enough to fulfill both 
types of functions. “He would be able to make both an active, 
striving response to the task and a sympathetic response to the 
individual needs of group members. He would be a high-partici- 
pator, well-liked, rated high on task ability, and eventually chosen 
leader.” i 

This differentiation of functions affects the evaluation of leader- 
ship. Whether a leader is appraised as “good” or “strong” or 
“weak” or “poor” depends largely upon the criteria used. If they 
are technical proficiency, productivity, and effectiveness of group 
performance, one leader may be rated “strong” and another only 
“average.” If the criterion is good relations with the group, the 
leader rated “strong” on the basis of task criteria may now be rated 
“below average.” 

Also, whether a leader is appraised as we. 
upon who judges him—whether he is 
below him. Generally the evaluative criteria of those above are 
different from those below. The principal, for example, may con- 
sider a good classroom leader the one who maintains strict discipline, 
follows standard procedures, and stresses productivity, The stu- 
dents may give a high rating to the teacher who is friendly and 
whom they find easy to talk to regi 


: i he arding nonlearning as well as 
ea g X i i : S 

earning problems. Numerous studies in business, industrial, and 
military situations show leaders evaluated differently by their su- 


periors and by their subordinates, The dilemma of leadership 
in a democracy is clearly shown in this excerpt from Gibb:15 


If an intermediate-level officer is to be a 
role to play. He must accept the norms and values of superior authority 
thus serving as an agent of the impersonal and Coercive or ae os ot 
which he is a part. To the extent that he does this eff te 
periors regard him highly. At the same ti 
followership of the men under him, so that he wields oy 


ak or strong depends 
appraised by those above or 


real leader, he has a dual 


sents them against 
There can be no 


“ The differences in the attitudes held by officers and Privates to d mili 
tary leaders and certain leadership practices is clearly brought ae gol 
Stouffer et al., The American Soldier, vol. I, chap. 8. Princeton NJ n S. S. 
ton University Press, 1949. > NJ. Prince- 


15 Gibb, “Leadership,” pp. 894-895. 
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doubt that this conflict inheres in the leadership role, especially in a 
culture which emphasizes the high moral value of “democracy. 


Important here are some findings from a six-year research project 
Sponsored by the Navy and carried out with experimental groups 
that included fraternity men, ROTC cadets, athletic teams, bomber 
and tank crews, steel shipworkers, and farm-supply cooperatives. 
The emphasis was upon task functions, the effectiveness of the 
leader being judged in terms of the group’s productivity. As re- 
ported by Fiedler!® it was found that the leader must have two 
attributes and have them concurrently. First, whether the group 
is a formal or an informal one, he must be acceptable to his fol- 
lowers. Second, he must maintain a certain psychological distance 
from his followers and from the key subordinates in particular. 

he psychological distance was found required not because “famili- 
arity breeds contempt” but because it enables the leader to have 
the objectivity, emotional independence, and detachment required 
or rejecting coworkers who are inadequate in the performance of 
their tasks, 

Leadership skills (task and social-emotional) are acquired in 
much the same way that other skills are learned. Individuals differ 
from one another with respect to aptitude for leadership in much 
the Same way that they differ with regard to other aptitudes. 
Motivation and opportunity to learn and to practice are important 
al developing potential leadership ability, as well as potential read- 
ng ability. As said elsewhere:!7 


Unfortunately, the schools have not yet recognized their obligation to 
Provide all students an opportunity for learning leadership skills in the 
Same way that they recognize their obligation to provide all students an 
OPportunity to acquire skill in reading. No school would consider re- 
Stricting the teaching of reading to only those students who show skill in 
reading when they enter school. Yet that is what we tend to do in the 
Area of leadership. Youngsters who enter school already able to influ- 
Mge others, to stimulate the patterning of group behavior, and to in- 
egrate subgroups are looked upon as “born leaders” and are the ones 
© whom almost all leadership roles are assigned. Many youngsters who 
ve not yet had sufficient opportunity to develop their leadership 
Potentialities may continue without such opportunity. The teachers 
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fail to see that nonleaders do not have to remain nonleaders any more 
than nonreaders need to remain nonreaders. And many nonleaders also 
assume that leadership is some mysterious quality, the exclusive attribute 
of the few; and so they never try to exercise initiative or to accept re- 


sponsibility for leadership functions. Like some teachers, they do not 
realize that leaders are made, not born. 


LEADERSHIP, HEADSHIP, AND DOMINATION 


The leader may be someone who achieves leadership status 
through unique attainment in some special field, as in the cases of 
Edison, Mark Twain, Sibelius, and Picasso. 


Or he may be someone 
formally 


appointed to leadership position, as in the cases of corpora- 
tion presidents, school superintendents, and military officers. Or he 
may be someone who emerges as the leader in a given situation 
because of his being able to help the group to set and achieve its 
goals and to maintain and strengthen itself as a group. It is this 
third type of leader that we have been concerned with thus far. 

The second type is perhaps best described as a head rather than 
a leader. Headship may develop into domination. It is when group 
activity is dominated by an established, accepted organization that 


leadership tends to give way to headship and headship to domina- 
ship. According to Gibb:18 


The characteristics of this process of domination 
of leadership are that: 


through an organized sys 


as distinct from that 
(a) the position of headship is maintained 
tem and not by the Spontaneous recognition 
of the individual contribution to the group goal; (b) the group goal is 
arbitrarily chosen by the autocratic head in his own self-interest and is 
not internally determined; (c) there is not really a group at all, since 
there is no sense of shared feeling or joint action; and (d) there is in 


this Process a wide social gap between the group members and the head, 
who strives to maintain this social distance as an aid to his coercion of 
the group through fear. 


Gibb finds much so-called leadership in education, industry, and 
other social spheres to be only domination and not leadership at all. 
He says, however, that headship need not preclude leadership and 
points out that many heads “are recognized by their subordinates as 


making very positive contributions to group progress and are, there- 


* Gibb, “The Principles and Traits of Leadership,” p. 273, 
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fore, accorded willing cooperation, and through it, leadership 
Status.” 19 

Being a head makes it difficult for a group worker to achieve the 
status of leader. Most school group workers are heads, not leaders, 
because they are usually appointed to “leadership,” not by the 
Sroup members, but by some higher authority in the organization 
or system. The school principal, for example, usually names the 
faculty advisers for clubs, teams, and other nonclass groups. Most 
frequently he consults faculty members regarding the groups that 
they prefer to sponsor; much less often does he consult students 
regarding the faculty members whom they wish as advisers or 
Sponsors of their groups. Likewise, boys and girls at a Y or a 
youth center do not ordinarily select the adult leaders or heads of 
their clubs and teams. Someone higher than they in the organiza- 
tion does this, Hence, because the source of authority lies outside 
the group, many, probably most, group workers are heads rather 
than leaders. Also, headship rather than leadership is furthered 
when the group goals are set, even though only in part, by the 
Worker and/or his superiors rather than by the group members. 
Creover, when a certain social distance is consciously maintained 
Detween worker and group members, headship may never develop 

Into leadership. 
he degree to which a worker who is appointed head of a group 
Succeeds in attaining the status of leader depends largely on how 
i. plays his roles in the group and the roles he leaves to others. 
the group members find that they are permitted to share in setting 
ite and planning their achievement, if they find that the worker 
ee them and has faith in their ability to work out their prob- 
ae and if they perceive him as someone aware of their needs, 
tite to their wants and interests, and considerate of their feel- 
hl they will very likely voluntarily accept his influence, freely give 
Operation, and look upon him as a leader rather than a head. 
Like the military officer described in the passage quoted from 
ibb, the group worker has a dual role to play. He must respect 
ine ri and values of his superiors and at the same time win will- 
te p owership from his group. He also has to solve such complex 
ne as how to give each member satisfaction as an individual, 
“a wee group as a whole, and serve his own intentions, such 

Ping to improve intergroup relations. 


19 A 
Gibb, “Leadership,” p. 822. 
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EMOTIONAL RELATIONS BETWEEN CENTRAL PERSON 
AND OTHERS IN HIS GROUP 


The group formative process crystallizes around a central person 
who may or may not meet leadership criteria and who may or may 
not be labeled leader by the group. He may be the named leader, 
or he may be some other person. He may be the central person M 
the group as a whole or the central person in a subgroup, which may 
or may not have the closeness of a clique. A worker can infer 
much concerning group operations from understanding the person- 
alities of the central persons, the emotional relations between them 
and the other group members, and the way in which a central 
person serves as a dynamic focus for the group formative process. 

RedP’s?° analyses of the interpersonal patterns of some types of 
central persons help to throw light on the dynamics of group inter- 
action. On the basis of his own experiences with children and 
adolescents in school and camp group situations, he describes and 
explains the emotional relations between ten types of central persons 
and their followers. Three types serve as objects of identification, 
the identification being based on love or fear or both emotions. 
Two types serve as objects of aggressive drives or love drives: 
Five serve as ego support by providing the means for drive satis- 
faction, thereby helping to dissolve a common conflict situation. 
Briefly summarized, Redl’s descriptions and examples are as follows: 

1. “The Patriarchal Sovereign”: The central person is an elderly 
stern teacher who is fundamentally mild in manner and not un- 
friendly toward his pupils. The pupils feel a high degree of both 
love and fear for this teacher. They accept his values without 
question and, as long as they behave in keeping with his code, feel 
happily secure. Frequently, however, they experience a nagging 
fear of losing this happy security. 

Awe is the emotion operating here. The pupil’s love is of a type 
that leads to identification. “It would be absurd to say that they 
want to be like their teacher, but they want to behave so that their 
teacher will approve of them.” On the basis of this common feeling 
the pupils develop group emotion toward each other, 2 

2. “The Leader”: The central person is an attr 


2 Sr: active youn 
teacher who also stands for “work and discipline” byt as Me 
® Fritz Redl, “Group Emotion and Leadership,” Psychiatry, 1942, x. 
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sympathetic with the children’s drives. The pupils are aware of 
this, feel a high degree of love toward him and little or no fear. 
They accept what the teacher stands for without much question. 
This type of central person appeals to the love emotion as well as 
the narcissistic tendencies in the group members. They make him 
a part of their “ego ideal.” They want to be like him and on this 
basis develop group emotion toward one another. 

3. “The Tyrant”: The central person is a teacher who feels that 
he must impose order and maintain discipline at all times. He 
requires a “noisy machinery of special tricks, rules, and revenge 
techniques” for doing so. He may employ such discipline patterns 
in order to show late obedience to some demands of his own parents, 
or he may be using the pupils to satisfy his sadistic drives. The 
pupils submit to his tyranny and show genuine identification but 
distrust each other and so develop little “comradeship.” They 
“seem to fear that too much intimacy might endanger the successful 
repression of their hostility and might force them to realize what 
cowards they are.” 

The pupils identify with the teacher (central person) because of 
fear, not love. Not all fear leads into identification; but, according 
to Redl, it does in this type of situation. The pupils incorporate 
the teacher’s superego into their own and on the basis of this identi- 
fication (an outgrowth of fear) establish group emotion with each 
other, 

4. “The Central Person a Love Object”: Two examples are given. 
In one the central person is an attractive young male teacher; his 
pupils are sixteen-year-old girls. “The whole class falls in love 
with him.” In the other the central person is a very pretty, narcis- 
Sistic girl, loved and adored by a group of boys all of whom are 
equally unsuccessful in winning exclusive possession of her favor. 

This type of central person is not a leader in any sense of the 
term because the group members do not identify with him or 
incorporate his standards. Yet the central person does call out 
a display of group emotional symptoms. Potential members choose 
the same object of love and on the basis of this similarity develop 
§roup emotions with each other. 

5. “The Central Person as Object of Aggressive Drives”: In one 
example the central person is a tyrannical teacher but less sadistic 
and less superior in other personality traits than “the tyrant.” His 
Pupils hate him but under constant application of pressure obey 
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him. They dare not rebel because they realize that opposition 
would be futile and know the possible consequences. In their 
common hatred of the teacher they develop strong positive emo- 
tions toward one another. i 

In another example the object of hate and “piled-up aggression 
is a newcomer to the group who is very outspoken, narcissistic, 
defiant, and unskilled in dealing with the weaknesses of others. 
The aggression of the other pupils is immediately turned against 
him. It seems to bind them together, making them more of a group 
than they were before, 

While the group members do not identify with the central person 
and hate rather than love him, he does become the focal point of 
the group formative process. Potential members make the same 
person the object of their aggressive drives and through this simi- 
larity develop group emotion between each other. 

6. “The Organizer”: A newcomer in a class of thirteen-year-old 
boys becomes the central person for a small group who find clan- 
destine pleasure in the cigarette as “a symbol of adulthood.” They 
do not have the money or the courage to buy them or the impudence 
to steal them. The new boy can get cigarettes for them and will 
whenever they wish. He engenders neither love nor fear but does 
meet a leadership criterion in that he is able to help the boys 
achieve their goal. A group develops and is held together on the 
basis of participation in the “same forbidden pleasure.” 

Here the central person renders an important service to the 
others by providing the means for satisfying a common undesirable 
drive and thus prevents guilt feelings, anxieties, and conflicts which 
otherwise would be involved for the others, He makes it possible 
for the latent undesirable drives of the others to become manifest. 
Group emotions develop through the common conflict solution. 

7. “The Seducer”: In one example some boys are involved as 
a group in tabooed behavior. The central person, more developed 
than the others, is the “first to start it”; but he gains nothing from 
the group situation other than prestige. The others, however, need 
the group situation to overcome their restrictions, More infantile 
than the central person, they might not take the first step alone 
because that would make them feel guilty. They need someone to 
take the first step and use the central person for Purposes of seduc- 
tion. Only after he is “the first one to do it” are they rea dy 


and 
able to join him. 
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In another example the central person is a pupil who has no 
special influence over the others—he is not much liked, respected, 
or feared by them. At a time, however, when the ordinarily good 
student-teacher relations are somewhat under strain, he sets the 
whole class in an uproar by yelling aggressively at the teacher 
in a rebellious manner. 

Again group emotional reaction is evoked by the central person’s 
committing an “initiatory act.” He makes it possible for the others 
to satisfy undesirable drives that, otherwise, they would not satisfy 
because they would be able to exercise sufficient self-control to sup- 
press them. By committing the initiatory act, the central person 
makes it possible for the others to manifest their latent drives with- 
out feeling guilt, anxiety, and conflict. Again, through common 
conflict solution, group emotion develops. 

8. “The Hero”: Ina tyrant situation like the one described above 
the pupils have developed into preadolescent rebelliousness but 
are still sufficiently afraid of their teacher to “maintain defensive 
identification against rebellious wishes.” They pity one pupil who 
becomes the teacher’s special victim; but, to avoid the criticism of 
teacher implied in their pity, they hold tightly to protective identifi- 
cation with the teacher. One member, however, cannot endure the 
teacher’s sadistic attacks on his classmate and to everyone’s surprise 

ares to defend the victim. The teacher is too much taken aback 
to demonstrate anger at once. When he does, it is too late; the 
defiant one has become a “hero.” The others now adore him and 
identify with him. 

The situation is like the one for the previous type but with events 
Moving in the opposite direction. The pupils repress feelings of 
Tebelliousness because they fear the consequences of releasing them. 

he “hero” commits the “initiatory act” and, by demonstrating cour- 
Age, helps the others to discard their anxieties and dare, if not to 
act, at least to feel “what their own standard of justice has long 
Wanted them to experience.” The central person renders a service 
fo the ego of the potential group members by committing the 
Initiatory act” and thus saves them anxieties and conflicts. This 
ime the act “leads” in the direction of moral values versus cowardly 
Self-protection. Group emotions are evoked through the common 
Conflict solution. 

_ 9. “The Bad Influence”: This type of central person affects others 
m the group by his very presence and not overtly like “the seducer.” 
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His teachers say that something happens when he is around that 
makes the others “unruly, full of ‘dirty’ ideas, or just difficult to 
manage.” In botany class, for example, a word is mentioned that 
can be associated with a sex situation. All pupils making the as- 
sociation look at one boy (the central person) and then at each 
other. They grin. He grins back. On another day a similar situ- 
ation occurs, but nothing happens. The boy is absent. 

In this type of situation the potential group members experience 
undesirable drives which they cannot satisfy without remorse and 
anxiety because their conscience is in command of the situation. 
The central person, however, does not experience such conflict. 
Unlike that of the others, his conscience is not in “a bad jam 
squeezed between the urges of undesirable drives and strong supe! 
ego demands. He can face his drives and not care. From him the 
others gain sufficient encouragement to express what they had just 
been trying to suppress. He renders them a service by saving them 
guilt feelings, anxieties, and conflicts and enabling them to manifest 
openly their undesirable drives. Here, too, group emotions de- 
velop through the common conflict solution, 

10. “The Good Example”: In the same class there is a little group 
of good friends, one of whom, the te 
influence” over the others. 
than when he isn’t. 

Again we have group members who 
sures from undesirable drives seeking expression and a strong super- 
ego. The central person, however, experiences no such conflict. 
The others feel secure in his presence and move toward him. “The 
mere idea of expressing undesirable thoughts in his presence is 
impossible.” He gives them ego Support and saves them conflict. 
Again service is rendered by virtue of the “infectiousness of the 
unconflicted personality constellation upon the conflicted one.” 


Through common conflict solution the children develop group 
emotions in relationships with each other. 


acher says, has a “marvelous 
When he is around they are much nicer 


are caught between the pres- 


LEADERSHIP AND “GROUP CLIMATE” 


Leadership may be classed as authoritarian, democratic, or laissez- 
faire in keeping with the way influence is exerted, White and 
Lippitt studied the effects of these three types of leaders upon the 
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behavior of ten-year-old boys brought together in recreation clubs.”! 
The members of the different clubs were matched roughly on the 
basis of intellectual, physical, and socioeconomic status and inter- 
personal relations. 

The clubs changed leaders systematically every six weeks so that 
each group might experience all three types of leadership. Each 
adult played all three types in one group or another so that*differ- 
ences in the boys’ reactions might be attributed to differences in 
leadership procedures rather than to differences in the leaders’ per- 
Sonalities. Sometimes autocracy followed democracy; sometimes 
democracy followed autocracy. The clubs’ activities were equated 
by having the democratic groups meet first in order that the activi- 
ties selected by them might be the ones dictated by the authori- 
tarian leaders for their groups and the ones for which materials 
would be assembled by the laissez-faire leaders for theirs. 

The groups met weekly, two at a time, in adjacent clubrooms. 
Throughout the meetings the boys were observed by trained ob- 
Servers, and every boy was interviewed by a friendly “nonclub per- 
son” during each transition period and again at the close of the 
Experiment. 

Differences in Leaders’ Behavior. The general procedures fol- 
lowed in the three “social climates” are outlined in Table 2. 

The authoritarian or autocratic leader differed from the other two 
mainly in the extent to which he gave orders, either directly or in- 
directly, Some 45 per cent of his verbal behavior was imperative 
In nature, whereas only 3 per cent of the democratic leader’s was 
of this type. Through such behavior the authoritarian leader often 
needlessly thwarted the boys’ desires. His orders were frequently 
of the disrupting type, interrupting ongoing activity (“Stop that 
and do this”) or denying requests (“No, you can’t do that”). 

In contrast, the democratic leader was constantly on the alert to 
see how he might help a boy realize some desire or interest and 
thus help increase member involvement in the group activity. He 
used, instead of orders, “guiding suggestions,” such as “That’s a 
knife sharpener so you can have sharp knives to carve with” or 

Did you try going the other way—with the grain?” 
. “Ralph White and Ronald Lippitt, “Leader Behavior and Member Reaction 
in Three ‘Social Climates,” in Dorwin Cartwright and Alvin Zander (eds.), 


Š toup Dynamics: Research and Theory, chap. 40. Evanston, Ill.: Row, Peter- 
Son & Company, 1953. 
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Table 2 


Authoritarian 


Democratic 


Laissez-faire 


1. All determination of 
policy by the leader 


2. Techniques and activ- 
ity steps dietated by 
the authority, one at 
a time, so that future 
steps were always un- 
certain to a large de- 
gree 


3. The leader usually die- 
tated the particular 
work task and work 
companion of each 
member 

4. The dominator tended 
to be “personal” in his 
praise and criticism of 
the work of each mem- 
ber; remained aloof 
from active group par- 
ticipation except when 
demonstrating 


. Activity 


source: Dorwin Cartwright and Alvin Zan, 
search and Theory, p. 586. Evanston, TL: 


- All policies a matter of 


group discussion and 
decision, encouraged 
and assisted by the 
leader 

perspective 
gained during discus- 
sion period. General 
steps to group goal 
sketched, and when 
technical advice was 
needed, the leader sug- 
gested two or more al- 
ternative procedures 
from which choice could 
be made 


- The members were free 


to work with whomever 
they chose, and the di- 
vision of tasks was left 
up to the group 


. The leader was “objec- 


tive” or “fact-minded” 
in his praise and criti- 
cism, and tried to bea 
regular group member 
in spirit without doing 
too much of the work 


Reproduced by special permission of the publishers, 


der (eds. 
Row, Pete 


. Complete freedom for 


group or individual de- 
cision, witha minimum 
of leader participation 


. Various materials sup- 


plied by the leader, 
who made it clear that 
he would supply infor- 
mation when asked. 
He took no other part 
in work discussion 


- Complete nonpartici- 


pation of the leader 


- Infrequent sponta- 


neous comments on 
member activities un- 
less questioned, and no 
attempt to appraise or 
regulate the course of 
events 


), Group Dynamics: Re- 
tson & Company, 1953. 


The autocratic leader used criticism and praise more liberally 
than the other types of leaders, but his criticism Was not construc- 
tive, and his praise was leader-centered rather than group-centered, 
For example, after critically examining a boy’s job, he might say 
“That's the best view there, but I think I want a front view.” in 
democracy praise was more likely to come from a Stoup member 
than the leader. A boy, for instance, examines 


another meinber’s 
work and pronounces it “swell.” The leader and the others agree, 
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Critical comments from the democratic leader were directed toward 
helping the boys to develop evaluative criteria and to learn to ap- 
praise their own work independently. Once, for example, the 
leader said to a boy, “I think that is going to be pretty wobbly. 
Can you guess why I think so?” The boy answered, “Maybe be- 
cause there are so many bent nails and none that go through.” 

_ The three types of leaders differed very little with respect to giv- 
ing information, which was almost the sole function of the laissez- 
faire leader, but differed considerably in stimulating self-direction. 
Almost nonexistent in autocracy, this type of behavior was fairly 
frequent in democracy. It occurred mainly through the leader's 
(1) following up a boy’s idea and encouraging him to try it out and 
(2) making good use of such democratic procedures as group de- 
cision making, free discussion, voting, delegating tasks to commit- 
tees, and the like. 

In democracy the leader mingled freely with the boys and rein- 
forced interpersonal contact among them. Through “jovial, con- 
fiding” behavior, he helped to strengthen group morale, which was 
strikingly superior in democracy to that in the other two “social 
climates.” In autocracy the leader displayed lack of respect for 
the group members not only through monopoly of decision making 
and frustration of the boys’ need for sociability but also through 
Concern for his own dignity (kept his coat on at all times and never 
Squatted on the floor with the boys as did the democratic leader) 
and through egotistical use of the first person singular. Frequently 

is remarks were of the “I like,” “I want,” and “I am going to” type. 

Differences in the Members’ Reactions. Figures 1 and 2 reveal 
the most important differences in the boys’ reactions in terms of 

Oy-leader and boy-boy relationships. They also show that authori- 
tarian leadership led to two very different types of reactions: “(1) 
an aggressive, irritable, self-centered reaction in some clubs, and 
(2) a submissive, highly dependent, socially apathetic reaction 
{in other clubs.” 22 

In the laissez-faire groups the boys were free to do as they pleased. 

S Browne?® says, the results were much the same as those in 
anarchy, The group’s work was inferior in both quantity and 
Quality to that done in democracy or autocracy. There was much 


= Ibid, p. 491. 
ö C. G. Browne, “ ‘Laissez-faire’ or ‘Anarchy’ in Leadership?” Etc.: Review 
f General Semantics, 1955, 13:61-66. 
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Behavior to leader (absolute scale) 
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Demands for attention 


Friendly, confiding 


"Group-minded" 
suggestions 
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Out-of-club-field 
conversation 


Work-minded 
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ZZ 


Work directions 


Aggressive reaction to Reactia 3 
i n to demo: 
[a autocratic leader EZ leader mocratic 
Submissive reaction to Reaction to lai i 
i ISsez-fa 
autocratic leader leader ez-faire 


Fig. 1. Four patterns of child-to-leader relationship. (Ralph Whi: 

Lippitt, “Leader Behavior and Member Reaction in Three So ae 
in Dorwin Cartwright and Alvin Zander (eds.), Group Dynamics, ees 74 
and Theory, p. 608. Evanston, Ill.: Row, Peterson & Company, 1953, aves 
duced by permission of the publishers. ) P 
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Child-to-child behavior (absolute scale) 
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ne 2. Four patterns of child-to-child relationship. (Ralph White and 

onald Lippitt, “Leader Behavior and Member Reaction in Three ‘Social 

limates, ” in Dorwin Cartwright and Alvin Zander (eds.), Group Dynamics: 

esearch and Theory, p. 609. Evanston, Ill.: Row, Peterson & Company, 
Reproduced by permission of the publishers. ) 
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playing, loafing, and “pure silliness.” Lack of guidance led to 
disorganization, frustration, setbacks, discouragement, failure, and 
outright aggression. 

Democracy was much more efficient than laissez-faire and only 
slightly less efficient than autocracy. In some ways it was more 
efficient than autocracy, for it was more effective in helping the 
boys to achieve their recreation goal. Since the clubs were recrea- 
tion groups and not work groups, having fun was an important 
objective. In terms of the “having fun” goal, democracy was far 
more efficient than autocracy and about as efficient in terms of work 
goals, even though the work goals were made the chief objectives 
in autocracy. Moreover, interest in the work was more genuine in 
democracy than in autocracy. This was evidenced by the fact 
that the boys continued working whenever the leader left the room, 
whereas in autocracy they stopped working almost as soon as they 
were left alone. Also, conversation was focused on the work more 
in democracy than in autocracy; and originality, as well as work 
motivation, was greater. 

Autocracy created hostility and aggression. 
boys did not dare direct toward the leader fou 
in some boy made a scapegoat. Destruction of property, which 
never occurred in democracy, was “conspicuous at the end of the 
autocratic group.” “Dominating ascendance” to a high degree 
characterized autocracy. Remarks, for instance, like “Shut up” 
and “You put them away; you dumped them” occurred 392 times 
in autocracy to only 81 times in democracy. “Friendly ascendance” 
characterized democracy. Remarks like “Lets do coloring” and 
“Better fill in your side there” occurred 230 times to only 24 times 
in autocracy. 

Not all dissatisfaction engendered by author 
came to the surface. Latent discontent was indicated by the with- 
drawal of four boys from autocratic clubs, by the preference for 
democratic clubs expressed by nineteen of the twenty boys during 
the interviews, and by the almost explosive release of tension that 
occurred when a group changed from autocracy to democracy. 
Bottled up discontent was also indicated by comments of unhappi- 
ness and dissatisfaction made occasionally 
meetings. ae 

Greater dependence on the leader and less individuality 
in autocracy than in democracy. The boys tended to 


Frustration that the 
nd at times a target 


itarian leadership 


during autocratic group 


appeared. 
seek the 
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leader’s approval before proceeding to the next step in a project. 
They did not discuss out-of-club interests but in a generally subdued 
atmosphere kept soberly at work. In contrast, conversation in the 
democratic groups was varied and friendly; and the atmosphere, 
lively, Friendliness was shown through mutual praise and willing- 
ness to share materials. Group-mindedness was revealed in the 
Preponderance of “we” remarks over “IP remarks—such remarks 
as “Here’s something we might want,” “Look, here’s the soap for 
the soap carving we decided on,” and “We ought to learn these 
rules about voting and have things regular.” 

Similar Findings from Other Research. While Lippitt and 
White caution against trying to reduce to general laws findings 
from work with small groups, other investigators have obtained 
Similar results. Sanford,” for instance, also found that autoritarian- 
ism is less effective with groups that have experienced democracy 
than with groups that have not. And other studies”? reveal the 
usefulness of such democratic procedures as shared decision making 
and free discussion for strenthening group morale, increasing coop- 
eration and production, improving leader-group and intermember 
relations, releasing creativity, and changing attitudes and behavior. 

A number of writers point out that the three social climates ex- 
plored by Lippitt and White also characterize student-teacher rela- 
tions in the classroom. Bonner,2° for example, says that in the 
teacher-centered classroom the teacher is authoritarian, in the 
child-centered classroom there is “a loud echo of the laissez-faire 
technique,” and in the group-centered classroom education becomes 
a cooperative endeavor in which everyone involved is a participating 
member, 

A Matter of Degree. The three types of leadership—authori- 
tarian, laissez-faire, and democratic—may be thought of as marking 
Points along an imaginary scale with extreme authoritarianism at one 
end and complete laissez-faire (no leadership) at the zero end of the 
Scale. Authoritarian and democratic leadership vary along the 
continuum and are seen in different relations by different persons. 


“ F, H. Sanford, Authoritarianism and Leadership. Philadelphia: Institute for 
Research in Human Relations, 1950. 
. “For example see reports contained in Cartwright and Zander, op. cit., and 
lu A, P, Hare et al. (eds.), Small Groups: Studies in Social Interaction. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1955. 
? ® j"bert Bonner, Group Dynamics, pp. 253-256. New York: The Ronald 
Press Company, 1959. 
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To the person accustomed to a high degree of autocracy the mildly 
authoritarian leader may seem very democratic, and to the person 
accustomed to complete freedom a democratic leader may seem 
autocratic. 

Democratic leadership is commonly associated with group deci- 
sion, free expression of opinion and feelings, delegation of authority, 
shared responsibilities and satisfactions, maximum involvement of 
members, utilization of individual differences, release of creativity, 
group cohesiveness, and mutual respect of leader and led. While 
it ordinarily results in satisfying human relations, it does not always 
mean the greatest efficiency. Productivity may be greater in autoc- 
racy. 

The authoritarian leader stresses obedience and productivity. 
He stands aloof from the group and discourages intermember com- 
munication, except as it is channeled through him. He makes him- 
self the focus of group attention by monopolizing knowledge and 
initiatory action, by making decisions and giving directions without 
consulting others, and by holding on to as many other functions 
as he can. But he could not do this if he were not able to meet 
some of the group’s needs, which he does, according to Cattell, 
as quoted by Gibb,?? in two ways: “(1) the autocratic leader creates 
needs, 0.8, by bringing to the group fear, insecurity, and frustration 
by which they were not originally stimulated, and (2) he exploits 
regressive, primitive, unconscious needs, instead of helping the 
group to outgrow them, e.g., father dependence, vicarious satisfac- 


tion through identification, superego projection in place of individ- 
ual conscience.” 


The authoritarian leader is preferred b 
tarian personalities; for, as Thomas Gordo 
and those willing to accept dictation “are 
Both feel a sense of inner weakness, both 
both need to dominate and at the same time to submit to domina- 
tion.” In a similar vein Cartwright and Zander?» write: “Tt is the 
experience of many adult leaders of youth groups that the less ma- 
ture members avoid accepting responsibility by seeking the fe 
leader to make decisions for them. If the adult leader finds per- 


y followers with authori- 
n?® says, both the dictator 
cast from the same mold. 
devaluate the individual, 


* Gibb, “Leadership,” p. 909. 

* Thomas Gordon, Group-centered Leadership, p. 18. Boston: 
Mifflin Company, 1955. a j 

” Cartwright and Zander, op. cit., p. 547. 
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sonal satisfaction in having others dependent upon him, a sort of 
unconscious ‘collusion’ may develop in which members and leader 
both gain a sort of satisfaction out of the concentration of function 
in the hands of the leader.” 

The groups that many (probably most) group workers serve as 
heads or leaders are not “natural groups” but are recruited groups 
that often contain representatives of a number of subcultures. 
Hence, not all members of the group will have the same expectations 
of the leader or the same attitudes toward authority. Individual 
and group differences will be reflected in their behavior. For ex- 
ample, an upper-middle-class youngster may be frustrated by a very 
permissive adult leader. He may expect and want firm control 
and feel insecure without it. On the other hand, a member from 
the lowest social stratum may resist even minimal control. Having 
been on his own since a very early age, he wants unlimited freedom. 
As a result, the worker needs to be flexible in his leadership ap- 
proach, 

There is greater need for flexibility in working with groups in 
which membership is voluntary than with classes and other groups 
in which member withdrawal is not possible or easy. The worker 
cannot expect a group in which many members are highly individ- 
ualistic and suspicious of authority to permit him to play an im- 
Portant role for some time. Nor can he expect group members 
accustomed to having some adult do their thinking for them to as- 
sume straight off much responsibility for self-direction. He must 
move forward with the group members from where they are and use 
whatever influence he rightly can to help them set a course in the 
direction of shared leadership. 


FUNCTIONS OF THE WORKER AS LEADER 


The Basic Functions. With the other group members the worker 
shares such basic functions as helping the group to set goals, to 
move forward to achieve them, and to become a strong, cohesive 
unit. In addition, he has other functions, such as helping the group 
to perceive leadership as group property and to appreciate the 
importance of both the social-emotional and the task functions. 
Even though the worker may be an externally imposed leader re- 
sponsible to some authority outside the group, he should allow and 
encourage distribution of leadership throughout the group and not 
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try to have it centered in himself or focused in a selected few. 
It is, in short, his function to implement the philosophy of demo- 
cratic leadership. If he permits and helps to create opportunities 
for the members to perform leadership functions and helps them to 


make good use of such opportunities, the group’s growth should 
be like that pictured in Figure 3. 


LEADER 


Leadership functions 


Time and training 


Fig. 3. Diffusion of leadership responsibility. (F, S. Haiman, “Discussion 
Leader: Man Not Superman,” Adult Leadership, 1953, 1(10): 6. Reproduced 
by permission of the publishers, ) 


The worker also has the function of facilitatin 
because open communication is essenti; 
such important factors as hedonic tone 
accompanying group membership), viscidity (ability of the group 
to pull together as a team), and syntality (effectiveness of the total 
performance of the group as a group). Also, for feelings of secu- 
rity to develop, the leader must help the members establish struc- 
ture, without which there will be confusion and tension and possibly 
strife. To use a simple illustration from Ross and Hendry:2” “Tt 
is obvious that if in a group there is confusion of responsibilities 
among, for example, several subcommittees, there will be difficulties. 
If in planning for a party, several subcommittees have different 
responsibilities but no committee has responsibility for engaging 
the orchestra, the result may be that on the evening of the dance 
everything is ready but no orchestra appears.” 

Another obvious responsibility of the worker is to exercise 
encourage others to exercise initiative in relation to new ideas 
new projects. Some workers fail to demonstrate initi 


g communication 
al to the development of 
(degree of agreeableness 


and 
and 
ative, not so 
® Ross and Hendry, op. cit., p. 83. 
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much because of lack of ability or imagination, but because of lack 
of self-confidence. Initiative is a quality that can be developed. 
Also, the worker has a participatory function, but his participation 
must always be on the basis of professional understanding rather 
than personal need. If he becomes absorbed in an activity for its 
own sake or for some other reason, such as self-aggrandizement or 
Promotion of public relations, he will limit his effectiveness as a 
leader, 

The worker has a special obligation to help the group members 
realize the objectives held basic by the agency sponsoring the pro- 
gram—school, church, Y, youth center, scouts, and the like. These 
Zoals may include such objectives as the acquisition of information, 
development of specific skills, cultivation of useful work habits, 
inculcation of social attitudes, improvement of intergroup relations, 
development of social sensitivity, development of physical and 
mental health, and the like. Such objectives provide the framework 
for a program; but the worker must not, as Coyle®! says, be a propa- 
Bandist or a manipulator. 


_ He interprets and makes available the resources of the agency includ- 
Ing its outlook on life as expressed in agency objectives. Because his 

rst concern is always the opportunity for self-directed growth, he does 
not coerce people to accept points of view or teach them indirectly to 
become subservient to leadership. Free and understanding acceptance 
9f new values and the participation in new learning provide the essential 
Nourishment to growth. 


The relationship with the group and group members is the most 
/ Powerful tool that the group worker has at his command. It is, no 
doubt, for this reason that Wilson and Ryland ®? stress that, while 
What the worker does is important, what he does is less important 
than how he feels about the members, the subgroups, and the 
group as a whole. His feelings should be those of understanding 
and acceptance, of respect, and of faith in the essentially construc- 
tive nature of boys and girls. He should believe so strongly in the 
Personal worth and dignity of each member that acceptance of him 
as a worthwhile person is not diminished by knowledge of his prob- 
ems, idiosyncrasies, and inadequacies. 
a 


H Grace L, Coyle, ‘Group Work with American Youth, p. 25. New York: 
‘arper & Brothers, 1948. 

B Gertrude Wilson and Gladys Ryland, Social Group Work Practice, p. 30. 
ston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1949. 
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SUMMARY 


In the initial phases of group formation, there may not be any 
discernible structure; but, as group expectancies become more spe- 
cific, differentiation of roles or functions takes place. In even the 
most loosely organized group leadership emerges. It may be ex- 
pressed in the behavior of a single person or be centered in the 
group, passing from member to member in keeping with his ability 


to contribute to maintenance of the group and achievement of its 
goals. 
ò 


s include task functions (helping the group 
oblems) and social-emotional functions ( help- 
ing the group to maintain itself as a group). The two functions are 
the same person. This differentiation affects the 
evaluation of leadership. An individual, for example, considered a 
strong leader in terms of one type of function may not be found 
strong when appraised in terms of the other. The ideal leader 
would be skilled and flexible enough to perform both types. Lead- 
ership skills are learned skills. Opportunity for learning them at 
school should be open to all students and never limited to a few. 
Fear and love (in the psychoanalytic Sense) are the two emotions 
that play the most important role in the re] 
members and the central perso: 
process crystallizes. In paternalism, the con 
—a high degree of love and a high degre 
group members identify with the central person through fear. In 
situations involving the organizer type of ce 
emotion develops through some conflict soluti 


tion being engendered toward the Organizer. In the leadership 
and little or no fear. 


Oritarian, democratic, or 


eader the group is 
"sets policy and 
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makes decisions; the members follow his directions. The demo- 
cratic leader shares leadership responsibilities with the members. 
He participates in the group’s activities with the members, integrat- 
ing his role with theirs. He facilitates participation, encourages 
communication and interaction, offers his knowledge and skill to 
help the group achieve collective goals, and places the interests of 
the group above his own. 

The effectiveness of any type of leadership is determined largely 
by its acceptability to the followers and their expectations of a 
leader. In groups made up primarily of authoritarian personalities, 
leader-centered or directive leadership can be effective. In emer- 
gency situations where speed and efficiency are important, it may 
have some definite advantages over democratic leadership. The 
nature of the task, the nature of the situation, and the nature of the 
personality content of the group can tip the scales in favor of one 
type of leader over another. 

In school group work, group-centered or democratic leadership 
is preferred to authoritarian leadership because in the democratic 
climate there is the free interaction and open communication needed 
for helping students (including the shy and the aggressive) to un- 
derstand both themselves and others. The truly democratic worker 
or leader is able to relate himself to others acceptingly. 
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II: Principles and Techniques 


4: Group Discussion 


Group discussion, a basic technique in group work, is most useful 
when seen as a cooperative enterprise in which all members partici- 
pate freely on the basis of equality. It is most effective with small 
groups because, when the group is large, often some members tend 
to take over the discussion and others to become primarily listeners. 

We are not concerned here with group discussion in which the 
emphasis is upon expressive personal interaction, such as occurs in 
group counseling or therapy or takes place when friends meet at a 
Party or in some other similar social situation. Group counseling 
1S not considered here because it receives special attention in two 
ater chapters, Actually much discussion that takes place in small, 
“Ynamic groups, such as committees, small classes, and subgroups 
in large classes, closely approximates group counseling. The type 
o£ discussion that we are concerned with here is basically problem 
Solving. The group members are trying collectively to find out 
what to do or what to think regarding some particular matter. 

Using Utterback’s! classification, this type of group discussion is 

Ocused on questions or problems of (1) group action, (2) public 
Policy, and (3) personal conduct. If the question is of the first 

Pe, the group must come to a decision because it has a problem 
on which group action must be taken. Different groups in the 
Same Situation may be working concurrently on the same problem. 

oth the PTA and the student council, for example, may be trying 
© decide whether to recommend that the school participate in the 
Merican Field Service International Scholarship program. Or 
Perhaps it has already been decided that the school will take part 
© program, and each group is trying to decide how to raise 
ey to bring a foreign student to the school for one year. 
N the second type of discussion the group considers some matter 
Policy—institution or agency, community, state, national, or in- 


ern ape 
ational, It may be a matter on which the group members need 
Ly). 
189 illiam E, Utterback, Group Thinking and Conference Leadership, pp. 
0. New York: Rinehart & Company, Inc., 1950. 
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to clarify their thinking, perhaps in order to vote intelligently. It 
may be a question like “Should the school playground be kept open 
on Saturdays?” or “Should taxpayers assume the cost of student ac- 
tivity cards, as well as textbooks?” or “Should the age for compul- 
sory school attendance be lowered?” 

In the third type the group discusses some problem encountered 
by all or most of its members in the course of daily living—some 
matter on which the members seek increased understanding in order 
to develop principles for governing personal behavior. The discus- 
sion may focus on such questions as “How rigidly should a perso” 
conform to certain conventions?” or “How much freedom should 
teen-agers have in selecting their companions?” or “How should 
one act toward a person who likes to ‘spread gossip’ about others? 


THE PROBLEM-SOLVING PROCESS 


Group problem solving is not merely a replica of individual prob- 
lem solving. It is, as Kelley and Thibaut? say, a great deal more. 
“Because it occurs in communication and interaction with other 
persons, the products of the group member's thought may be un- 
predictable from the observation of solutions obtained in isolation. 
In addition, reaching a group solution requires an 
ess which affects the total outcome but which itself is partly a func- 
tion of the unique social organization of the group.” 

There is, however, a strong similarity between the procedures 
followed in individual problem solving and the ones followed in 
group problem solving. Some time ago a number of writers, such 
as Elliott? and Dashell,* pointed out that effective group discussion 
develops through stages very similar to the ones described by 
Dewey’ as the central factors in reflective thinking: (1) A difficulty 
is felt, and “the mind leaps forward to possible solutions.” (2) The 


®H. H. Kelley and J. W. Thibaut, “Experimental Studies of 
Solving and Process,” in Gardner Lindzey (ed.), Hand 


agreement proc 


Group Problem 


à book of Social Psychol- 
ogy, vol. II, p. 738. Reading, Mass.: Addison-Wesley re 
1954. 

"H, S. Elliott, The Process of Group Thinking, p. 36. New ork: Asadi 
tion Press, 1928. 


“J. F. Dashell, “Experimental Studies of the Influence of Social Situations on 
tha Behavier of Individual Human Adults,” in Carl Murchison (ed.), ande 
book of Social Psychology, p- 1131. Worcester, Mass.: Clark University Press, 
1935. 

£ John Dewey, How We Think, rev. ed., p. 107. Boston: D, C. Heath and 
Company, 1933. 
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problem is defined; there is “an intellectualization of the difficulty 

. into a problem to be solved.” (3) Possible solutions come to 
mind, and one suggestion after another is used “as a leading idea 
or hypothesis.” (4) The hypothesis is explored through “mental 
elaboration of the idea.” (5) The hypothesis is tested “by overt 
or imaginative action.” 

Bales® found that under certain conditions problem-solving dis- 
cussion progresses through a series of cycles, each beginning with 
the introduction of a disturbance “precipitated by the introduction 
of a new idea, or opinion, or suggestion” and closing with its resolu- 
tion. The conditions are those commonly encountered in confer- 
ences, committees, and the like, and specifically are as follows: (1) 
The group members are of our culture and are concerned with some 
fairly specific problem of group planning and decision that to some 
degree is unsolved in the beginning and solved at the end of the 

iscussion, (2) The members have some degree of ignorance and 
uncertainty regarding the relevant facts and possess somewhat dif- 
ferent values or interests by which the proposed solutions are to be 
Judged, (3) The group is under minimum pressure to maintain 
group solidarity so that the joint discussion will have some binding 
Power over the members and the pressures of disagreement tension 
and antagonism will be negatively valued. These are the condi- 
tions under which student problem-solving discussion groups usu- 
ally Operate, 
nder such conditions a group tends to move during discussion 

rom a relative emphasis upon problems of orientation (“What is the 
Problem?”) to problems of evaluation (“How do we feel about it?”) 
and Subsequently to problems of control (“What shall we do about 
N, Figure 4 shows the categories used by Bales and Strodbeck? 
in observing the problem-solving process in twenty-two groups. 
The orientation stage is marked by emphasis upon asking for, 
Siving, repeating, and clarifying information; the evaluation stage, 
Y seeking and giving opinions, making analyses, and expressing 
“clings; the control stage, by asking and giving suggestions, direc- 
‘ons, and ideas regarding possible courses of action. The relative 
*equency of both negative and positive reactions tends to increase 
Pa, Nobert F. Bales, “The Equilibrium Problem in Small Groups,” in Talcott 
U. 5 et al., Working Papers in the Theory of Action, chap. 4. Glencoe, 

7, Tee Press, 1953. 


M Robert F. Bales and Fred L. Strodbeck, “Phases in Group Problem Solving,” 
urnal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 1951, 46:485—495. 
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Shows solidarity, raises other's status, 


1 gives help, reward 


Social-emotional area: Shows tension release, jokes, laughs, 
positive reactions A shows satisfaction 


Agrees, shows passive acceptance, 
3 understands, concurs, complies 


Gives suggestion, direction, 
4 implying autonomy for other 


a. ia 


Task area: B Gives opinion, evaluation, analysis, 
attempted answers expresses feeling, wish 
6 Gives orientation, information, 
repeats, clarifies, confirms ig orgie f 
7 Asks for orientation, information, 
repetition, confirmation 
Task area: c Asks for opinion, evaluation, 
questions 


analysis, expression of feeling 


Asks for suggestion, direction, 
possible ways of action 


10 Disagrees, shows passive rejection, 
formality, withholds help 


Social-emotional areas 


D 11 Shows tension, asks for help, 
negative reactions 


withdraws out of field 


Shows antagonism, deflates other's 
status, defends or asserts self 


Fig. 4. Set of categories used for observation of the interaction process p 
problem-solving discussion groups. Key: a, problems of orientation; b, p!O a 
lems of evaluation; c, problems of control; d, Problems of decision; e, problem: 
of tension management; and f, problems of integration. (Robert F. Bales an f 
Fred L. Strodbeck, “Phases in Group Problem Solving,” in Dorwin Cartwrigh 
and Alvin Zander (eds.), Group Dynamics: Research and Theory, p- 387. 
Evanston, Ill.: Row, Peterson & Company, 1953. Reproduced by permission 
of the publishers.) 


as the process moves through the three phases, 

tive reactions tend to appear in alternation during the closing stages; 
and at the end, if a decision has been reached, the positive reactions 
described in the first three categories rise to their peak, “We note 
joking and laughter so frequently at the ends of meetings that they 
might almost be taken as a signal that the group has completed what 
it considers to be a task effort, and is ready for disbandment or 2 


new problem. This last-minute activity completes the hypothetical 


Negative and posi- 
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cycle of operations both for the task problems and social-emotional 
problems,” § 

For problem-solving discussion to be effective within a prescribed 
time, a relevant issue cannot be left unresolved; and time cannot 
be wasted on discussion of irrelevancies. The discussion must pro- 
ceed in some prescribed order. We can assume that solving prob- 
lems of orientation and evaluation is a prerequisite to solution of 
problems of control. As Bales® says: 


When the problems of arriving at a common orientation and evaluation 
of the situation have not been substantially solved by the group members, 
attempts at control will meet with resistance on the part of the others 
and frustration on the part of the person attempting to exercise the con- 
trol, Probably generally, unless there are contrary cultural, personality, 
or group organizational factors, the interacting persons tend to avoid 
Or retreat from this frustration-producing type of interaction by “back- 
tracking” toward orientation and evaluative analysis until the prior prob- 


ems are solved. 


Solving problems of orientation and evaluation involves not only 
answering such questions as “What is the problem?” and “What are 
the facts on it?” and “How do we feel about it?” but also answering 
Questions regarding criteria, such as “What are our objectives or 
Standards or values in dealing with this problem?” For example, 
a faculty, student, or PTA group, before deciding whether to rec- 
°mmend that the school participate in an international scholarship 
Program, needs to determine why or for what purposes the school 
should bring a foreign student into the school. Is it because some 
riva] school is taking part in such a program? Is it to show some 
Student from a less wealthy country how much more boys and girls 
Aave in this country than in his or hers? Is it to help improve in- 
ternational relations? Is it to give foreign students firsthand knowl- 
edge of this country and thereby help to counteract false impres- 
Slons about it? Or is it for some other purposes, and what values 
are being sought through their achievement? 


LEADERSHIP RESPONSIBILITY 


In solving any question or problem, the group has two kinds of 
Unctions to fulfill—task functions and social-emotional functions, 


Ibid., p. 489. A 
Bales, “The Equilibrium Problem in Small Groups,” p. 142. 
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These are described as leadership functions in the preceding chap- 
ter. The task functions involve giving all members opportunity to 
participate; helping to keep discussion focused on the issue being 
considered; clarifying, summarizing, and pointing up the discussion. 
Group maintenance or social-emotional functions involve making 
members aware of their importance and the need for their contri- 
butions; displaying and helping others cultivate attitudes of open- 
mindedness, friendliness, and courtesy; avoiding and helping others 
avoid attitudes of hostility and prejudice. Any member plays & 
leader role who helps the group to function effectively and solve its 
problems. The person who performs the greatest number of such 
acts is the group’s most effective leader. He may be designated 
leader, or he may not. 

A Delegated Leader Needed? Some experimental studies, such 
as the ones reported by Maier and Solem,! show that discussion 
groups led by delegated leaders function more effectively than those 
left to chance leadership. If the leader is democratic or group- 
centered, he helps to upgrade the group’s thinking. By creating & 
permissive atmosphere, asking good questions, and influencing the 
members in other ways to engage in the discussion, the leader makes 
it possible for minority views to have a constructive effect upon 


majority opinion and thus to raise the quality of the group’s think- 
ing. According to Maier and Solem:11 


In a leaderless discussion the majority dominates, and this condition 
releases social pressure which has an important influence on opinion. 
Without the right kind of leadership, therefore, a minority cannot effec- 
tively compete with the pressure of the majority. When the minority 
opinion is right, and there is no protection from the leader, a distinct 
potential contribution is lost; when it is wrong, the minority canont con- 
vince the majority. The leader, in giving the minority a greater Voice, 
can up-grade the end result of a discussion without running the risk of 
down-grading the end product. The quality of thinking in a democracy 
is thus dependent on the opportunities it affords minority opinions to be 
heard. 


Other investigators have also found that effective discussion de- 
pends more upon the quality of leadership than upon the mere 


1 N, R. F. Maier and A. R. Solem, “The Contributions of a Discussion Leader 
to the Quality of Group Thinking: The Effective Use of Minority Opinions,” 
Human Relations, 1952, 5:277-288. 

a Ibid., p. 288. 
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presence of a leader. Another study that well supports this con- 
clusion is the Preston and Heintz" study of the effects of two con- 
trasting styles of leadership—participatory and supervisory. The 
experimental group included eighty-three students, each of whom, 
before being assigned to a discussion group, secretly ranked twelve 
prominent men according to preference as President of the United 
States. Of the eighteen students selected to serve as leaders, nine 
functioned as participatory leaders and nine as supervisory leaders. 
The group’s task was to formulate a group ranking of the twelve 
names, 

The participatory leaders were instructed to create a free atmos- 
phere and to facilitate interaction of group members (1) by being 
Sure that each of the twelve names received a reasonable amount of 
Consideration and by avoiding decisions overtly influenced by ex- 
treme prejudice, (2) by endeavoring to have all members take part 
and by paying special attention to those who “might be shy or back- 
ward in offering or defending their opinions,” and (3) by discour- 
aging tendencies to decide cases by use of chance, e.g., by tossing 
Coins. The supervisory leaders were instructed not to take part in 
the discussion and to limit their responsibility “solely to seeing that 
the work was done with reasonable expedition.” Under both types 
of leaders the operation was to be completed by the group members 
in half an hour. 

Each group agreed on a single rank order for the twelve names 
and reported it to the experimenters. Twenty-four hours later the 
students were instructed to rank order the names again individually 
and secretly, On each of the three occasions of name ranking the 
students were instructed that they were not to keep any record of 
their work, 

That participatory leadership was more effective than supervisory 
leadership was evidenced by the fact that agreement between group 
tanking and second individual ranking was significantly greater for 
Participatory group followers than for supervisory group followers 
and by the fact that agreement between the first and second indi- 
Vidual rankings was significantly greater for supervisory group fol- 
‚Owers than for participatory group followers. Strong group opin- 
lon was not formed under supervisory leadership. Furthermore, 


"Malcolm G. Preston and Roy K. Heintz, “Effects of Participatory vs. Super- 
Visory Leadership on Group Judgment,” Journal of Abnormal and Social Psy- 
chology, 1949, 44:345-355. 
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in responding to a supplementary questionnaire, participatory group 
members reported satisfaction with the group rankings more often 
than did supervisory group members. The participatory group 
followers rated their discussions as being significantly more friendly 
and enjoyable and with their leaders “noted the task as being sig- 
nificantly more interesting, and as being more efficient and produc- 
tive.” Whether they actually participate or not, most people find 
satisfaction in knowing that they can participate if they want to do 
so. 
When the delegated leader functions as the type of leader de- 
scribed as participatory or democratic or group-centered, he views 
every member of the group as a potential resource person. When 
he opens participation to all, he helps the group discover that most 
members, if not all, possess knowledge and/or skill important to the 
group and so are resources on which the group can draw. This dis- 
covery helps the group members to gain confidence in their ability 
to share leadership responsibilities and encourages them not to look 
to the worker or some person named the leader to assume full re- 
sponsibility for the leadership functions, 

Group members can profit from leaderless discussions especially 
when they deliberately engage in such experiences in order to learn 
to share leadership responsibilities. When leadership is not estab- 
lished in one person and the group is given full responsibility, some 
members who have previously been too dependent upon a delegated 
leader find that they can initiate activity and play other leader roles. 

Whether the worker should place full leadership responsibility on 
the group at once or do so gradually is a controversial question. 
When full responsibility is given to the group at once, there may be 
considerable silence at the outset which 


may create more anxiety 
for the worker than the others. The members may be silent be- 


cause they are surprised, frustrated, or uncertain; or they may main- 
tain silence because they are busy thinking, trying to organize their 
thoughts before speaking. Each may prefer that someone else 
speak first; but very probably each is, as Gordon!s says, “scurrying 
for ideas.” “If the leader is secure enough to wait out the pause,” 


the group will most likely take over eventually and show self-respon- 
sibility. 


13 Thomas Gordon, “Improving Your Leadership in Discussion Groups,” Adult 
Leadership, 1953, 1(10):16. 
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PLAYING FUNCTIONAL ROLES 


Sharing leadership does not mean passing it mechanically from 
member to member, regardless of a member’s ability or inclination 
to take the role. Leadership is not, as Bonner’ says, to be passed 
around the circle like a pipe of peace. The skills and attitudes 
needed for participating effectively in group discussions as leaders 
or followers can, however, be developed by most, if not all, students, 
The group worker can help them do so by helping them to become 
informed regarding functional and nonfunctional roles, by discussing 
such information with them, by encouraging them to analyze them- 
Selves to identify the roles that they play best and least well, by 
Stimulating them to seek improvement of their skills, by arranging 
Special practice sessions, and by encouraging them to observe them- 
Selves in action (individually and as a group) and to compare their 
findings. Evaluative discussions that entail both praise and criti- 
cism can be effective learning experiences, especially when the 
Worker helps keep the emphasis on the positive. 

Some practice exercises are suggested in the last part of this chap- 
ter, and a descriptive list of functional and nonfunctional member 
roles is given below. This list*® is based on an analysis contained in 
One of the first reports!® on the summer training sessions held at 
Bethel, Maine, by the National Training Laboratory in Group De- 
velopment. Some writers! ridicule the terminology, but many stu- 
dents find that the glossary helps them to understand the specific 
Ways in which they can help a discussion group fulfill its task and 
Social-emotional functions. The list is as follows: 

_ l. Group-task Roles. These are the functions required in select- 
ing and carrying out a group task. 


Initiating activity: proposing solutions; suggesting new ideas, new 
efinitions of the problem, new attack on problem or new organization 
Of material. 


“Hubert Bonner, Group Dynamics, p. 30. New York: The Ronald Press 
‘ompany, 1959. 
L “Jack R. Gibb (ed.), “Functional Roles of Group Members,” Adult 
Cadership, 1953 1(8):17-20. 
TI Kenneth D. Benne and Paul Sheats, “Functional Roles of Group Members,” 
E Journal of Social Issues, 1948, 4(2):41-49. 
See, for example, Robert G. Gunderson, “Group Dynamics: Hope or Hoax?” 
Quarterly Journal of Speech, 1950, 36:34-39. 
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Seeking information: asking for clarification of suggestions, requesting 
additional information or facts. 

Seeking opinion: looking for an expression of feeling about something 
from the members, seeking clarification of values, of suggestions or ideas. 

Giving information: offering facts or generalizations, relating ones 
own experience to group problem to illustrate point. 

Giving opinion: stating an opinion or belief concerning a suggestion 
or one of several suggestions, particularly concerning its value rather 
than its factual basis. 

Elaborating: clarifying, giving examples or developing meanings, try- 
ing to envision how a proposal might work out if adopted. 

Coordinating: showing relationships among various ideas or sugges 
tions, trying to pull ideas and suggestions together, trying to draw to- 
gether activities of various sub-groups or members. 

Summarizing: pulling together related ideas or suggestions, restating 
suggestions after the group has discussed them. 

Testing feasibility: making applications of suggestions to real situations, 
examining practicality and workability of ideas, pre-evaluating decisions. 


2. Group-building and Maintenance Roles. These are the social- 


emotional functions required for strengthening and maintaining 
group life and activities. 


Encouraging: being friendly, warm, responsive to others, praising 
others and their ideas, agreeing with and accepting contributions of 
others. 

Gate keeping: trying to make it possible for another member to make 
a contribution to the group by saying, “we havent heard from Jim yet,” 
or suggesting limited talking time for everyone so that all will have & 
chance to be heard. 

Standard setting: expressing standards for group to use in choosing its 
content or procedures or in evaluating its decisions, reminding grouP 
to avoid decisions which conflict with group standards. 

Following: going along with decisions of the group, somewhat passively 
accepting ideas of others, serving as audience during group discussion 
and decision making. 

Expressing group feeling: Summarizing what group feeling is sensed 
to be, describing reactions of the group to ideas or solutions. 


3. Both Group-task and Group-maintenance Roles. These are 
roles that may fulfill both task and social-emotional functions. 


Evaluating: submitting group decisions or accomplishments to com- 
parison with group standards, measuring accomplishments against goals. 
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Diagnosing: determining sources of difficulties, appropriate steps to 
take next, the main blocks to progress. 

Testing for consensus: tentatively asking for group opinions in order 
to find out if the group is nearing consensus on a decision, sending up 
trial balloons to test group opinions. 

Mediating: harmonizing, conciliating differences in points of view, 
making compromise solutions. 

Relieving tensions: draining off negative feeling by jesting or pouring 
oil on troubled waters, putting a tense situation in a wider context. 


4. Some Types of Nonfunctional Behavior. The following be- 
haviors can be interpreted differently by different members of the 
group. What may appear, for example, to one member as “block- 
ing” may seem to another a needed effort toward “testing feasibil- 
ity.” 

Being aggressive: working for status by criticizing or blaming others, 
showing hostility against the group or some individual, deflating the ego 
or status of others. 

Blocking: interfering with the progress of the group by going off 
On a tangent, citing personal experiences unrelated to the problem, argu- 
ing too much on a point, rejecting ideas without consideration. 

Self-confessing: using the group as a sounding board, expressing per- 


Sonal, non-group-oriented feelings or points of view. 
Competing: vying with others to produce the best idea, talk the most, 


Play the most roles, gain favor with the leader. 

Seeking sympathy: trying to induce other group members to be sym- 
Pathetic to one’s problems or misfortunes, deploring one’s own situation 
i disparaging one’s own ideas to gain support. 

Special pleading: introducing or supporting suggestions related to 
one’s own pet concerns or philosophies, lobbying. 

Horsing around: clowning, joking, mimicking, disrupting the work of 

© group. , 

Seeking recognition: attempting to call attention to one’s self by loud 
Or excessive talking, extreme ideas, unusual behavior. 

Withdrawing: acting indifferent or passive, resorting to excessive 
formality, daydreaming, doodling, whispering to others, wandering from 

© subject. 


Periodically filling out a self-analysis chart or check list like the 
She in Figure 5 helps a group member to diagnose his own behavior, 
to become aware of his strengths and weaknesses as a discussion 
Participant, to develop flexibility, to become aware of a group’s need 
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Self-analysis Check List 


Roles I fill |Roles I would | Roles I fill | Roles | would 
Task roles 


most often |mostliketo fill] least well | like to practice 
Initiating activity =| 
Seeking information 


Seeking opinions i - 
Giving information = 

Giving opinions E 

Elaborating =] 
Coordinating HE 

Summarizing 


Testing feasibility I 


Group-maintenance roles 
Encouraging 

Gate keeping 

Standard setting = 
Following 

Expressing group feeling 
Relieving tension iz 


Either task or group-maintenance roles 
Evaluating 
Diagnosing ae 
Testing for consensus 
Mediating 


Nonfunctional behaviors 


Being aggressive 
Blocking 2 
Self-confessing 
Competing 

Seeking sympathy 
Special pleading 
Horsing around 
Seeking recognition 
Withdrawing 


Fig. 5. Self-analysis chart. (Jack R. Gibb et al., 
Members,” Adult Leadership, 1953, 1(8): 21. 


“Functional Roles of Group 
Reproduced by permission of 
the publishers. ) 


for particular roles, and to increase his ability to meet the group’s 
needs. By withdrawing from group participation to observe the 
roles played by the other members in group discussion and record- 
ing his observations on check lists like the ones shown in Figure 6, 
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Role-identification Chart* 


Task roles 


Needed 
roles 
missing 


Roles 

filled 

when 
needed 


Roles 
taken 
when not 
needed 


Initiating 
activity 


71 


Role-distribution Chart 


Task roles 


Initiating 
activity 


Seeking 
information 

Seeking 
Opinions 


Seeking 
information 


Seeking 
opinions 


Ete, 


= 


Etc. 


Group-maintenance roleg 


Either task o 


Evaluating 


Group-maintenance roles 


—— 


Encouraging 


Gate keeping 


Standard 
setting 


Either task or group- 
maintenance roles 


Evaluating 


Diagnosing 


Diagnosing 


Testing for Testing for 
Consensus consensus 
Etc. 
Etc. 


* During a meeting, tally each contribution in the first 
Column. If you think it was needed at the time, tally 
also in the third column; if not, in the fourth. 

henever you think a role is needed but not filled, 
tally in the second column. 


mie 6. Role-identification and role-distribution charts. (Jack R. Gibb et al., 
Unctional Roles of Group Members,” Adult Leadership, 1953, 1(8):19. Re- 
Produced by permission of the publishers. ) 
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a group member can increase his sensitivity to the group’s role re- 
quirements. 


FREEING COMMUNICATION 


Communication Barriers. Learning and talking about potential 
barriers to communication help some group members to recognize 
the obstacles and to appreciate the need for overcoming them. 
Such intellectual understanding may help them (but may not) gain 
the emotional understanding or insight needed for hurdling them. 

Feelings of Inadequacy and Insecurity. Probably the most fre- 
quently encountered barriers are lack of verbal skill and lack of 
self-confidence, the second very often being a cause of the first. 
Some too often silent members want to take part but are not so 
quick as others in finding “the right words.” By the time they feel 
ready to say what they want to say, someone else has said it, or the 
group has moved to another topic. Frustration and lack of self- 
confidence increase. Such a member may give up and, by not try- 
ing, deprive himself of the practice required for developing needed 
skills. Some other members who have verbal skill do not participate 
because they believe that their contributions are not worth hearing 
or that others have more to offer than they. 

The member who feels inadequate or thinks he cannot make 4 
worthwhile contribution is rarely a productive participant. Fur- 
thermore, his silence can become a barrier to others who may in- 
terpret it as evidence of indifference, disapproval, superiority, oF 
the like. 

Fear of a negative response to one’s contribution and strong need 
to overconform or to oppose authority are other barriers erected on 

. feelings of inadequacy and insecurity. A member may limit his 
participation primarily to watching and listening because he fears 
that anything he may say will be criticized, rejected, or (and per- 
haps worst) ignored. Frequently fear of a negative reaction stems 
from a strong need to identify with authority. A member who 
needs support from the “authorities,” often keeps silent until he is 
sure of saying the “right thing.” This type of person tends to be 
more concerned with who says something than with what is said, 
giving more attention to the foolish words of a VIP than to the 
wise words of someone little known. 

No doubt, it is such need to conform to authority that causes some 


Q 
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students who are “A” chasers rather than pursuers of knowledge to 
dislike group discussion as a teaching method. In dynamic give- 
and-take discussion situations they cannot be sure what the teacher 
accepts and rejects and they risk saying something which they may 
later find is not supported by his opinion. Retracting may prove 
difficult. As Gordon's says, there are students who “jump like 
mountain goats from one expert to another—or, as it is appropriate 
at some universities, from one great book to another” in search for 
infallible sources of authority. This urge to conform causes an 
individual to submerge his uniqueness and to repress tendencies to 
Creativeness. 

py Overreaction to authority in terms of opposition rather than of 
Conformity may also stem from feelings of inadequacy and fear of 
rejection. Stereotyped opposition may lead a member to tear down 
the contributions of other members and to oppose all suggestions 
from the leader, whether good, bad, or indifferent. Such hostility 
can render the leader useless and split the group into factions. 

In the early stages of discussion some members tend to be self- 
Centered in their participation but in time become group-centered 
and sensitive to the interests of the others as well as to their own. 
Some, however, uncertain regarding their status in the group, con- 
tinue to be self-centered and seriously impede the group through 
their attention-seeking behavior. They monopolize the talk, making 
rambling contributions of the anecdotal or testimonial type, clown- 
ing, bringing up irrelevant personal matters, commenting needlessly 
and often overcritically on contributions from others, seeing personal 
implications never intended in the comments of others, and doing 

(other such things. 

; Listening without Trying to Understand. To Rogers and Roeth- 
isberger!? a major communication barrier is found in “our very 
natural tendency to judge, to evaluate, to approve (or disapprove) 
the statement of the other person or the other group.” The stronger 
Ne feelings are on the subject, the less likely it is that there will be 
any mutual element in the communication between persons holding 
ifferent points of view. This is so because evaluation is almost al- 
Ways from the hearer’s point of reference, not the speaker’s. Actu- 


diem Thomas Gordon, Group-centered Leadership, p. 73. Boston: Houghton 
4 in Company, 1955. 

Ni C. R. Rogers and F. J. Roethlisberger, “Barriers and Gateways to Commu- 

Cation,” The Harvard Business Review, 1952, 30(4):47. 
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ally people with different points of view do not talk of the Bei. 
thing. Each speaks from a different frame of reference and eval 
ates the words of the other from his own point of view, taking, i, 
might say, the words of the other person out of context. Until an 
speaker seeks to perceive another speaker’s ideas and attitude 
from that person’s point of view, there can be little understanding: 
And until there is listening with understanding, there is little rea 
communication. de 
\ Heightened emotions make it difficult to listen with understan 
ing—to achieve the frame of reference of another participant 
when the other has a point of view different from the listener’s. H 
however, some member of the group can play the role of the neutra : 
understanding leader, he may be able to help the opponents to ee 
tablish mutual communication by helping them to realize that ne! 
ther one is 100 per cent right or 100 per cent wrong. A 
Another somewhat similar barrier to effective communication a 
as described by Gordon,”° the “basic tendency of the human being 
to resist change when pressures are put upon him by others.” The 
mere act of opposing another’s idea erects a barrier. If, instead © 
being opposed, the speaker is asked to expla: 
bution, he may re-examine his idea in the 
If, however, he encounters only opposition, 
praise the idea but tends instead to repe 
acrimoniously what he first said. 
Limited Face-to-face Contacts. Communication can be 0b” 
structed by limited face-to-face contacts resulting from organiza- 
tional structure, formalized channels of communication, status d 
ferences, and physical arrangements, A group of teachers, for 
example, find it difficult to discuss school problems with the schoo. 
superintendent and board members if all Previous communication 
with them has been through principals and coordinators. Another 
example: In a certain town with one junior high school, pupils are 
placed in room groups according to the elementary schools from 
which they graduated. They are thus indirectly segregated on the 
basis of socioeconomic level. On the school playground these pu- 
pils tend to stay together in room groups.. In another nearby tow? 
that also has only one junior high school, children from various parts 
of town are grouped in the same room. Every pupil is likely to find 
in his room group some whom he knew in elementary school and 


in or clarify his contri 
process of clarifying it. 
he is not likely to reap 
at emphatically and perhaps 


® Gordon, op. cit., p. 85. 
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some who attended other schools in different parts of town. Here 
there is considerable intermingling on the playground of pupils from 
various rooms. This increased face-to-face contact may be one 
reason why student council sessions are more lively and apparently 
more productive in the second school than in the first. 

A serious consequence or by-product of reduced face-to-face con- 
tacts is the tendency on the part of some individuals and some 
groups to develop stereotyped attitudes and feelings toward mem- 
bers of groups other than their own. Often these attitudes and feel- 
ings are hostile, which partly explains why some boys and girls 
entering a coeducational school without previous coeducational ex- 
Periences feel uneasy with members of the other sex and even sus- 
Picious of or hostile toward them. Similarly, hostility may develop 
between day and dormitory students in schools and colleges that 
maintain residence halls and have strict regulations that bar day stu- 
dents from residence halls and dormitory students from the quarters 
reserved for use by day students. 

3 Role of the Worker. The authoritarian leader or group worker 
Creates barriers to communication; the democratic or group-cen- 
tered leader or worker reduces them. The democratic worker seeks 
Physical arrangements that are conducive to effective participation, 
Such as having as many members as possible sit face to face and 

oing away with such authoritarian symbols as gavels and podia. 

e avoids imposing his judgments on the group and tries to create 
OPportunities for the expression of minority views. In short, he 

tes to produce a permissive, nonthreatening atmosphere. 

He strives to help the group recognize that problem solving and 

ecision making are complex, time-consuming processes, so that the 
members’ will accept the need for giving everyone opportunity and 
‘me to make his contribution and the need for taking time to con- 
Sider all points of view. He sets a pattern of listening attentively, 
of showing respect for the opinions of others, of asking questions to 
ae a member make clear his point. By following such patterns, 
© members gradually learn that they can reach better solutions 
When they give thoughtful consideration to all suggestions and that 
maximum participation helps to increase both the number and the 
Quality of the suggestions. 
6 4 prevent reinforcement of prejudices through discussions that 
ittle more than the pooling of ignorance, the worker stimulates 
© group to equip itself with information by using appropriate re- 
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sources, such as films, slides, recordings, bibliographical en 
and the like. His enthusiastic interest in a subject and thoughtfu 
evaluation of the findings regarding it may prove infectious. er 

It is the worker’s function to help the group gain skill in critica 
thinking, but it is not his function to guide the thinking of the group 
in some direction of his own choosing. He should never manipu 
late the group, however worthwhile his goal. The purpose of group 
thinking, as Hainan?! says, is to interchange ideas so that the group 
members may understand each other better and perhaps find areas 
of agreement in which they can take joint action. Its purpose 1 
not to subordinate the individual to the group and to develop con 
formity. The worker who pressures a group to accept his point 0 
view, who does not recognize a member’s right to dissent, who views 


dissension as evidence of maladjustment, and who thinks he is help- 


ing people to adjust by forcing them to see things his way is simply 
not qualified to direc 


t group discussion. 

Some teachers fear that, in using discussion methods with class 
groups, they may fail in some of their responsibilities as teachers: 
How, for example, can a teacher impart information and cultivate 
attitudes and at the same time function as an impartial, permissive 


discussion leader? What if the class arrives at an erroneous COP 
clusion? 


If the “erroneous conclusion” 
facts, such as the symbols to b 
cal formula, or the name of th 
the United Nations at a partic; 
by particular algebraic symbol, 


is reached with respect to established 
e used in expressing a certain chemi- 
e man who was Secretary-General © 
ular time, or the principles expressed 


s, the worker should correct the err OF 
by giving or helping the class to obtain the facts. In Utterback’s” 


words, “Group discussion in such matters serves no useful purpose 
in the classroom or outside of it.” If, however, “erroneous conclu- 
sion” is reached regarding some matter on which there is a differ- 
ence of opinion among others, as well as among the class members 
—some matter on which truth is not known for certain and about 
which the experts as well as, or instead of, the students may be in 
error, the focus then needs to be on how to think rather than on 
what to think; and the discussion method may be the most appro- 
priate teaching procedure. 


* Franklyn S. Hainan, “Groupthink or Group Thinking,” Adult Leadership; 
1953, 1(10):12. 


= Utterback, op. cit., p. 145. 
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What if the students reach a conclusion not deemed desirable 
by the teacher? He can hope that the class will seek his opinion 
and that, when he offers it, they will give his views thoughtful con- 
sideration. Should they not ask his opinion, he can always remem- 
ber that he too is a member of the group and ask whether the others 
would care to hear his views. If in the past he has not tried to 
force acceptance of his opinions, he may get the answer hoped for. 
Certainly direct expression of his views is preferred to manipulative 
Procedures whereby he steers discussion toward the conclusion that 
he wants reached. Utterback”® analyzes such a situation as follows: 


By throwing out a series of carefully prepared questions to provoke 
discussion and then by elaborating upon the favorable responses and 
ignoring the unfavorable, a moderator can sometimes bring a group 
to a desired conclusion without any member’s suspecting that the think- 
Ing of the group has been manipulated for an ulterior purpose. But 
however good the purpose, the method must be condemned. It is a 
Perversion of group thinking and in the end is self-defeating. Those 
whose responses were ignored have not really been convinced, and the 
More observant will eventually detect the advocate behind the teacher's 
Mask of simulated impartiality. 

 * + Nor should we regret the tendency of young people to examine 
traditional beliefs critically; each generation must do its own thinking. 
tis comforting to reflect that in so far as traditional belief is sound, it 
will Survive critical examination; for free discussion is a better preserva- 
tive of truth than indoctrination. 


The worker avoids the use of manipulative procedures and strives 
to help the others avoid using them. He tries to help the members 
Use minority opinion to upgrade the quality of their thinking and at 
the same time guard against the exploitation of discussion by some- 
One who, hiding behind a mask of cooperation, seeks achievement 

Some personal goal perhaps unrelated to or opposed to the 
Stoup’s goals, 
_ arliamentary Procedure. Parliamentary procedure, designed as 
a to communication, becomes at times more an obstacle than an 
linn The stereotyped use of uniform procedures, such as those out- 
ned in Robert’s Rules of Order, can create a formal, even cold, 
Osphere that is far more conducive to control of thought than to 
Tee interchange of ideas and creative thinking. 
Some workers take pride in having the members of their groups 


” Ibid., pp. 145-146. 
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be well versed in parliamentary law. They encourage them to use 
as formal a procedure as possible, regardless of the situation. As a 
result, some members never perceive that there are situations in 
which parliamentary procedure is not appropriate. It is not wise, 
for example, to apply parliamentary law to meetings held purely for 
educational purposes or in conferences directed toward resolution of 
differences. Lack of such understanding, no doubt, explains why 
the meetings of many relatively small groups, such as committees, 
are conducted in the style of assembly sessions. Being a face-to- 
face group, the average committee should conduct its meetings IR 


an taking an active part in the 
s growing out of, not preceding 


group is most likely to become 


hich General Robert wrote his 
Rules of Order. However, for deliberation to be successful, sub- 
stantial agreement needs to be ach F 


i ieved; and Robert’ fail to 
provide adequately for the development of doties ea 
The problem needs to be fully defined and explored, and this can 


be prevented by someone’s moving for specific action early in the 
discussion. Before the group is ready to consider prob] arly Beh 
trol (to make a decision regarding course of ade) > o: ra 
itself bound by a motion passed by a bare majority > ge 
might have been rejected by many who voted for it had Sie se a 
opportunity to give it full consideration. pas 

A motion made early in a session shapes a problem in terms of 


* J. P. O’Brien, “The Use and Abuse of Parliamenta; 


P » 
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the group’s first thoughts on it and, as Knowles?’ says, can commit 
the group to thinking about only one solution before other possibil- 
ities have been discovered or considered. Moreover, a group can 
become so entangled in the process of making and amending mo- 
tions that its members may completely overlook some orientation 
and evaluation steps essential to intelligent decision making. 

Knowles also points out that making a motion may be more fa- 
vorable to winning a fight than to stimulating thinking. An early 
motion may split the group into factions and draw a battle line be- 
tween them. Such misuse of parliamentary law was well illus- 
trated in a student council meeting in which some important de- 
Cisions had to be made regarding the budget. Very early in the 
Meeting one member moved that a group represented by him be 
allotted funds for sending a representative to a national convention. 

Te reminded the others that in previous years his group had re- 
ceived funds for this purpose and pointed out some advantages of 
having the school represented at the national meeting. Once the 
Motion was passed, its advocates relaxed and became very affable. 
Some other members, however, showed signs of increasing tension. 
Before long one took advantage of an opportunity to protest that 
year after year the council allotted funds to one group for represen- 
tation at a national meeting and by such action left no funds for 
Other groups to be represented at national conferences. 

When the group began exploring the total situation with regard 
to school representation at national conferences, the proponent of the 
Motion passed reminded the group that a decision had been made 
and so the discussion was not in order. Most of the others, how- 
Ever, recognized that to adhere to parliamentary procedure would 

inder, not help, democratic action. The group decided to go back 
and “start at the beginning.” The meeting was extra long, but it 
ended with a decision acceptable to all. To make it official, the 
group voted on it; but the council members did not need the lack of 

senting votes to know that they had achieved consensus. 

This experience helped the student council to learn that it is im- 
Portant to find out the true will of the group and that this cannot be 

One without fair, full, meaningful discussion. The council mem- 

ers learned the importance of taking stock (learning the thoughts 


24 M. S. Knowles, “Move Over, Mr. Robert,” Adult Leadership, 1952, 1(2): 
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and feelings of all on a subject) so that they might know where 
they agreed and where they disagreed with regard to facts, feelings, 
and opinions. They may also have learned that a group’s human 
relations problems are not, in the words of Knowles,2 to be viewed 
“negatively as the problem of keeping order” but “positively as the 
problem of creating the atmosphere and the procedures that help 
people to work together productively.” : 

Consensus, Not Conformity. Groups characterized by dynamic 
interaction, open communication, and mutual respect find voting 
(except in minor matters) less satisfying as a decision-reaching 
method than consensus because of the limitations in the voting 
method described above, The process of reaching decision through 


consensus as it occurred in one group is described by Gordon?" as 
follows: 


A typical situation would find the group trying to decide how it should 
schedule its Program for the next day. Suggestions would be made by 


a few members and would be evaluated by others; discussion would en“ 
sue until someone sensed that the total group was reaching agreements 


thought the group was almost agreed; 


» in a very informal and flexible manner; 
el out itself” with regard to its readiness 


sense, the §roup, not a leader, kept con- 
process, 


for a decision. In a very real 
trol over the decision-making 


This method too has its danger or limitation. The harmony OP 
which consensus seems based m 


Some member may disagree but 


cause he is afraid of spoiling the apparent peace and harmony or of 
appearing a “crank” to the others. Note this excerpt from Whyte: 


A committee member might be inclined to S 
not inclined to put up the fight for it that wil 
strained by good will. He feels an obligatio 
men, who are, after all, only trying to do a 


UPport an idea, but he is 
l be needed. He is con- 
n to his fellow-committee- 
good job, like himself. So 

» Ibid. ar 

™ Gordon, op. cit., pp. 270-271. = 

=W. H. Whyte, Jr., The Organization Man, p. 223. New York: Simon and 
Schuster, Inc., 1956. 
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he compromises, not from mere timidity but from a real desire to show 
respect for the opinion of others. Even if he has trouble mustering up 
the respect in some cases, his good will may make him feign it. 

Going along with the majority view to avoid appearing disagree- 
able or creating difficulties for the group converts consensus into 
undesirable conformity—into conforming blindly rather than con- 
sciously and critically. Group members do not resolve their con- 
flicts through reaching agreement in this manner. On the contrary, 
as Bonner’ says, they merely conceal their conflicts and in this way 
“do damage to the group in a manner analogous to the way re- 
pressed feelings injure the individual.” Consensus resulting from 
the members’ feeling a need to conform rather than from their ex- 
Perieneing agreement prevents minority members’ having a con- 
Structive effect upon the group’s thinking and limits rather than 
frees communication and creative thinking. 


GROUP SELF-STUDY 


Observing and appraising its own performance helps a group to 
Move toward self-direction. Engaging in practice sessions helps 
the members to learn how to keep on the course the group sets for 
itself, 

The Group Observer. Evaluating progress through study of the 
report made by a “productivity observer” is a technique made pop- 
ular by the group dynamicists. In employing this technique, a 
group assigns to some member the task of observing the group in 
Action, recording his observations, and subsequently reporting them 
to the group. The observer does not participate in the discussion 

ut gives full attention to the task of observing and recording. He 
Centers attention on how the group is functioning rather than on 
What is being said. Recording the discussion content is the task of 

‘© secretary or recorder. After he reports his findings, the others 
~'Scuss them, indicating their agreement and disagreement and add- 
Ing their explanations, interpretations, and evaluations. 
. The observer may use a check list or “observation form.” The 
items that follow are from a form used during a summer session of 

© National Laboratory in Group Development, with some notes 
°F the type made by one observer.3° 

* Bonner, op. cit., pp. 38-39. 


,_) >: H. Jenkins, “Feedback and Group Self-evaluation,” The Journal of So- 
cial Issues, 1948, 4(2):54-55. 
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~  _GROUP-DISCUSSION OBSERVATION 


Group Planning Committee 


A. Direction and orientation 


L 


2. 


4. 


How far did we get? Covered only half of agenda. Spent t00 
much time on details. ? 
To what extent did we understand what we are trying to do 


Several members not close on goals. Some continual disagree- 
ments on purposes. 


. To what extent did we understand how we are trying to do it? 


Almost no discussion about procedure, resulting in confusion at 
times. 


To what extent were we stymied by lack of information? None. 
Relevant information at hand in group. 


B. Motivation and unity 


L 
2. 


3. 


Were all of us equally interested in what we are trying to do? 
No. Two or three not sure problem is worth the time. E 
Was interest maintained or did it lag? Slowed down during time 
leader made lengthy contribution. 

To what extent did the group feel united by a common purpose? 


Rather low feeling of any unity. Two or three not feeling united 
with group at all. 


. To what extent were we able to subordinate individual interests 


to the common goal? Antagonism between R. K. and L. M. out- 
side of group tended to show up here. 


C. Atmosphere 


1. 


What was the general atmosphere of the group? 


a. Formal or informal? Fairly formal, although some first names 
used. 


b. Permissive or inhibited? Fairly 
after leader lectured. 

c. Cooperative or competitive? Little competition, some positive 
evidence of cooperative feelings. 

d. Friendly or hostile? Lukewarm friendly. 


permissive except for period 


Observations on the contributions of individual members of the group: 


A. Contributions of members 


L 


2. 


3. 


Was participation general or lopsided? All participated at least 
to some extent. Some monopolization by B. C. and W., U. 
Were contributions on the beam or off at a tangent? Hard to 
determine as goals not clear. 

Did contributions indicate that those who made them were listen- 
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ing carefully to what others in the group had to say? At points 
of higher interest in the discussion some were not listening to 


others. 

4. Were contributions factual and problem-centered or were the con- 
tributors unable to rise above their preconceived notions and emo- 
tionally held points of view? Some tendency toward bias, espe- 
cially during first hour. 


Other observations: 
J. R. and B. J. criticized solutions while they were being suggested. 
Is that why so few suggestions came out? 


The group observer may be a fixed or rotating role. Giving all 
members an opportunity to play the role gives all an opportunity to 
Share in the learning; but repeated performances of the role are 
needed to help a member progress from making reports that are 
merely descriptive to reports that contain high-quality interpreta- 
tions. Here are three reports of different quality taken from the 
report on another Bethel group:** 


Descriptive. “We were not able to reach any decision today although 
We discussed two problems which required decision-making.” 

Low-level interpretation. “There were no decisions reached today. 

as it because none of us played the role of decision-initiator?” 

High-level interpretation. “We seemed to feel that the issues we dis- 
cussed today were just too hot to handle. Were we afraid to commit 
Ourselves on them because it would mean taking sides with one or the 


other of the two members of our group who have strongly opposing opin- 
lons? 


The first report calls attention to what happened; the second and 

ird, to why it happened. Both descriptive and interpretive re- 
Ports help to stimulate group self-evaluation. In many instances 
the descriptive report is all that is needed because, in discussing it, 

€ group supplies interpretation and evaluation. 

The worker may need to help the group accept objectively an 
Observer’s report and to help the observer to view himself as a mem- 

er of the group rather than as a judge or someone superior to the 
Others, 

At times a group finds it helpful to assign an observer (there may 


."* Watson Dickerman (ed.), Report of the Second Summer Laboratory Ses- 
“ton, p. 116. Washington, D.C.: National Education Association, 1948, 
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be more than one) the task of reporting the amount of participation 
by individual members. The results may be reported through a 
chart or diagram drawn on the blackboard. Figure 7 shows a dia- 
gram that was part of a tenth-grade student's report to his group. 
When the group discussed the report, several members pointed out 


Fig. 7. Diagram showi f FOREN 
gr howing frequency of participation of discussion group 


that student number 2 had actually used less time than ber 5 
who spoke only three times but each time at great len f ja a 
reminded themselves that, while the diagram ai hae es mber 
9 had not made any verbal contribution, he had participated wtb 
by showing interest and encouraging others in various ways Anelud- 
ing the way he listened. ys, 

Even when a group has as many as thirty members, a chart can 
be prepared to show the amount of participation of each in terms 
of number of contributions. Its use, however, should be discussed 
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in advance and approved by the group. If, as Gibb?? warns, the 
worker “springs it on the group,” it may be a threat to some mem- 
bers, especially the overtalkers and undertalkers. Hostility pro- 
voked by inept use of the procedure may be felt toward both the 
worker and the group and carried over to future discussions. On 
the other hand, if use of the procedure is willingly accepted, some 
undertalkers may perceive that, in not letting the others know what 
they think, they are not fulfilling functional roles; and overtalkers 
may try to avoid speaking every time they get the impulse so that 
others may have a chance to participate. 

Tape recording a discussion and playing it back helps group mem- 

ers to perceive both the quantity and quality of their contributions 
and makes some sensitive to the effects of their words on others. 

Evaluation by Total Group. A simple evaluation procedure is to 
reserve time at the end of a discussion session for the group to con- 
Sider together such questions as “What did we achieve?” and “Where 

id we fail and why?” 

The evaluation may begin with individual members’ looking back 
at their performance and trying to describe and interpret it to the 
&roup. Such self-analysis soon develops into a general evaluation 
Of the group. Not agreeing with one member's appraisal of his 
functioning, others will begin explaining what did happen and sug- 
gesting what could or should have been done. This type of evalua- 
tive discussion helps the members to increase their capacity for 

andling conflicts and for accepting without too much emotion the 
Observers’ reports. 

Written reports made at the end of a session are useful when 

€re is not time for evaluation through group discussion. The re- 
Port may be signed or anonymous. It may be in the form of an 
Pen-end questionnaire, containing such items as “The strong points 
' this meeting were . . . ,” “I did not like .. . ‚and “To improve 
Our meetings, I suggest . . .” Or it may be in the form of a rating 
Scale or check list and focused on interpersonal relations rather 

an, or as well as, productivity. Below are shown three sample 
valuation forms taken from Gibb. The findings from the written 
*eports should be tabulated and reported to the group so that they 


ay have training value. 


SER Gibb et al., Dynamics of Participative Groups, p. 34. Washington, 
Q.: National Education Association, 1951. 
Ibid., p. 46. 
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SAMPLE EVALUATION SHEET 


Group number. —Period number ——— 
(Check on the line) 


How do you feel about today’s discussion? 


Excellent Average Very poor 


Your class number. 


Did it help you to understand yourself better? 


None A little Some A great deal 
Did it help you to understand people? 
| a | 
A great deal Some Little None 
How friendly do you now feel towards the group? 
| Doo o 
Very friendly Neutral Hostile 
How much progress today toward group’s goals? 
| | | j ae 
None Average Much 


How friendly do you feel the group is toward you today? 


| l 
Very friendly Neutral Hostile 


How enthusiastic are you right now about 
and its usefulness? 


Negative Neutral Enthusiastic 


group process 


MEETING PROGRESS EVALUATION SHEET 


How do you feel about this meeting? 
(Check in front of statements that best indicate your feelings) 
. Everyone is having a chance to say what he thinks. 
. Some people are dominating the discussion, 
. Everyone in the group seems to be in accord with the decisions. 
. The group is being forced to do something it opposes, 
. We are not allowing enough time for the topics to be discussed 
adequately. : i f 
6. ee spending too much time on inconsequential matters. 


CR ob m 
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7. The leadership is being passed around the group. 
8. A few persons are dominating the leadership function. 
9. Most members seem to be assuming responsibility for the success 
of the meeting. 
10. A few members are carrying the meeting along by themselves. 


Suggestions or amplifications: 


END-OF-MEETING EVALUATION SHEET 


What did you think about this meeting? Please be honest and objective. 
Your evaluation will help the leaders and the group improve the meetings 
and group activities. 

1. How did you feel about the meeting? (Check) 


| | 
Poor Mediocre All right Good Excellent 


2. What did you think were the weaknesses? 

8. What did you like about the meeting? 
_ 4. What changes or improvement would you suggest for future meet- 
Mgs? 


PRACTICE EXERCISES 


Engaging in practice exercises helps the members of a group to 
acquire particular skills and helps them to perceive how they func- 
tion both individually and as a group, particularly if sufficient time 
'S given to follow-up discussions. Here are some examples: 

Demonstration by Part of the Group. Half or more of the mem- 

ers observe the others discuss some problem. A fictional situation 
can be used effectively if it is sufficiently realistic. After the dem- 
Onstration the observers and participants consider what took place, 
giving special attention to such matters as skill in stating problems, 
z Clarifying, in keeping the discussion on the beam, in summa- 
e in testing the consequences of emerging decisions, in testing 
nderstanding, and in reaching decisions. The group also considers 
ee to which the participants shared these leadership respon- 
es. 

Rumor Clinics.” Exercises of the “rumor clinic” type help group 

a ers to learn to listen attentively. One member whispers some- 
in „5 to Someone in the group who whispers it to his neighbor who 

tum whispers it to the one next to him. So it goes until the “ru- 
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mor” has been passed to everyone in the group. The last person 
repeats aloud what he heard. It is often a badly distorted version 
of what was whispered to the first member. 

In another form this exercise can help a group perceive how dif- 
ferent versions of the same report may be circulating at the same 
time. Group members are seated in rows. Someone whispers the 
same thing to the first person in each row who whispers it to the 
person behind or next to him. The report is passed down a row 
until all in the row have heard it. Intermediate and first members; 
as well as last members, in the row may be asked to repeat what 
they heard. The follow-up discussion usually reveals very different 
opinions regarding how and why different versions developed. 

Repeating to Gain Understanding. As stated above, the common 
tendency to evaluate creates barriers to communication, especially 
when emotions are high. The barrier is removed through listening 
with understanding, that is, listening with the speaker and trying Bu 
understand how the problem looks to him and to sense the persona 
meaning and emotional flavor it has for him. Rogers and Roethlis- 
berger suggest an exercise that can help a person acquire Le 
habit of listening with understanding. They suggest: “The er 
time you get into an argument with your wife, or your friend, or with 
a small group of friends, just stop the discussion for a moment anc 
for an experiment, initiate this rule: ‘Each person can speak up for 
himself only after he has first restated the ideas and feelings of the 
previous speaker accurately and to that speaker’s satisfaction. 

The individual generally finds that it is not easy to restate in his 
own words another member’s views in a way acceptable to the 
other. He soon learns that, to understand the other, he does have 
to achieve his frame of reference and finds that in the process, em 
tions grow quiet and differences lessen. 

Discussion 66. If the group has twenty-five members or more, 
some members tend to be listeners primarily. Breaking into sma 
groups gives such members an opportunity to practice active roles, 
helps them and the others to see that they can make worthwhile 
contributions, and encourages them in the future to put fort 
greater effort in the discussion situation. A technique devised by 
Phillips,®° “discussion 66,” has proved useful for increasing mem“ 

® Rogers and Roethlisberger, op. cit., p- 48. 


=J, Donald Phillips, “Report on Discussion 66,” Adult Education Journal, 
1948, 7:181-182. 
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ber involvement. In general, the steps are as follows: (1) The 
problem is stated in clear, simple, concise terms. (2) The group 
divides into small subgroups through some such procedure as three 
turning to face the three behind them. (3) The subgroup organ- 
izes by selecting a chairman and/or a secretary-spokesman. (4) 
The subgroup members think about the problem silently for about 
one minute, and then each reports his best idea. (5) These ideas 
are freely discussed and then summarized. The summary is 
checked to see that the best thinking of the group is included. (6) 
Spokesmen from the various subgroups report to the group as a 
whole. To avoid unnecessary use of time for such reporting, dupli- 
cate ideas are not reported. As the ideas are reported, they are 
recorded where everyone can see them. (7) The ideas are dis- 
Cussed. The group rather than the chairman or the worker evalu- 
ates them, deciding whether they are strong or weak. 
Brainstorming. Closely related to discussion 66 is a technique 
that is currently very popular in industry and business—brainstorm- 
Ing. It is designed to develop radically new ideas and for success 
€pends upon an uninhibited atmosphere, spontaneity, and team- 
Work, It was developed by an advertising executive, Alex Osborn, 
to counteract negative conference thinking resulting from the judg- 
Mental nature of many business conferences, fear of offending those 
in authority, timidity, prejudices, feuding with fellow workers, and, 
as Clarkss says, “man’s natural tendency to turn down ideas.” 
This technique may be used with small or large groups, but in 
dustry the twelve-member group is probably most popular. The 
Problem to be attacked must be important and preferably one of 
action rather than of policy. The first step is to state the problem 
= clearly and specifically as possible. When the problem is satis- 
factorily defined, the members start reporting any ideas that come 
0 mind regardless of how simple or complex, radical or obvious. 
Sborn?? offers four “basic rules”: 


in 


l. Criticism is ruled out. Adverse judgment of ideas must be with- 
eld until later, 
E “F ree wheeling” is welcomed. The wilder the idea, the better; it 
Casier to tame down than to think up. 


a 

Da, Charles H, Clark, Brainstorming, p. 53. New York: Doubleday & Com- 
ny, Inc., 1958, 

tive mex F. Osborn, Applied Imagination: Principles and Procedures of Crea- 
e Thinking, rev. ed., p. 84. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1957. 
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8. Quantity is wanted. The greater the number of ideas, the more the 
likelihood of winners. d 

4. Combination and improvement are sought. In addition to contrib- 
uting ideas of their own, participants should suggest how ideas of others 
can be turned into better ideas; or how two or more ideas can be joine 
into still another idea. 


After all ideas offered have been recorded and categorized, the 
group evaluates them, using specific criteria determined by the 
group or by those who must put the ideas into use. Some ideas 
may be quickly discarded because they fail to satisfy the evaluative 
criteria in terms of cost, workability, and the like. Some ideas are 
retained and tried that might never have been advanced under the 
usual conference conditions because they seem too obvious OY too 
“wild.” i 

Brainstorming is a good exercise for helping members to anler A 
their creative intelligence and for helping them to appreciate th 
importance of a group’s utilizing its resources for originality T 
creativity. Adolescents and youth find the procedure as stimu 4 
ing as do their elders in business and industry. a 

Other exercises designed to help the group develop discuss 
skills can be devised by the worker and group members. Som 
clues may be found in the references listed for this chapter. 


SUMMARY 


Group discussion of the problem-solving type focuses on question 
of group action, general policy, and personal conduct. While no 2 
replica of individual problem solving, such discussion develop” 
through stages not unlike those which characterize reflective au 
ing. The group tends to move from problems of orientation 
problems of evaluation and subsequently to problems of contro- 
Failure to deal adequately with problems of orientation and evalua 
tion before attempting problems of control creates frustration an! 
usually leads to “backtracking” until the prior problems are a 

Whether there is a delegated leader or not, leadership should 1 
shared in the group. Participatory leaders are more effective we 
supervisory leaders in creating a free atmosphere, in facilitating m 
teraction, and in helping the group to use minority opinion to up 
grade the discussion. j 

Discussion skills are learned skills. Teachers and counselors ¢# 
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help students develop the needed skills and attitudes by helping 
them to become informed regarding functional memberhip roles, 
by helping them to observe and appraise themselves in terms of the 
Toles they play best and least well, and by stimulating them to seek 
improvement through practice and evaluation of their performances. 
An analysis of membership roles developed at the National Training 
Laboratory in Group Development is reproduced, and some sugges- 
tions are given for practice exercises. 
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5: Sociometric Methods (A) 


The term “sociometry” is given various meanings. Some writers 
limit its use to certain techniques introduced by J. L. Moreno;1 
others apply it to almost all measures of social behavior. In keep- 
ing with the practice that seems followed most often in modern 
textbooks on social psychology, the term “sociometric” is used here 
in a restricted sense—to describe techniques associated with 
Moreno. The term “modified sociometric” is used to describe other, 
related procedures. 

These procedures, sociometric and modified, are used widely by 
workers in different disciplines—in sociology, psychology, educa- 
tion, and to a less extent in anthropology and psychiatry. Their 
interdisciplinary popularity is due, explain Lindzey and Borgatta, 
“to their capacity to represent individuals in interaction in a mature 
social setting.” Over the past twenty years, states Murphy,* so- 
ciometry has proved to be “not simply a technical device” but “a 
new way of viewing human relationships,” one that has significance 
for society at large as well as for small-group theory. And North- 
way* describes the social world as a “vast interweaving of social 
relations” and sociometry as a means for studying man in the world- 
wide setting. 

Sociometric procedures help the worker to understand and to 
Strengthen the group process, to guide the individual in the group 
Setting, and to improve education in human relations; for these 
techniques reveal the informal organization of the group, the social 
_ `J. L. Moreno (with H. H. Jennings), Who Shall Survive?, Ist ed., Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Nervous and Mental Disease Publishing Co., 1934; 2d ed., 
Beacom, N.Y.: Beacom House, Inc., 1953. 

* Gardner Lindzey and E. F. Borgatta, “Sociometric Measurement,” in Gard- 
ner Lindzey (ed.), Handbook of Social Psychology, vol. I, p. 406. Reading, 
Mass.: Addison-Wesley Publishing Company, 1954. 


* Gardner Murphy, “New Evaluation of Sociometry,” Sociometry, 1956, 18: 
293-294. 


: z Mary L. Northway, “A Sociometric Basis for a Science of Man,” Interna- 
tional Journal of Sociometry, 1956, 1:6-8. 
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status of individual members, and the patterns and quality of in- 
terpersonal relations in the group. Organizing or reorganizing a 
group on the basis of sociometric data improves the emotional cli- 
mate and helps to create the harmonious, satisfying type of group 
life that aids release of strengths and development of potentialities. 
Sociometric grouping also increases and improves interpersonal and 
intergroup communication, understanding, and appreciation; shifts 
the emphasis from rivalry to teamwork; and motivates individuals 
to put their aptitudes to work to help achieve group objectives. 


THE SOCIOMETRIC TEST 


The sociometric test was devised by Moreno and adapted by 
jennings for research use (chiefly with students), Basically the 
test is one or more questions wherein group members are asked 
to name the members whom they prefer or reject as associates in a 
particular situation or activity. The responses disclose the attrac- 
tions, repulsions, and indifferences that characterize the group- 
Through an individual's responses the test reveals part of his social 
environment as it is perceived by him, and through the responses 
of others with regard to him the test gives an externalized view of 
that environment. 

Criteria. The situation or activity for which preferred or un- 
wanted associates are named is commonly termed the “criterion.” 
A meaningful, realistic criterion should be used. It may be associa- 
tion in a psychegroup (focal emphasis on psychological affinity or 
person-to-person responsiveness ) or it may be association in a socio- 
group (focal emphasis on role in collective effort toward a common 
goal). Illustrating the psyche criteria are such questions as “Whom 
do you prefer to sit near you?” and “Whom do you prefer to walk 
with when we visit the museum?” Examples of socio criteria are 
found in such questions as “Whom do you prefer to work with in 
the science project?” and “With whom do you prefer to work 
at clean-up time?” As pointed out in an earlier chapter, a psyche- 
group structure may develop in a sociogroup and vice versa. 

For the criterion to have reality value, the group members should 
be told when the sociometric question is asked that they will be 
grouped later on the basis of their choices and that each will be 

laced with at least one of his preferences. Asking a group to name 
preferences for friends is not a true sociometric question although 
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it may have interest and significance for some members. Likewise, 
asking the group members whom they would like to have a date 
with has little reality value unless the person asking the question 
is in a position to arrange the date. If not, the responses may be 
of little value because many may be untruthful. This is most likely 
to be the case when respondents view the question as a prying into 
their private affairs. 

There are times, however, when the quasi-sociometric question 
has to be used, as, for example, in some research. An investigator 
who is seeking information from people living in a project regarding 
their preferences for neighbors may not, for instance, be in a position 
to rearrange the group on the basis of the responses. But, if he can 
establish rapport with the group members and get them to see that 
he seeks the information for a good purpose that may be of future 
importance to them, he may obtain highly accurate, reliable an- 
swers. 

The first time a worker inappropriately uses a quasi-sociometric 
question with a group, the members may cooperate, believing that 
it is to their advantage to do so. If they learn that the choices and 
Tejections they express are not to be put to any practical use, they 
will most likely give indifferent and even deliberately false answers 
to later sociometric questions—true or quasi. Sometimes quasi- 
Sociometric tests seem threatening. In one school system, for ex- 
ample, the students are regularly asked early in the fall term whom 
they wish seated near them. Each one is given a diagram that 
Shows five blocks and instructed to write in the center block his own 
name and in the four blocks surrounding the center one the names 
Of those whom he would most like to have seated near him. Very 
few of the teachers rearrange class and homeroom groups on the 
basis of the students’ preferences, but the number of choices re- 
ceived by each student is recorded on his cumulative record and 
treated as evidence of his social adjustment. The students and 
Parents know this, and so early in the year considerable bargaining 
80es on among some students and parents to ensure particular stu- 

‘ents’ receiving a fair number of choices. Obviously, the sociomet- 
Tic data obtained in this school system do not give a good picture 
of interpersonal relations, social status, and the like; and individual 
and group morale are damaged in the process of obtaining them. 

Test Administration. The sociometric test should be used with 
8toups sufficiently small for the members to become acquainted and 
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only after they have been together long enough to develop ties with 
one another and good rapport with the worker. 

Originally Jennings advocated permitting the choosers to name as 
many persons as they wish. Not limiting the number of choices has 
the advantage of revealing the variability in the number of choices 
made by the members and thus permits the studying of emotional 
expansiveness. Generally, however, for reasons of efficiency only 
three to five choices are requested because research shows that al- 
lowing an unlimited number of choices does not change the relative 
position of the individual member. In the words of Jennings:” 
“Those individuals who attract the greater proportion of the choices 
on a basis of a small choice allowance, continue still to profit dis- 
proportionately under the larger choice allowance, and the number 
of individuals unchosen under the first condition is not substantially 
reduced under the second condition.” 

The members make their responses privately and with the under- 
standing that they will be held confidential. The worker presents 
the question informally, with an interest approaching enthusiasm, 
and in a manner appropriate to the group’s level of understanding. 
A first-grade teacher, for example, in simple language explains the 
choice situation and tells the children that he will give them a 
chance to tell him privately whom they prefer. Older children, 
adolescents, and adults usually report their preferences in writing, 
perhaps on a mimeographed form similar to the one in Figure 8. 

The question should be stated in clear, specific terms. The word- 
ing is important. Note this example from Jennings® of a question 
used with a high school class in social studies: 


We are going to need committees to work on ————— and ———— 
problems. Each of you knows with whom you enjoy working most. 
These may be the same people with whom you work in other classes, OF 
they may be different, so remember that we are talking about social 
studies. Put your name at the top of the page and numbers 1, 2, and 3 
on lines below. Opposite “1” put the name of a boy or girl with whom 
you would most like to work, after “2” your second choice, and after “3 
your third. I will keep all of the choices in mind and arrange the com- 
mittees so that everyone will be with one or more of the three people 
named. Remember, you may choose a boy or girl who is absent today 

Helen H. Jennings, Leadership and Isolation, 2d ed., p- 19. New York: 

reen & Co., Inc., 1950. = 
a ne Jennings, Sociometry in Group Relations, 2d ed., pp. 15-16. 
Washington, D.C.: American Council on Education, 1959. 
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if you want to. Write down the last names as well as the first names so 
that I'll be sure to know whom you mean. As usual, we shall probably 
be working in these committees for about eight weeks, or until the Christ- 
mas holidays. 

Remember I said your committees will be so arranged that you will be 
with one or more of the boys or girls you choose. So it’s best you keep 
your choices confidential. Since it’s impossible to place every person so 
that he has all his choices, you will be with some who have chosen you 
and whom you may not have chosen. You wouldn’t want such people 
to think you hadn’t considered them when perhaps you would have 
chosen them for your committee if you’d had more than three choices. 


Name Date 


Yes No 


Fig. 8. Answer form for sociometric question. 


The following example of instructions for a test containing more 
than one question is taken from Northway.’ It was used with 
twelve- to sixteen-year-old children who were to be together at 
camp. 


At camp, you like to do lots of things with other campers. In order 
to help the staff work out your groups we would like you to tell us which 
campers you would like best to do things with. Wed like to know who 
you would like to cabin with, to go on a canoe trip with, to be in your 

avorite activity with. When we know these things, we will try to work 
Cut the groups the way you'd like them to be. . . . So we are asking 
you to answer a few questions. One question is “Who of all the camp- 


"Mary L. Northway, A Primer of Sociometry, p. 6. Toronto: University of 
Toronto Press, 1952. 
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ers would you most like to go on a canoe trip with?” Put down the name 
of the camper you'd most like to go with you. Then the name of the 
camper you'd choose second and then the name of the one you'd choose 
third. Another is “Who would you like to cabin with you?” Are there 
any questions? Be sure to fill in each space. 


Sometimes it is desirable to ask the negative question in order to 
learn which members are sources of irritation and to distinguish 
them from those who are not chosen because of indifference rather 
than dislike or discomfort. It is wise to delay using the negative 
question until the members are accustomed to expressing prefer- 
ences and feel comfortable about doing so. Should the question 
seem to cause anxiety or embarrassment, it is best not to use it. 
When used, it should be asked in a direct, matter-of-fact way- 
Judgmental implications should be avoided; attention called to the 
two-way nature of negative feelings; and nothing said regarding 
the number of persons to be named as rejectees. Because it may 
not be possible to reorganize the group in such a way that no nega- 
tively chosen person is with anyone who rejects him, the worker 
promises only to try to avoid such grouping. The negative question 
might be asked as follows: 


If there are any persons with whom you may feel especially uneasy or 
uncomfortable in the situation we are choosing for or if there is someone 
who, you think, may feel uncomfortable with you, write their names in the 
“No” column. If there is no one about whom you feel this way or who, 
you think, feels this way about you, leave the “No” side of the card blank. 
If I can arrange the groups to avoid putting these persons with you, I 
shall do so. Are there any questions? 


Many people are willing to express, through their sociometric re- 
sponses, preferences and rejections that they are not willing to re- 
veal openly because of fear or timidity or hesitancy created by 
difference in sex, race, religion, socioeconomic status, or the like. 
When told to form groups on their own and according to their 
preferences, some members do not have the courage to approach 
certain ones with whom they would like very much to be; and some 
will move toward particular persons largely because they feel they 
are expected to do so, even though they may have “outgrown a 
friendships and wish very much to seek new associations. ; ney 
do not know how to handle the situation without oun fr iction 
or risking being rebuffed. They find it easier to discard static re- 
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lations and disclose desires for association with particular persons 
when choices are made privately rather than openly. 


SUMMARY OF DATA 


Tabular Form. The test data may be recorded graphically or on 
a chart. A simple procedure is to tabulate the findings on a form 
like the one in Figure 9. The names of the group members are listed 
along the top and in the same order down the left-hand side. In 
the row after each member's name are recorded the rank orders of 
his choices in the proper columns under the names of the ones 
chosen. Since the members do not choose themselves, the main 
diagonal remains empty. Both the recording and the reading of 
the chart can be facilitated by assigning numbers to the members 
and recording the numbers in front of their names down the side 
and by recording the numbers, instead of the names, across the top. 
It may also help to repeat the names (or numbers) in the right-hand 
column. In Figure 10, numbers are used, instead of names, both 
along the top and the side. 

The number of choices received by each person is recorded at the 
bottom of the column under his name. While rejections are not 
shown in Figures 9 and 10, they can be shown by placing the letter 
“R” in the proper cell under the names of the ones rejected and after 
the names of those who reject them. Negative choices (rejections ) 
should not be totaled with positive choices but should be added 
separately, recorded below the positive totals, and properly labeled 
as negative totals. 

Graphic Method. The data may be summarized on a sociogram 
—a diagram that pictures the choices made for a particular situation. 
Procedures for drawing a sociogram are not standardized. The 
ones that seem to be used most frequently are as follows: Group 
members are designated by geometrical symbols with circles com- 
monly used for girls, triangles for boys, and broken or colored sym- 
bols for absent members. The symbols for girls are grouped to one 
side and the ones for boys to the other side with sufficient space be- 
tween the two clusters for any lines connecting them to be clearly 
discernible. The symbols are so arranged that the lines of choice 
may be easily drawn between them. 

Ordinarily in each group the name of the person receiving the 
highest number of choices is placed in the symbol nearest the center 
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REE 


Chosen — 


Chooser 


Chosen as: 
lst choice 
2nd choice 
3rd choice if 


Total wi CEA 


Fig. 9. Sociometric tabulation form, List names in the same order vertically 
and horizontally. Insert a “1,” “2,” “3,” in the proper squares to indicate 
the order of choices. Joseph Gold chooses John Smith first, Ruth Allis second, 
and Irene Brown third. (Helen H. Jennings, Sociometry in Group Relations, 
2d ed., p. 21. Washington, D.C.: American Council on Education, 1959. 
Reproduced by permission of the publishers. ) 


and the names of the next most highly chosen ones are placed in the 
symbols surrounding the center one. The names of the next most 
chosen are written in the symbols beyond these and so on until all 
names are recorded, the symbols around the outer edge representing 
the littie-chosen and unchosen members. 
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Lines of choice are drawn from chooser to the one chosen with 
the order of choice (first, second, or third) indicated by a number 
at the end of the line near the chooser. A one-way choice ends in 
an arrow pointing to the person chosen. A mutual-choice line is 
broken by a small bar or circle in the middle with arrows omitted 
or at both ends of the line. One-way and mutual rejections are 
shown in the same way but with the lines dotted or colored. Lines 
bend or curve to pass around symbols; they never pass through 
them. A good sociogram is readable (reveals the network of com- 
munications) and is drawn objectively; that is, it is not drawn or 
arranged to prove some point, becoming thereby a persuasive visual 
device rather than an objective record of data. 

This work of recording sociometric data can be reduced through 
the use of mimeographed charts or sociogram forms that contain a 
sufficient number of symbols or rows and columns for use with 
groups of varying sizes. The sociogram in Figure 11 is recorded 
on a mimeographed form. 

Figure 12 shows another type of sociogram—the target sociogram 
—introduced by Northway.’ It has four concentric circles, each 
representing one-fourth of the score points (number of choices re- 
ceived). The names of members are placed in the appropriate 
circles according to their scores (total number of choices received). 
The lowest quarter of the group is in the outer circle and the high- 
est quarter in the center. Boys are grouped to one side and girls to 
the other, and the lines of positive and negative choices are drawn 
in the usual manner. 

Vertical and horizontal lines may be used to divide the group 
into sections to disclose cleavages between members of different sub- 
&roups. Figure 12, for example, shows a sociogram used in study- 
ing Jewish-Gentile prejudice in a fifth-grade group. The boys are 
§rouped to the left of the vertical line and the girls to the right. 
Gentiles are placed above and Jews below the horizontal line. 
While this sociogram reveals a definite sex cleavage, it does not 
Show a cultural one, although it does show that the Jewish boys 
tend to choose other Jewish boys to a significantly high degree. 

The target sociogram has the advantage of clearly revealing the 
Most-chosen and the least-chosen members; but, as Northway? points 

a Mary L. Northway, “A Method for Depicting Social Relationships Obtained 
by Sociometric Testing,” Sociometry, 1940, 7:144-150. 

r Mary L. Northway, “A Note on the Use of the Target Sociogram,” Sociome- 
try, 1951, 14:235-236. 
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out, it has a disadvantage in erroneously implying that the center or 
the bull’s eye is the point of most worth. Interpretation of socio- 
metric data, she cautions, is amuch “more complicated matter than 


Fig. 12. Sociogram of a fifth-grade group used in a study of Jewish-Gentile 
prejudice. Boys are placed to the left of the vertical line and girls to the 
right; Gentile pupils, above the horizontal line and Jewish, below. (Mary L. 
Northway, A Primer of Sociometry, p. 24. Toronto: University of Toronto 
Press, 1952. Reproduced by permission of the publishers. ) 


is implied in the naive cultural assumption that ‘the bigger the score, 
the better.’ ” 1° 

Even when a sociogram is used, it is desirable to tabulate the data 
to show concisely the distribution of choices, number of mutual 


1° Northway, A Primer of Sociometry, pp- 34-35. 
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choices, number of choices across the sex line, and the like. Figure 
13 shows tabulation of data on the group pictured in the sociogram 
of Figure 11. 


ANALYSIS OF DATA 


Scoring. The most advantageous scoring method is the simplest 
—to consider each person’s score to be the total number of choices 
he receives, regardless of whether they are first, second, or third 
choices. Various statistical methods have been proposed for weight- 
ing the choices; but, as Campbell,!! Lindzey and Borgatta,!? and 
others say, psychometric experiences show that such weighting 
makes little difference. The considerable amount of work involved 
in computing differential scores hardly seems justified since there 
is no evidence that ignoring the choice order and assigning equal 
weights is not as good as arbitrarily assigning weights. Further- 
more, the significance of a first choice as compared with a second 
and of a second as compared with a third is not yet determined. 

What do sociometrie scores measure? According to Northway:1* 
“They measure the number of relationships of which an individual is 
part, but not the intensity of these. They therefore measure the 
Width but not the depth of his social value; in other words, they 
Measure the extent to which he is perceived by others as fulfilling 
their needs, or enhancing their experience.” 

Social-status Index. The individual’s social- or choice-status in- 
dex may be computed by dividing the total number of choices that 
he receives by the number in the group minus one. A rejection 
Status may be determined similarly by dividing the number of re- 
Jections he receives by the number in the group less one. In Figure 
10 we find both the score and the choice status reported for each 
Person. 

It is dangerous, however, to use the choice-status index as a meas- 
ure of personal growth or mental health because a person strong in 
Social status is not necessarily strong in inner psychological growth. 

Ome studies of sociometric scores in relation to data obtained 


Ki DT, Campbell, “A Rationale for Weighting First, Second, and Third So- 
Clometric Choices,” Sociometry, 1954, 17:242-243. 
1, Lindzey and Borgatta, op. cit., p. 414. 
Northway, A Primer of Sociometry, p. 42. 


Sociometric Question: 
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Number of choices asked for_3 . Number of choices possible (multiply 


number of choices by number in class) Z7. Number of choices used Z5°- 
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1. Distribution of choices and rejections 
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Fig. 13. Tabulation 
number of choices; NOR, number of 
choices; and NMR, number of mutual 
nosing Human Relations Needs, pp- 
Couneil on Education, 1951. 


of data for sociogram shown 


in Figure 11. Key: | 
rejections; NMC, number of mutua 
rejections. (Hilda Taba et al., Diag- 
82-83. Washington, D.C.: American 


Reproduced by permission of the publishers.) 
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3. Boy-girl relationships 


No. of No. of Total no. of Total no. of 
students students choices rejections 


E boy chose £ girl and was not reciprocated Z 
f girl chose / boy and was not reciprocated a 
2 boys rejected o girls and were not reciprocated 


—Z___ girls rejected Z boys and were not reciprocated 


N |S 


4. Groups 
Group 1 Group 2 Group 3 
— boys girls boys 4 girls boys 2 girls 
Names: Names: Names: 
Pine ? Lau ff 
Albaner A. 


$ 
E 
NER 


2 choices go out from | 2 choices go out from | 3 choices go out from |_2.choices go out from 
2_members of the group | 2 members of the group | 3 members of the group | 2.members of the group 


Z first-level choices | a first-level choices |_/ first-level choices |_@ first-level choices 


# choices come into 4 choices come into -2 choices come into 42 choices come into 
[ta of the group | <2. members of the group |-2- members of the group members of the group 


Z first-level choices |Z first-level choices | 2 first-level choices | “first-level choices 
L- 


Fig. 13. Continued. 


through projective techniques, such as the Rorschach and the 

osenzweig tests, reveal individuals of middle-sociometric status 
stronger in mental health and personal adjustment than either those 
very high or very low in choice status. Wigdor,!* for example, found 
the following: 


The children who are high sociometrically on the Rorschach show a 
greater sensitivity to their environment—almost an active, conscious striv- 


“Blossom T. Wigdor, “The Extent to which Groups Varying in Social Ac- 
ceptance Differ when Observed by a Projective Technique,” unpublished mas- 
ter’s thesis. Toronto: University of Toronto, 1946. Quoted in Northway, A 
Primer of Sociometry, p. 30. 
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ing in using the feeling tone of a situation to further their own ends. 
They also include a strong need for affection. They tend to view situ- 
ations in a conventional light. There is a conscious striving for approval. 
Those who have low sociometric scores are less able to control their emo- 
tions and seem a more egocentric, moody, and impulsive group. They 
are often unable to react to a situation but nevertheless desire participa- 
tion. There are proportionately more seriously disturbed individuals in 
the high and low sociometric groups than in the middle. 


Choice status is a measure of social acceptance, indicating the 
degree to which an individual embodies the values important to the 
group. For example, intelligence is an important factor in deter- 
mining social status only in groups that put a high value on intelli- 
gence. However, even in groups that do value intelligence the 
not-so-intelligent member who conforms to the group’s mores is 
likely to achieve a higher social status (to be more highly chosen) 
than the very intelligent member who refuses to conform to the 
group’s code or norms. According to Taba:!5 


This would suggest that high social status by itself is a poor measure 
either of inner health or of adequate growth. It acquires its full mean- 
ing only if the values that it expresses are at the same time acceptable. 
The quality of interpersonal relations thus requires a double criterion for 
assessment: (1) an equitable distribution of acceptance and belonging 45 
expressed in open networks of relationships and (2) a democratic an 
positive set of values underlying the pattern of choices. 


Sociometric Patterns. The individual who receives a dispropor- 
tionately high number of choices is described as “overchosen oF 
“the star” or “the leader.” “Overchosen” seems the most approp™” 
ate term because it is precise and is easily related to whatever may 
be the sociometric criterion, e.g., “overchosen for working on mathe- 
matical problems.” By itself the sociogram cannot reveal whether 
a member is much chosen because of admiration, popular appeal, or 
leadership. ; 

Technically the term “isolate” designates an individual who neither 
receives nor expresses choices, but it is commonly applied also to 
unchosen and little-chosen group members. The term reject = 
used by some to describe only the much-rejected person, en 
by others it is applied to any negatively chosen member. er I. 
as the sociogram does not reveal why a person is chosen, i 
pP- 54-55. Washing- 


13 Hilda Taba, With Perspective on Human Relations, 
ton, D.C.: American Council on Education, 1955. 
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not disclose the reasons for isolation or rejection. Such information 
must be sought from other sources and through other methods, such 
as observation, interviews, conferences, study of records, and the 
like. 

Some method more accurate than guessing is needed for determin- 
ing which are the overchosen and the underchosen members, The 
procedure suggested by Jennings'® is to classify as overchosen those 
whose scores place them one standard deviation above the mean 
Score and as underchosen the ones whose scores place them one 
standard deviation below the mean. If the group members differ- 
entiate their choice expressions on contrasting criteria, completely 
different groups of individuals may be overchosen at different times 
in keeping with the differences in the criteria. Some persons may 
be highly sought, for example, as work companions but little sought 
aS associates in a recreational situation. Hence, as Lindzey and 
Borgatta!? point out, “being one standard deviation above the mean 
in one group may have a different meaning than being one standard 
deviation above the mean in another group.” There is usually, 
however, some overlap. 

Because not all workers are sophisticated with regard to statistics 
and also because exact statistics are often not needed in many non- 
research applications of sociometric methods, some writers offer 
nontechnical rules for determining whether the number of choices 
received by a person and the number of overchosen persons are 
excessively high. Taba,!® for example, gives teachers this rule: 

hen more than one-fifth of the class has five or more choices and 
a few have more than eight, then there is an unreasonable focusing 
on a few people and correspondingly more students with only one 
or no choices.” 

The proportion of mutual choices provides a general index of 
the group's cohesiveness. The number is generally high in a co- 
lesive group; but excessive pairing can prevent total group cohesion, 
Particularly if the high number of mutual choices is produced by 
Closed cliques (exclusive personal relations) rather than by group- 
Wide feelings of acceptance and coherence. 

As defined by Taba,’ a clique is a subgroup made up of three 

is Jennings, Leadership and Isolation, p. 67. 

os Lindzey and Borgatta, op. cit., pp. 413-414. 

Hilda Taba et al., Diagnosing Human Relations Needs, p. 83. Washing- 


ah D.C.: American Council on Education, 1951. 
Ibid., p. 85. 
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or more members, each of whom chooses at least one member and 
is chosen by at least one other person in the subgroup. A clique 
may be open or closed. In an open clique the members choose 
some persons outside the subgroup. In a closed clique they choose 
only people in their subgroup although they may be chosen by 
persons outside their cluster. The sociogram in Figure 11 shows 
three cliques among the girls and one among the boys. Two of the 
four are closed cliques—the one among the girls formed by Rose; 
Irene, Evelyn, and Mary Ann and the one among the boys formed 
by Eric, Arthur, Wayne, John, and Jay. This sociogram shows 
that, while in general the communication network is good, the 
group is cliquish and is further weakened by the marked cleavage 
between boys and girls. 

The group’s structure pictured by a sociogram gives the worker 
some idea of what to expect from the group. If, for example, the 
sociogram shows a definite pattern of cliques and cleavages, he 
can expect friction, antagonism, and generally poor cooperation in 
group activity. A sociogram that shows many short chains and 
few mutual choices indicates that the group has not had sufficient 
time or opportunity to interact and get acquainted. A shaggy socio- 
gram with little focus indicates a loose group structure. One with 
a substantial number of mutual choices and long overlapping chains 
shows a well-integrated group and indicates good communication 
and better than average intermember understanding and apprecia- 
tion. Joint effort toward common goals may ordinarily be expecte 
from a group thus pictured. 


FACTORS UNDERLYING CHOICES 


The sociogram shows the organization patterns and communica- 
tion network of a group and the choice status of individual mem- 
bers but, as stated above, does not disclose why particular individ- 
uals are chosen, unchosen, or rejected—the factors underlying the 
choices. We cannot tell, for example, from a study of Figure 
why Ernest rejects three members of the group or why he is re- 
jected by twelve. We cannot tell why Patricia and George ir 
unchosen or why there are more overlapping lines and mutua 
choices among the boys than among the girls. Nor does the ont 
gram tell us which mutual choices represent dependencies or w ‘ae : 
of the paired members complement one another. It shows us 
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cliques but does not disclose the values holding their members 
together or the factors holding the boys and girls apart. These 
are points of information that we must seek through other pro- 
cedures. 

Observation and interview data may confirm as well as explain 
the sociometric data. Observation may show who reaches toward 
whom, which members never reach toward others, which ones are 
never sought by others, which ones cluster together and apart from 
others, and which ones seem at ease and accepted in almost any 
group. Data from conversations or interviews with members of 
the group may disclose that the loose relationships indicated by 
the short chains of choices are due in part to the fact that the mem- 
bers have too little knowledge of one another to be a well-integrated 
group or that the members are not accustomed to expressing such 
choices and so hesitate to reveal their true feelings because of 
distrust, suspicion, fear of disapproval, or the like. 

In combining sociogram analysis with systematic study of the 
group setting, observation, and interviews to determine the factors 
underlying choices and the types of experiences needed by the 
members for expanding their group life, the worker would do well 
to consider some questions suggested by Jennings? for teachers 
and listed here separately rather than together in paragraph form 
as in the original: 


What opportunities are there for children’s feelings for each other to 
function openly? 

May children who want to help each other do so legitimately? 

Do contexts for collaboration call for a narrow range of abilities, inad- 
vertently excluding participation on the part of many children? 

Do the routine arrangements result in keeping boys and girls apart in 
the same classroom? 

Are the activities conducted on a mass basis whereby a few individuals 
are brought to the fore to report formally to the whole class? Or are 

ey conducted in small intimate groups that allow interaction and mu- 
tual exchange, so that the children get to know one another well and in a 
Variety of situations? 

Are the children given any reason to think the teacher attaches greater 
Prestige to the children who carry prominent roles than to other pupils? 

Do the children show noticeable favoring or disfavoring of certain chil- 

® Helen H. Jennings, “Sociometrie Grouping in Relation to Child Develop- 


Ment,” in Caroline Tryon (ed.), Fostering Mental Health in Our Schools, P- 
Washington, D.C.: National Education Association, 1950. 
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dren which appears unrelated to how the latter behave in the classroom? 
If so, does the school administration, perhaps unwittingly, confirm in 
its actions or policies the expression of such attitudes? 
Have the children brought discriminatory feelings into the classroom, 
or have they developed them there unknown to the teacher? 


A group’s choice patterns are usually determined by both com- 
mon and individual values, that is, by the values esteemed by the 
group as a whole and by the values that the members seek individ- 
ually from the others. In a small group direct information regard- 
ing social and personal values determining the choices can be 
obtained through sociometric interviews, that is, by talking with 
individual members about why they choose some and reject others. 
Questions should be avoided, however, that might be interpreted 
as implying criticism or censure or as requiring the respondent 
to defend or justify his choices. Nor should a person be presse? 
to give more information than he is willing to give. Jennings, 
finds that “instead of asking directly, ‘why did you choose Jane! 
it is better to say, How did you happen to choose Jane?” ” 

In the large group it may not be practical to try to talk with each 
member. The information may be more easily obtained through 
themes on some related topic or through written answers to a direct 
request for information regarding the reasons for positive and nega- 
tive preferences. Taba?? suggests that the request be made im- 
mediately or soon after the sociometric test is given and be some- 
what as follows: “I wish you’d tell me how you happend to “ne 
the people you did choose. When you use words like ‘nice’ pu 
down the specific things you mean or just add something he c - 
so that it’s clear what you mean. Write as fully as you can oF wish. 
No one but me will see these papers.” è 

To gain the cooperation of some who may find such a e lanai 
impertinent, it may be well to make the last sentence read, wo 
as much or as little as you please, even though it is nothing at all. 
Not having to answer helps some people, especially sale 
to feel at ease and more willing to answer than they might 
otherwise. . 

The material contained in answers to direct requests for ee I 
tion, in themes on such subjects as “My Friends,’ “The ae 
Like Best,” and “The Kind of Person I Want to Be,” in group I 


& Jennings, Sociometry in Group Relations, p- 35. 
a = al., Diagnosing Human Relations Needs, p. 90. 
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cussions, and in sociodramas (see Chapter 7) discloses the follow- 
ing data: which values are common to the group and which ones 
unique to individuals; how broad or narrow is the members’ under- 
standing of one another and of the dynamics of human behavior; 
how great or limited are their capacities for relating to others; and 
how demanding or undemanding are their expectations of others. 
Jennings’ tells, for example, of a minority-group member whose 
expectations were so undemanding that he based his choices on 
what others didn’t do to him rather than on what they did for him. 
His explanation for one of his choices was “Cause he don’t hit on 
me.” 

The data may show that sex and cultural cleavages are produced 
largely by the environment—that in their choices the group mem- 
bers do not cross the lines of sex, race, religion, social class, and the 
like, because they believe they are expected not to do so. In a 
school, for instance, where boys and girls are separated in class- 
rooms, cafeteria, auditorium, and on the playground, not many 
students are likely to name a member of the other sex among pref- 
erences expressed to teachers. Similarly, in communities of rigid 
social stratification not many members will direct their choices 
to those outside their socioeconomic group. Young people in par- 
ticular tend to maintain in their choices the social distances estab- 
lished in their environment between people of different race, reli- 
gion, social class, and the like. 

The values underlying a member’s choices may be very limited. 
Association with others may be sought, for example, superficially on 
the basis of material possessions, such as a swimming pool or a car, 
or on the basis of membership in some prestige group, or on the 
basis of athletic prowess, and the like. Deeper reasons may, how- 
ever, underlie statements of superficial reasons. The individual’s 
Social space (area in which he interacts with others and others 
with him) can be enlarged through efforts deliberately planned to 
help his group move away from narrow values and rigid demands. 
That this can be done was well demonstrated in certain projects 
in intergroup education and intergroup relations.”* School pro- 
„Jennings, “Sociometric Grouping in Relation to Child Development,” p. 


21 


« 


< = See the reports on “intergroup education in cooperating schools” and on 
Studies in intergroup relations” written by Taba, Jennings, Elkins, and others 
and published by the American Council on Education. Some are listed among 
the references for this chapter. 
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grams were organized or reorganized to provide human relations 
instruction and to give new content to the students’ peer-group life. 
By also following democratic procedures, by mixing members of 
different subgroups in sociometrically formed groups, by showing 
approval of choices that cut across sex and cultural lines, and by 
striving to create a school atmosphere characterized by friendly 
interest and cooperation, the teachers helped to reduce the distance 
between boys and girls, Jews and Gentiles, Negroes and whites, 
and members of other different groups. 

As a result, school social climates developed in which values and 
behaviors operated that were often inconsistent with the ones domi- 
nant in the students’ home and neighborhood environments. Some 
students, for example, who ordinarily would have been expected to 
display interpersonal hostilities at school exhibited, instead, toler- 
ance and consideration for and sensitivity to the feelings and needs 
of one another. Sociometric retesting showed the values developed 
to remain relatively intact throughout the school year, indicating 
that they had become sufficiently well implanted to be internalized 
by the students. 

Specifically the analysis?” of data obtained through sociometrie 
interviews with the members of an eighth-grade class in one school 
participating in the project showed that the chief values underly- 
ing the students’ choices had become (1) personal and social at- 
tributes—being kind, thoughtful, good-natured, unselfish, a good 
sport, and the like; (2) helpfulness—helping another with his per- 
sonal problems or helping him to get along with others; (3) mutual 
assistance—helping one another with school work, in sports, or in 
having fun; (4) common tastes, interests, ideas, and activities; 
(5) a general feeling of affection; (6) long acquaintance; and (7) 
being a good doer—doing well in work and play. The first four 
groups of values were the ones that most affected the choices, 
social qualities apparently being rated over achievement. Per- 
sonal appearance was seldom listed by these students as a reason 
for choice. 

It is interesting to compare these findings with those reported by 
Laughlin®® in her study of the peer status of sixth- and seventh- 
grade students in a Texas community. The traits that these stu- 


= Taba, With Perspective on Human Relations, pp. 86-91. . 
= Frances Laughlin, The Peer Status of Sixth and Seventh Grade Children. 
New York: Teachers College Bureau of Publications, 1954. 
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dents most admired in themselves and others were friendliness, 
likableness, good-lookingness, cheerfulness, and enthusiasm. They 
rated desirable personality traits over mental ability and academic 
achievement. 


SOCIOMETRIC GROUPING 


As soon as possible the sociometric data should be used to organ- 
ize or reorganize the group, care being taken to apply the data 
from a particular test only to the situation for which the choices 
were expressed. Each person is placed with at least one of his 
choices and with more if possible. Preferably he is given his high- 
est degree of choice or the highest degree of reciprocated choice. 

Desirably everyone should be with a mutual choice or his first 
choice, but this is not always possible. The unchosen and much- 
rejected members should, however, consistently be given their first 
choices. Generally they are the most insecure members and hence 
the ones most in need of being in psychologically advantageous 
positions. Placing them with the ones they most wish to be with 
may help them to feel emotionally comfortable in the group situa- 
tion and may encourage them to expand socially. Similarly, when 
two members name as their first choices the same person and only 
One can be placed with the preferred member, that one should be 
the less secure member—the less-chosen or the more-rejected one 
of the two. Rejected persons should, whenever possible, be placed 
apart from the ones who reject them; but this arrangement is not 
always practical because it may involve group arrangements not 
desirable in terms of the needs of others. Jane, for example, may 
reject Sue whose first choice is Alice. Jane may have been chosen 
by only one person, and that person is Alice who is also Jane’s first 
choice. Observation and other data may indicate that it is better 
to assign Alice, Sue, and Jane to the same group than to separate 
Jane and Sue. 

In setting up sociometric groups, it is at times desirable to ignore 
first choices and to use instead second and third choices. If, for 
example, the sociogram shows several segments or clusters with 
Only a few or without any lines connecting them to the rest of the 
Sroup, cleavages are indicated. To reduce cleavages by placing 
in the same subgroups members of different segments, the worker 
may have to ignore the first choices because these are directed to 
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members of the same segment. In general, it is not wise to place 
only one subgroup or clique member with others who are not of 
his subgroup. By assigning others of his segment to the same 
subgroup with him, the worker provides him with emotional sup- 
port from the others and at the same time utilizes the existing asso- 
ciation patterns. New relations cannot be forced but must be 
built gradually. Because efforts to destroy a clique may do more 
harm than good, efforts should be directed not toward breaking up 
the clique but toward opening it up by helping its members to de- 
velop new relationships. 

In setting up sociogroups (work groups), the worker needs to 
seek a balance in skills, temperaments, and leadership. For example, 
placing two aggressive, competing leaders in the same group may 
not be good for the group or the leaders. Moreover, it is bad for 
group morale to put together a group of very congenial persons, 
none of whom are sufficiently well equipped or qualified to help 
the group do its tasks. Perhaps it should be added that the task 
to be done should be a meaningful one and one that can be done 
better by a group than by individuals working alone. 

The task is important, but ordinarily it is not sufficiently impor- 
tant to be the sole basis for group formation. This point was 
stressed by the members of a “juvenile jury” organized to help some 
school counselors evaluate school practices. Several jury members 
described sociometric grouping, without using this term, and ex- 
pressed high approval of the practice. When one counselor asked 
whether it would not be better to set up groups on the basis of 
the members’ preferences for specific functions or tasks rather than 
on the basis of their preferences for associates, the students dis- 
agreed. One stated emphatically that “what you do is less impor- 
tant than whom you do it with.” Actually both factors need to be 
considered, for both are important. 

If the sociometric choices are expressed privately and kept con- 
fidential, a group member cannot know for certain that he was not 
chosen by anyone in the group to which he is assigned. He knows 
only that he is with someone whom he chose and that everyone else 
is too, which gives the situation “face validity’—makes it look right 
and helps him to feel right in it. The average person is likely to 
behave more intelligently, to display more maturity, and to be more 
considerate of others when he is with those toward whom he feels 
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drawn emotionally than when he is not. Many teachers have found, 
as has Shoobs,* that continuous use of sociometric grouping leads 
to improvements in both scholastic and social behavior. 

Some people oppose sociometric grouping, especially in the 
schools, because they see it as “more coddling and spoon feeding of 
the young.” They consider it poor preparation for life because, 
they say, as adults. we must adjust to all kinds of people whether we 
like them or not. They fail to see that sociometry is directed to- 
ward this very objective—toward helping individuals learn how to 
get along with all kinds of people. Like academic skills, social 
skills must be learned; for they are not innate. Giving a young 
person simple appropriate materials to read helps him to acquire 
the skills needed for mastering difficult reading materials addressed 
to adults. Similarly, placing a young person in a group situation 
which he can handle with reasonable ease and success helps him 
to progress to the point where he can cope successfully with diffi- 
cult interpersonal and intergroup situations. 

That sociometric grouping does contribute to social learning is 
evidenced by the fact that retesting a group on the basis of the 
same criterion usually shows some reduction in the number of 
isolates and rejects. Restructuring the group on the basis of the 
findings from the first test usually helps to improve the situation 
and thus aids social learning. Moreover, we have evidence that 
sociometric grouping also aids the release or development of creative 
intelligence, Jennings,” for example, found experimentally that 
individuals are more ingenious and productive generally when 
interacting with those they choose than otherwise. Zeleny*? re- 
viewed the findings of a number of philosophers and experimental 
Scientists relevant to the hypothesis that individuals are most cre- 
ative when their associates in a particular activity are of their own 
Choice and concluded that “the sampling of observations cited 
confirm the probability of the hypothesis, at least within the frame- 
Work of free societies like England and America.” 


A N. E. Shoobs, “Sociometry in the Classroom,” Sociometry, 1947, 10:154- 


„ SE. II. Jennings, “Sociometric Structure in Personality and Group Forma- 
tion,” in Muzafer Sherif and M. O. Wilson (eds.), Group Relations at the 
Crossroads, pp. 332-366. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1953. 

"Leslie D. Zeleny, “Validity of a Sociometrie Hypothesis: The Function of 
Sreativity in Interpersonal and Group Relations,” Sociometry, 1956, 18:439- 
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SUMMARY 


The sociometric technique is probably the most useful method 
yet developed for studying the social relations in a group and the 
social status of individual members. The American Council on 
Education experimental study in intergroup education did much to 
help school people understand the value of sociometry for promot- 
ing the emotional and social development of students and for 
strengthening group relations in schools. 

The sociometric question permits a group member to reveal 
his preferences for associates in a particular situation. It should 
be used only with groups small enough for the members to become 
acquainted with one another and after they have been together long 
enough to do so and the leader has established rapport with the 
group. The validity of the test data depends upon the reality value 
of the choice criterion. The group members must feel confident 
that their choices will be used for the purpose expressed, and the 
purpose must seem worthwhile to them. Otherwise, the choices 
named may not be in keeping with their real feelings toward one 
another. An allowance of from three to five choices is usually 
sufficient to show the relative position of the individual in the group- 

Effective administration of the test helps to increase the validity 
of the findings. The question should be given in clear, concise 
terms and the confidentiality of the data stressed. It is best to 
delay use of the negative question until the group members are 
accustomed to the sociometric procedure. It should not be use 
if it is likely to cause discomfort or anxiety. When it is used, at- 
tention should be called to the two-way nature of negative feelings. 

An individual's score is the number of mentions he receives from 
the others. The test data may be summarized on a sociogram OF 
a chart. The sociogram reveals the general pattern of group organ- 
ization, the network of communication, and the relative strength 0 
the choice status of individual members. It does not show the 
reasons for the choices and rejections. This information must be 
obtained through other procedures, such as observation, interviews, 
themes, and study of cumulative records. 

The choice patterns are determined by common and individual 
values. Education in human relations and use of democratic pro- 
cedures and appropriate group methods help the group members to 
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move away from narrow values and rigid demands of one another. 

The members should be grouped as soon as possible on the basis 
of the test results. The data should never be used for grouping 
them in any situation other than the particular one covered by the 
test. Every member should be placed with at least one of his 
choices. The least secure members (unchosen, little chosen, and/or 
rejected) should be placed with their first choices; and as many 
others as possible should be put with first or mutual choices. 
Considerable use is made of second and third choices when the 
group is characterized by cleavages and the members of different 
Segments are intermingled to help reduce the cleavage pattern. 
In organizing work committees, the leader should try to balance 
abilities, interests, temperaments, and leadership. Continuous use 
of sociometric grouping contributes to improvements in academic 
as well as social learning and aids the release of creative intelligence. 
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SUCCESSIVE TESTING 


For a general study of association patterns and identification of 
important factors affecting group life, the worker needs to use dif- 
ferent sociometric test questions with the same group within a rela- 
tively short period or at the same time. Also, periodically he needs 
to retest with the same criterion or criteria in order to appraise 
efforts directed toward improvement of the social atmosphere and 
intermember relations. Follow-up tests employing the same or 
approximately the same criteria not only give the worker oppor- 
tunity to evaluate effectiveness of his efforts to improve the group 
Situation but also give the group members “continuing opportunity 
to exercise choice and to learn to act in their own behalf and to live 
by their decisions.” To Jennings’ the latter is a major advantage 
Of successive sociometric testing. 

Retesting with Same Criterion. Since growth is a gradual proc- 
ess, retesting needs to be delayed sufficiently long for changes in 
interpersonal feelings and trends in group organization to become 
Apparent. With young children the time interval between tests can 

e as short as four or five weeks; with adolescents and adults it 
Ordinarily needs to be from seven to nine weeks. Since retesting 
Involves regrouping on the basis of data from the follow-up test, 
the regrouping must be perceived by the group members as needed 
or helpful. 

Successive sociograms based on tests with the same criterion re- 
veal changes in the distribution of leadership and in the patterns of 
Choice and rejections, cliques and cleavages, and the like. Gen- 
erally they show a similar over-all pattern but reveal marked 
changes for some members. One example: McClelland and Rat- 


| Helen H. Jennings, Sociometry in Group Relations, 2d ed., p. 45. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: American Council on Education, 1959. 
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liff * retested a home-room group after the students had undertaken 
a self-improvement program in small groups and thereby had had 
increased opportunity for positive interaction. The retest showed 
the same students overchosen as on the first test but showed a 
more nearly equitable distribution of choices than had the first 
test. 

The eighth-grade class referred to in the previous chapter was 
given six sociometric tests one year. For four a seating criterion 
was used (“With whom would you like to sit?”), and for two a work 
criterion (“With whom would you like to work in mathematics?” ) 
was used. The two work-criterion tests were given simultaneously 
with the second and third seating tests. Figure 14 shows the dis- 
tribution of choices on the six tests. It shows, among ‘other things, 
a stronger tendency toward overchoosing than toward isolation, 
a fairly good distribution of choices in terms of belongingness and 
access to interpersonal relations, and a gradual reduction in the 
focusing of choices on a relatively few persons. It shows, for 
example, four members unchosen on the first seating test and only 
one unchosen on the fourth; it shows ten unchosen on the first math- 
ematics test and only three on the second. This reduction in the 
centering of choices was not the result of changes due merely to 
chance but resulted in part (probably mainly) from planned efforts 
on the part of teachers to improve the situation. The changes were 
due to the fact, as Taba? explains, “that methods of teaching, group” 
ing, and seating were used to extend networks of interpersona 
relations.” 

Differentiation in Choices. To increase their ability to select 
associates for particular situations in keeping with the requirements 
of the situation, group members need adequate opportunity to IN 
teract in accordance with their preferences in both psyche- an 
sociogroups. If, as Jennings* says, they are permitted to select 
associates only for sociogroups or common-goal situations, some 
members will use the opportunity to be with others who are 1m“ 
portant to them more for personal than for work reasons. 

®F. M. McClelland and J. A. Ratliff, “The Use of Sociometry as an 
Promoting Social Adjustment in a Ninth-grade Homeroom,” Sociometry, 19 

:14/—Loo. 
re Taba, With Perspective on Human Relations, p. 51. Washington, 
D.C.: American Council on Education, 1955. 

*Helen H. Jennings, “Sociometric Grouping in Relation to Child Day 


ment,” in Caroline M. Tryon (ed.), Fostering Mental Health in Our Schoo 
p- 220. Washington, D.C.: National Education Association, 1950. 
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Choices received on Choices received on 
seating tests mathematics tests 
Pupil 
Aver- Aver- 

Sept.| Nov.| Jan. | May | Total} age Oct. | Jan. | Total age 
1 2 | 0 | 0 1 3] 08 | o | 2 2 | 1.0 
2. Ma 3 6 3 7 19 4.8 9 6 15 7.5 

3. Vivian..... 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
4. Ginger... . 7 10 4 28 7.0 5 T 12 6.0 
5. Nita......| 1 2 t 1 5 1.3 1 2 3 1.5 
6. Ralph.....| 2 1 0 3 6| 18 0 1 1 0.5 
7. liza.. 8 8 3 4 23 5.8 8 1 9 4.5 
8. 2 lo | sa | #)] a8 | | & |20 [100 
9. | Sl s | a 7 | 1 | 2 | 2 4 | 20 
0. o}|o}]1] 4 5 | us] 0 || 4 1 | 05 
3 1 2 3 9 2.3 1 2 3 1.5 
0 1 2 3 6 1.5 0 1 1 0.5 

1 2 1 2 6 1.5 0 0 0 0 
6 6 5 9 26 6.5 8 5 13 6.5 
2 5 5 3 15 3.8 3 7 10 5.0 
6 4 7 5 22 5.5 |10 T 17 8.5 
0 2 1 2 5 1.3 0 1 1 0.5 
1 0 0 2 3 0.8 2 0 2 1.0 
3 1 2 1 7 1.8 0 J 1 0.5 
4 4 5 3 16 4.0 0 3 3 1.5 
5 5 5 5 20 5.0 7 8 15 7.5 
5 3 5 3 16 4.0 1 1 2 1.0 
5 5 5 2 17 4.3 3 3 6 3.0 
2 2 il 1 6 1.5 0 1 1 0.5 
5 5 6 4 20 5.0 2 5 7 3.5 


TE 14. Choices received by individuals on six sociometric tests. (Hilda 
ated With Perspective on Human Relations, p. 50. Washington, D.C.: 

rican Council on Education, 1955. Reproduced by permission of the 
Publishers, ) 


P sychegroups are as much needed as sociogroups. Individuals 
must have an adequate opportunity to associate in psychegroups 
if they are to learn to relate themselves selectively to others in keep- 
Ng with the objectives in different situations. In writing of student 
ife, Jennings points out that the extent to which a school’s group 


* Ibid., p. 223. 
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life is meeting the students’ psychegroup needs is indicated by the 
extent of overlap in the choices that the students express in response 
to sociometrie questions with contrasting criteria. “The less ex- 
tensive the amount of overlap, the more suitable the program may 
be inferred to be—suitable, that is, for enabling the children to 
grow up emotionally and socially, and for enabling children to par- 
ticipate with others in many kinds of group situations.” ; 

The ability to separate psychegroup and sociogroup choices iS, 
as Taba® stresses, an important criterion of objectivity and social 
maturity. When a group member persists in choosing people he 
likes for particular roles regardless of their ability to fill these roles, 
he reveals immaturity or lack of opportunities to make psychegrouP 
choices. Also, and very important, discrimination has its roots m 
the tendency of the immature to base all choices on feelings of 
attraction and lack of attraction. “It is only a step from choosing 
incapable friends for work companions and rejecting capable people 
because they do not arouse sympathy in one, to refusing to hire 
a well-trained Negro secretary because one does not want social 
associations with Negroes.” 7 

Figure 15 shows two sociograms on an eighth-grade class (not the 
same class referred to above). The criterion for one was home- 
room seating and for the other, working on mathematics. zus 
sociograms show some of the differences in choice structure base 
on psychegroup motivation and choice structure based on socio- 
group motivation. The mathematics (sociogroup) sociogram shows 
more unchosen and more highly chosen individuals than the home 
room (psychegroup) sociogram. This may be due, in part at least, 
to the fact that the mathematics situation called for specialize 
skills, whereas the other situation did not. Jennings® interprets this 
focusing of choices on relatively few as indicating that the gon 
as a whole appreciated and recognized the members who were Le 
able and most willing to help others in the particular tasks which 
were the “official concern and obligation of the group.” 

The fact that the mathematics sociogram shows about twice as 
many choices across the sex line as the home-room sociogram may 
be explained perhaps by the students’ probably thinking that boys 

° Hilda Taba, Intergroup Education in Public Schools, pp. 136-137. Wash- 


ne American Council on Education, 1952. 
7 Ibid. 


oe “Sociometric Grouping in Relation to Child Development,” pi 
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and girls working together is more acceptable to teachers than 
boys and girls sitting together. In reporting on the eighth-grade 
group referred to in the preceding chapter, Taba® states that at 
the beginning the students avoided choices across the sex line ex- 
cept in work situations. She concludes that this is not “a sex 
cleavage in the usual sense but a sex distance expressed because 
these students thought this distance was an expectation of the 
school.” 

Before the end of the year these eighth-graders developed their 
capacity to select associates in keeping with the requirements or 
standards of a particular situation. In comparison with other stu- 
dents they showed considerable skill in differentiating between 
psyche- and sociochoices. The difference was due to their training 
in social relations rather than to the increased capacity that gradu- 
ally comes with age. Throughout the school year they had been 
trained in group procedures in committee work and in filling a vart- 
ety of roles in cooperative enterprises; had learned “the psycho- 
logical meaning” of acceptance, rejection, isolation, leadership, an 
individual differences; and had been encouraged to explore different 
choices in particular situations in order thereby to extend their 
human relations. As the students became more and more group- 
centered, they deliberately sought diversifying associations and the 
elimination of isolation, 

Increased group cohesion as well as increased mobility of choices 
results from such training in human relations, as is evidenced by 
Figure 16 which shows the widespread distribution of mutua 
choices and the changes in personnel of the pairs that occurred in 
the group throughout the year. Only four pairs remained constant. 
The fact that twenty-seven of the forty-three pairs occurred only once 
indicates, according to Taba,!° that the high degree of pairing was 
a “result of group-wide coherence rather than a product of intimate 
but exclusive psyche relations.” 


WHY USE THE SOCIOMETRIC TEST? 


Some group workers make little use of sociometric testing Þe- 
cause of the time required to summarize and analyze the data ae 
to use them in organizing or reorganizing groups. The cost 1 


° Taba, With Perspective on Human Relations, p. 61. 
Thid., p. 57. 


Seating tests Mathematies tests 


i Sept. Nov. Jan. May Oct. Jan. Total 


land 12 
land 24 
2and 8 
2 and 13 
2 and 16 


2 and 20 
2 and 21 
2 and 23 
4and 6 
4and 8 


4 and 11 
4 and 14 
4 and 16 
4 and 25 
5 and 17 


HAT |. en | (OEY Pate ae 
Tana TT |. ae Ma Ee a 
7 and 15 
7 and 22 
8 and 10 


PHONE OWNED VHHOH NHwHm 


8 and 14 
8 and 16 
8 and 21 
9 and 14 
10 and 11 


10 and 19 
11 and 14 
13 and 21 
14 and 25 
15 and 19 


15 and 21 
15 and 22 
15 and 23 
16 and 18 
16 and 24 


16 and 25 
20 and 21 
20 and 22 
20 and 23 
20 and 24 


21 and 23 E EPELI PETEERE MPE Cannes geese PT 
ALEGUE PE AS Een aan O are carmel v 5, 
22 and 25 v v v v v 
Total pairs T4 13 14 16 10 
ee TE Fe ee 
Fig. 16, Incidence of mutual choices on six sociometric tests. (Hilda Taba, 
With Perspective on Human Relations, p. 58. Washington, D.C.: American 
Council on Education, 1955. Reproduced by permission of the publishers.) 
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terms of time and effort, however, seems greatly outweighed by the 
advantages to be gained, some of which are as follows: e 

1. Sociometric data help to alert and sensitize workers to y 
existence of interpersonal difficulties in the group and to the po 
bilities of reducing or resolving these difficulties — = = 
appropriate group procedures. Cannot workers obtain t Ta i 
mation as easily or even more easily through observation! 
search indicates a negative answer. Just as mental-test data have 
helped to show that many teachers are not sufficiently sensitive to 
individual differences in intellectual ability and are not able to 
appraise students’ intellectual strengths very accurately, ance 
data have disclosed that many workers are not sufficiently sensitive 
to individual differences in social acceptance and are not able to 
appraise interpersonal relations very accurately. A number at 
studies of the accuracy of teachers judgments of the sociometric 
status of students show the teachers judgments, in terms of abso- 
lute accuracy, very low. The teachers that cooperated in Can 
lund’s" study tended to overestimate the status of pupils they Jiken 
and to underestimate the status of the ones not liked. And Houck’? 
found teachers to be better judges of the social status of the well- 
accepted students than of the less-accepted ones. 

2. Sociometric data disclose divisions in a group and offer clues 
to the modifications needed in personnel relations and institutional 
or organizational practices. The successive sociograms made on 
class groups in one Los Angeles junior high school, for example, 
consistently revealed marked cleavages between boys and girls. 
The students were regularly separated on the basis of sex in this 
school—in home rooms, on playground, in assembly hall, and in 
cafeteria. The sociometric findings helped the faculty to perceive 
that the sex segregation practices were seriously hampering the 
students in an important developmental task—the development of 
satisfactory relations with members of the other sex. Similarly, 
sociometric studies in industry have disclosed the need for changes 


in practices with respect to communication methods and the delega- 
tion of responsibility and authority. 


"N. E. Gronlund, “The Accuracy of Te; 
Sociometric Status of Sixth-grade Pupils, 
225; part 2, 13:329-357. 

“Eldon Houck, “A Stud: 
Selected Seventh Graders,” 
Washington, 1955. 


achers’ Judgements Concerning the 
” Sociometry, 1950, part 1, 13:197- 


y of the Consistency of Sociometric Scores among 
unpublished master’s thesis. Seattle: University of 
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3. As stressed already, sociometric data help to improve inter- 
personal relations in a group by providing the basis for organizing 
cooperative, smooth-running subgroups. To the many examples 
from education and industry can be added others from the military 
services. Zeleny, for example, found that the compatibility 
of Air Force cadets increased considerably after sociometric data 
were used in restructuring groups to increase the incidence 
of choice and to decrease the incidence of rejection, and Goodacre 
found that groups so formed made gains in efficiency or effective- 
ness, as well as in compatibility. 

4. Sociometry is useful for improving, as well as measuring, group 
morale. Merely being permitted to name their preferences and 
knowing that they will be assigned to groups in keeping with their 
choices help to boost the morale of most members. Over two 
decades ago Zeleny!® reported a study which showed that socio- 
metric grouping brought increases in the “morale quotients” of 
groups. Since then others have reported experimental studies 
that show reduction in hostility and tension following the assign- 
ment or reassignment of members to groups on the basis of their 
choices. 

5. Sociometry helps workers to identify individuals faced with 
serious difficulties in interpersonal relations and in need of indi- 
vidual assistance. Many users of sociometric methods in mental 
hospitals, for example, have found them a valuable aid in diagnosing 
individual cases and in selecting patients for group psychotherapy. 
Effective use has been reported for similar purposes with school, 
playground, and community-center groups. 

6. Sociometry enables workers to organize groups to the psycho- 
logical advantage of every member. When groups are set up on 
the basis of sociometric choices, most members interact and function 
better than otherwise as workers or learners and as associates or 
friends. Some find the security needed for freeing them of their 
private fears of not belonging. No longer needing to spend time 
and energy in worrying over not being recognized, accepted, or 
liked, they can give more time and energy to the group and its tasks. 


®L.D. Zeleny, “Selection of Compatible Flying Partners,” American Journal 
of Sociology, 1947, 52:424—431. 

“D, M. Goodacre, “The Use of a Sociometric Test as a Predictor of Combat 
Unit Effectiveness,” Sociometry, 1951, 14:148-152. 

1L, D, Zeleny, “Sociometry of Morale,” American Sociological Review, 1939, 
4:799-808. 
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Feeling more like esteemed persons than before, they function more 
like qualified workers. . : 

7. Sociometry can help to reduce loss of potential leadership. 
Group members often know better than the adult leader or worker 
which of them are best able to perform leadership roles. By dis- 
closing toward whom the members are reaching, the sociogram en- 
ables the worker to identify the potential leaders, some of whom 
may need his help in developing their leadership potentials. Fur- 
thermore, if the sociogram shows the group members focusing their 
choices on too few, the worker sees that he should help them to be- 
come aware of the leadership potential of others by doing such 
things as increasing the number of groups and the variety of 
activities, 

A Caution, Sociometry is not to be used cultishly. While en- 
thusiastic use may be commendable, the sociometric test should 
be employed only when practical and appropriate. It should not 
be made an end in itself but should always be seen as one means 
to the goal—improvement of social relations within a group and 
improvement of the social adjustment of individual members. 
It serves this end best when combined with other procedures, such 
as systematic observation, conferences and interviews, and study 
of the group setting (physical, cultural, and social), 


SOME RELATED METHODS 


The modified sociometric techniques are useful for obtaining 
supplementary information and studying group structure and social 
relations when, as stated above, the situation does not permit re- 
structuring of the group. They are frequently used for studying 
the personality and social or prestige status of individuals, as well 
as group relations, 

Group members observe each other closely and critically. They 
often see the real person more clearly than the worker does; for 
many persons reveal their real feelings, attitudes, values, ideas, 
mannerisms, and the like, more clearly to fellow members than 
to the worker. Hence, it is not surprising that Williams and 
Leavitt!® found the sociometric index or peer opinion more predic- 
tive of success and failure in officers’ candidate school and in com- 


*S. B. Williams and R. J. Leavitt, “Group Opinion as a Predictor of Military 
Leadership,” Journal of Consulting Psychology, 1947, 11:283-291. 
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bat performance than self-ratings, leaders’ ratings, and performance 
on certain objective tests. What these two investigators say of 
platoon members applies also to members of other groups:"? 
“Group members have more time to observe each other than do 
superior officers, they know each other in a realistic social context, 
and they react directly to each other’s social-dominance behavior. 
All these are conditions favorable to informed judgment.” 

The modified sociometric instruments are generally easier to ad- 
minister.and score than the sociometric test; but, on the whole, they 
are less useful because they have reduced reality value—lack real- 
life motivation. But properly used they do have value. As in 
the case of the sociometric test, good rapport with the group and 
confidential treatment of the data are essential to effective use. 

Some of the most commonly used modified sociometric tech- 
niques are the quasi- or near-sociometric test, the “guess who” 
technique, social-acceptance scales, sociometric self-rating, and a 
combination of one or more of these devices. 

The Near-sociometric Test. If the question regarding prefer- 
ences is asked without the intention and promise of restructuring 
the group on the basis of the data obtained, it is a near-sociometric 
rather than a true sociometric question. Its effectiveness depends 
upon the group members’ motivation to respond. There was prob- 
ably high motivation in the situation covered by the study of Wil- 
liams and Leavitt. Each man in the platoon was asked to nominate 
the five best men and the one worst man in his platoon in terms of 
his “desirability as a roommate, fairness in making military court 
decisions, leadership in an emergency, sense of humor, and all- 
Tound ability as a combat officer.” The group as a whole no doubt 
felt that their opinions would influence some decisions important to 
them. On the other hand, there may be little or no real-life mo- 
tivation involved in a situation where students are asked to name 
the three people they would most like to invite to an imaginary 
Party or to have as their close friends. As some of them might say, 
What's in it for them? 

More than one author of articles or books on student guidance 
Tecommend the use of near-sociometric questions and assure the 
Teader that such methods may be used effectively when students 
understand why the teacher seeks the information asked. They 
fail, however, to tell the teacher how to accomplish the difficult task 


"Ibid., p. 291. 
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of explaining. It is not easy for a worker to explain to a group 
why he seeks information regarding their preferences for associates 
in an imaginary situation even though he tries to do it in a way 
meaningful to them. Seldom can he give the real reason without 
creating self-consciousness. It is difficult, for example, to explain 
(without making the group members feel self-conscious, ill at ease, 
or embarrassed) that he wants to know whom they prefer as ase 
sociates on a hike, at a party, or in some other imaginary situation 
because he wants to identify leaders, isolates, and rejected members; 
to find out whether there are strong cliques or cleavages in the 
group; to learn how well or how poorly integrated the group is; 
to compare the social relations in the group with those in another; 
or to compare the current relations patterns with those at a previous 
or later time. Actually it is rarely desirable that he give such an 
explanation because it motivates some members, if not most, to 
give answers that will make themselves or the group “look good. 
They may be answers that are more false than true. 

It is doubtful that many workers attempt to give groups the real 
reasons for asking a near-sociometric question, Many solve the 
explanation problem by making the situation one of “let’s pretend. 
This often works very well with young children, especially with pu- 
pils who are emotionally prepared to enter into the play, have con- 
fidence in the teacher, genuinely like and respect him, and so tend 
to follow his lead, trusting fully in his good intentions. . 

Some group workers who use the near-sociometric question in- 
discriminately and unnecessarily, instead of the true type, justify 
the practice by saying that, if the members understand why the 
worker seeks the information and think his purposes good, they 
will cooperate and provide correct answers. They both overlook 
the difficulty of giving an acceptable explanation and fail to see that 
a chief advantage of the true sociometric question is its requiring 
little explanation. If the members are told that they will be re- 
grouped on the basis of their preferences, the reason for asking the 
question is clearly evident; and the members are motivated to give 
correct answers in keeping with the significance of the situation to 
them individually. If, for example, it is important to a member 
to sit with certain others at mealtime, he will most likely take care 
to name the ones he prefers as tablemates. If, however, it is a 


matter on which he feels indifferent, then his indifference is most 
likely reflected in his responses. 
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Undoubtedly many workers who use near-sociometric questions, 
instead of true ones, do so because they are reluctant to take on 
the work involved in using the data to reorganize the group. They 
try to convince themselves that the less reliable data obtained 
through quasi-sociometric tests are as good or useful for their pur- 
poses as those obtained through true sociometric tests. 

Sociometric Self-rating. To appraise the accuracy with which 
group members perceive themselves as being chosen and rejected 
by others, the worker may ask them such a question as “Who do 
you think will choose you?” 

Lundberg and Dickson!’ used this technique in their study of 
interethnic relations among some 1,500 students in a Seattle high 
school. The students were first asked near-sociometric questions 
regarding three best friends and three least-liked associates in the 
school. Then they were asked to say which of the ones they named 
as best friends they thought would name them among their best 
friends. In two-thirds of the cases the students were correct in pre- 
dicting whether their choices would be reciprocated. Social ad- 
justment as measured by percentage of choices reciprocated and 
percentage of correct predictions was found to be higher for girls 
than for boys and to increase with age of students. 

“Guess Who” Technique. Hartshorne, May, and Maller! de- 
vised the “guess who” technique for use in the Character Education 
Inquiry. Their instrument consisted of twenty-four word pictures 
that described “good” and “bad” attitudes and behavior. The sub- 
ject was instructed to read each item carefully and then to try to 
determine whether it described some member or members of the 
group. He was then to write in the space beneath the item or word 
picture the name or names of the group members, including himself, 
who he thought were described by the item. If he thought it ap- 
plied to no one in the group, he left the space blank. Three items 
Were as follows: 


Here is someone who is always ready to play or work with the rest 
€ven when he (or she) can’t have his own way. 

This is someone who controls his temper and never gets angry. 

This one is always picking on others and annoying them. 


"G A Lundberg and Lenore Dickson, “Inter-ethnic Relations in a High 
School Population,” American Journal of Sociology, 1952, 58:1-10. 

“Hugh Hartshorne et al., Studies in Service and Self-control. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1929. 
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Tryon?® used a modified form of Hartshorne’s method in the 
California Adolescent Growth Study. Her instrument contained 


twenty pairs of statements representing the extremes of the follow- 
ing behavior descriptions. 


Restless—Quiet Friendly—Unfriendly 
Talkative—Silent Popular—Unpopular 
Attention-getting—Nonatten- Good-looking—Not good-looking 
tion-getting Enthusiastic—Listless 
Bossy—Submissive Happy—Unhappy 
Unkempt—Tidy Humor—Humorless (jokes ) 
Fights—Avoids fights Assured—Shy (with adults ) 
Daring—Afraid Assured—Embarrassed (in class) 
Leader—Follower Grown-up—Childish 
Active in games—Sedentary Older friends—Younger friends 
Humor—Humorless (regarding (preference for) 


self) 


These two items pictured the first pair of extremes: 


Here is someone who finds it hard to sit still in class; he (or she) moves 
around in his (or her) seat or gets up and walks around. 


Here is someone who can work very quietly without moving around 
in his (or her) seat. 


The individual receives a positive score point each time he is 
named for an item describing activity and a negative point each 
time he is named for an item describing inactivity. His score on 
each trait is the algebraic sum of his positive and negative points 
on that trait, 


With a few modifications the Tryon instrument was used by 
Cunningham?! in a study of the group behavior of elementary and 
junior high school pupils. A different scoring method was em- 
ployed. When a student was named by five or more members as 
fitting an item, that item was considered a “class description” of 


him. The findings were tabulated on a chart that showed on which 


® Caroline M. Tryon, Evaluation of Adolescent Personality by RE 


Monograph of the Society for Research in Child Development, vol. 4, no. 
Washington, D.C.: National Research Council, 1939, 


= Ruth Cunningham and Associates, Understanding Group Behavior of Boys 


and Girls, pp. 354-357, 419. New York: Teachers College Bureau of Publica- 
tions, 1951. 
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item each member had been named by five or more members of 
the group and on which items he had named himself. 

Brieland 22 uses a variation of the technique that employs forced 
choices. The subject is instructed to name one boy and one girl 
for each of the twenty-eight items contained in the “nomination 
instrument.” The characteristics described are ones considered 
desirable or not desirable from a mental-hygiene point of view. 
The items cover such things, for example, as popularity or general 
position in the group, generalized tension, dissociative behavior, 
aggressive behavior, projecting behavior, and withdrawal. 

In using the instrument with third- and fifth-graders Brieland 
found that the pupils were in least agreement on items dealing with 
social activities, group cooperation, and general popularity; that 
teachers and pupils differed considerably in evaluating pupil be- 
havior; and that there was greater agreement on who shows un- 
desirable behavior than on who shows desirable behavior. The 
pupils who were “nominated” for negative behavior also received 
considerable mention for desirable behavior. Especially signifi- 
cant from a mental-hygiene point of view was the finding that cer- 
tain children were overlooked by the others, not being nominated 
by anyone for any item. 

The guess who technique yields information regarding the in- 
dividual’s reputation or social status but not very much information 
regarding the group’s communication and interaction patterns. 
In a situation, however, where group members may for some reason 
Oppose use of the sociometric question this technique has an ad- 
vantage “in that it is slightly more indirect and the intent of the ` 
investigator is less apparent to the subject.” ?3 

Group-preference Records. Some modified sociometric devices 
require each member to appraise the others in the group in terms 
of his liking, disliking, or feeling indifferent toward them. These 
instruments are adaptions of one of the first scoring scales in social 
Psychology—the Bogardus** social-distance scale. In using the 


"Donald Brieland, “Variation of the Guess Who Technique for the Study 
of the Adjustment of Children,” Journal of Educational Research, 1953, 45:385- 
390, 


™ Gardner Lindzey and E. F. Borgatta, “Sociometric Measurement,” in Gard- 
ner Lindzey (ed.), Handbook of Social Psychology, part 1, p. 410. Reading, 


Mass.: ison-Wesley Publishing Company, 1954. 
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Bogardus scale, the subject reveals the social distance between him- 
self and various groups (racial, religious, socioeconomic) by check- 
ing the item that best describes his feelings toward these groups. 
Degrees of social acceptability are indicated by items expressing 
acceptance in terms of admission to this country as a visitor only, 
admission to citizenship, admission to equal employment, admission 
as neighbors, acceptance as personal friends, and acceptance as 
relatives by marriage. 

Justman and Wrightstone** devised a five-point preference scale 
for measuring “pupil status in the classroom.” The scale steps are 
defined in terms of very best friend, good friends, not friends but 
okay, don’t know them, and not okay. In their study of students’ 
patterns of acceptance and rejection Cunningham? and her co- 
workers used a “classroom social-distance scale” whereon each stu- 


dent rated every one else in his class. The five scale points were 
defined as follows: 


1. Would like to have him as one of my best friends. 

2. Would like to have him in my group but not as a close friend. 

3. Would like to be with him once in a while but not often or for a 
long time. 


4. Don’t mind his being in our group but I don’t want to have anything 
to do with him. 


5. Wish he weren’t in our room. 


Cunningham described the scale as a “short cut in finding the 
place of the individual in the group” and reported that it helped the 
investigators to gain insight into the wide range of acceptance that 
a group extends to individual members as well as the range of ac- 
ceptance that the individual feels for the group. She said that she 
considered the scale more revealing than sociograms. The value 
of the sociograms used in the study were no doubt limited by the 
fact that they did not portray data obtained from genuine socio- 
metric questions but pictured data from such questions as “Who are 
your three best friends?” and “With whom would you like to go 


to the movies, eat lunch, play, etc.?” Use of the data for grouping 
was not reported. 


The group-preference record has an important advantage over 


= Joseph Justman and J. W, Wrightstone, “ 
Measuring Pupil Status in the Classroom,” Edt 
urement, 1951, 11:362-367. 
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any sociometric test that limits the number of choice expressions. 
(Sociometrie choosing with unlimited number of choices can, of 
course, be used.) The group-preference record reveals the range 
of interpersonal reactions in the group and the variability in the 
number of choices the individual makes when permitted an un- 
limited number of preferences. It reveals more than may be re- 
vealed in such a question as “Who are your three best friends?” 
As Cunningham says,” “The youngster who said he had but one 
friend would have to go beyond his real inclination in order to find 
two more. The youngster who checked 29 [for would like to have 
him as one of my best friends] would have to limit severely his 
inclinations in order to name just three.” 

Because in using group-preference records, the group members 
are passing judgment on one another, these instruments are hazard- 
ous. The individual can experience not only guilt but can reach 
a settled conclusion that there are “good” people and “bad” people, 
which is not what he is asked to decide. The negative question 
as devised by Jennings (see page 98) takes into account the 
two-way nature of rejection, and, hence, is more acceptable. It 
encourages constructive self-appraisal in the act of rejection. On 
the other hand, such items as “Wish he weren’t in our room” may 
cause embarrassment, discomfort, and anxiety. Cunningham?® re- 
ported, for example, that in one group eleven members did not check 
any name for “Wish he weren't in our room,” whereas everyone 
checked at least one name for “Would like to have him as one of my 
best friends.” Of course, it is possible that the interpersonal rela- 
tions were so good that no one avoided the item because it made 
him feel uncomfortable—that the students did not use it because it 
did not apply. 

On the basis of her data, Cunningham concluded that nearly 
everyone is preferred by someone (“even the least accepted is liked 
by someone”), nobody is preferred by everyone (“the best accepted 
were not liked by someone”), and preferences are universal (“every- 
one checked at least one name”). The question can be raised, 
however, whether in our culture anyone would wish to reveal that 
he had no friend even if he considered this to be his situation. 
Moreover, such questions as those contained in the group preference 
record are “prying” in the sense that they are too personal for 


* Ibid., p. 174. 
* Ibid., p. 173. 
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sociogroup (classroom) use in general and, as Jennings® points 
out, too inexact for research purposes. 

Combinations of Methods. Some instruments are a combination 
of two or more of the modified sociometric procedures. Bower 
and Larson’s A Class Play® is a good example of this type of instru- 
ment. It contains six subparts grouped into two main parts. 
Each subpart contains the same fifteen items—items that describe 
roles to be taken in the play. Included are such characters as “a 
person who is stuck up,” “a mean, bossy sister,” “a person who is very 
smart,” “a bully,” and “a person whom everyone likes.” 

Part I is an adaptation of the guess who technique. In it the 
subject is instructed to name the boys or girls whom he thinks best 
able to play the various characters. He can name the same individ- 
ual for more than one role if he wishes. Part II is a self-rating 
device with five subparts. In the first subpart the subject tells 
which two roles he would like to play “best of all”, in the second 
he selects the two parts which he thinks others in the group would 
pick for him; in the third he names the two parts he thinks the 
teacher would pick for him to play; in the fourth he picks the two 
parts that he thinks his best friend would select for him; and in 
the fifth he selects the two parts that he would most like to play 
if someday he were to be a movie or television actor, 


SUMMARY 


Successive sociometric testing provides evidence regarding 
changes in the group’s social patterns and provides the members 
with opportunity to learn to make choices in keeping with the re- 
quirements of particular situations. Data from a retest generally 
show a reduction in the number of persons rejected and overchosen 
and give other evidence of improvement in the distribution of 
choices. Improvement generally occurs even when there has been 
no special effort on the part of the worker to extend the networks 
of interpersonal relations in the group because grouping on the 


basis of data from the first test usually improves relations sufficiently 
to reduce tension in the group. 


” Helen H. Jennings, Leadership and Isolation, rev. ed 237, 284, and 
285. New York: Longmans, Green & Company, Ine., 1950. ae ia 
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Sociometrie test data alert the group worker to interpersonal 
difficulties in the group and help him identify members in need 
of special assistance because they are faced with serious difficulties. 
They help him also to identify potential leaders, perhaps in need 
of assistance in developing their leadership abilities. The data 
provide a basis for grouping that is to the psychological advantage 
of every member and contributes to improved intermember rela- 
tions and strengthened morale. 

Among the most commonly used modified sociometric techniques 
are near-sociometric questions, guess who instruments, social-ac- 
ceptance scales, sociometric self-rating, and a combination of these 
methods. They are used in studying the personality and social 
status of group members and the patterns of interpersonal relations 
in a group. They are best used when restructuring of the group 
is not possible or practical. Too often they are inappropriately 
used in place of the sociometric test because they are easy to ad- 
minister and score and do not involve the work of grouping on the 
basis of the findings. Data from modified sociometric techniques 
are ordinarily less reliable than data from genuine sociometric 
questions because the subjects lack real-life motivation and may 
look upon the use of such methods as a prying into their private 
affairs, 

Sociometric methods (true or modified) have limitations. With 
all their limitations, however, in the hands of a sensitive and skill- 
ful worker they are very useful aids in studying patterns of interper- 
Sonal relations in groups, group structure, acceptance status of 
individuals, and the like, and, above all, in helping members of a 
classroom or other group attain increased satisfaction and develop- 
ment, 
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7: Sociodrama and Role Playing 


“Psychodrama” is both a technical term designating a specific 
technique and a generic term covering a variety of techniques that 
include psychodrama, sociodrama, and role playing. It is the con- 
tribution of one man—J. L. Moreno. Others before him, how- 
ever, noted the therapeutic values in drama; and Moreno was no 
doubt influenced by the writings of the early philosophers, by such 
statements, for example, as Aristotle’s, “The task of the tragedy is 
to produce through the exercise of fear and pity liberation from such 
emotions.” Those of Aristotle’s time, however, were concerned pri- 
marily with the effect of the enactment upon the spectators, whereas 
Moreno is concerned with its effect upon the actor or actors as well 
as the audience or spectators. In his use of analytic terms Moreno 
shows also the influence of psychoanalytic theory. 

Psychodrama is based on a “sociointeractional” theory of person- 
ality in which the self is seen as the totality of roles (social and pri- 
vate) that the individual plays in his interpersonal contacts. His 
uniqueness as a person derives from the way in which he plays his 
roles in relation to counterroles played by others and from the 
status he attains in different social situations. He achieves good 
human relations by being able to understand and evaluate his own 
roles and those of others and to produce appropriate responses to 
counterroles. 

Moreno! stresses the importance of learning through creativity 
or spontaneity. He defines spontaneity as the ability to meet each 
new situation adequately and describes it as a product of the mind 
and a quality potentially descriptive of all human action—a quality 
that pervades the whole universe. Spontaneity is not to be con- 
fused with impulsiveness, randomness, or lack of structure. It 
involves planning but not rehearsal and can operate only when 
Personal and cultural blocks are removed. Cultural demands and 
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taboos prevent or reduce its functioning and produce conventional, 
stereotyped responses or role playing; and impulsiveness leads to 
irrelevant and/or irrational role playing. 

Moreno stresses that man is by nature creative—spontaneous. 
The maladjusted person has lost his initiative but can recover it by 
acting out in a group situation the significant roles and incidents 
of his life. The psychodramatic technique helps him do this 
through having him enact scenes of his own devising that deal with 
situations of personal significance. The procedure has obvious 
advantages over having him enact roles and scenes created by an- 
other. It is an action technique that has proved highly useful in 
exploring, diagnosing, and correcting distortions in communication 
and interpersonal relations. 

Terms. While the term “psychodrama” is used very broadly 
by Moreno to describe a variety of methods, including tests,? we 
are concerned here with its use for describing procedures that re- 
quire one or more individuals to explore their behavior or person- 
ality problems through interaction with others. Three terms are 
used to describe the method at different levels in terms of depth 
of treatment. They are “psychodrama,” “sociodrama,” and “role 
playing.” 

“Psychodrama” describes the method at its most highly special- 
ized level or the level of greatest depth. It is psychiatrically ori- 
ented and is used for getting at the deeper levels of a patient’s in- 
terpersonal world and for revealing and exploring private aspects 
of his personality. It may be carried on with or without an audi- 
ence, and the audience, when used, may or may not participate. 
In most instances a patient who is seriously disturbed by inner con- 
flicts enacts dramatic situations that have emotional meanings in 
terms of his conflicts, 

The psychodrama usually progresses through three stages: (1) 
realization, the stage at which the patient enacts his fantasies; (2) 
displacement, the stage at which the roles imagined by the patient 
during the first period are played by real persons—audience mem- 
bers or therapeutic actors who Serve as assistants to the therapist; 


? For a discussion of psychodrama as an “e 
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and (3) clarification, the period in which the therapist and thera- 
peutic actors play the roles required by the patient’s world. In 
this form the method is a specialized technique that should be em- 
ployed only by the clinically trained. Hence, it falls outside the 
scope of this book. 

The terms “sociodrama” and “role playing” are used synonymously 
and are commonly applied to any kind of dramatic educational 
and/or treatment method in which the participants portray their 
own feelings, behavior, and attitudes or those of others. Usually 
the situation enacted involves some more or less normal interper- 
sonal conflict experienced or anticipated by the group members 
concerned. The problem explored is generally one common to 
most or all members rather than, as in psychodrama, unique to or 
characteristic of only one or a few. Social rather than private as- 
pects of personality are explored, and the enactment is as much 
for the benefit of the spectators as for the actors. While the 
method may have definitely therapeutic effects upon the partici- 
pants, it is primarily directed toward education and reeducation 
rather than therapy. All forms of the psychodramatic method are 
directed toward the self-integration required for good adjustment 
and effective action. The principal objectives are resolution or 
reduction of conflict and development of insight. 


THE SOCIODRAMA METHOD 


General Procedure. A problem is introduced by the worker or 
(preferably) by some member of the group. It is explored through 
free discussion until sufficiently well understood or defined. The 
problem situation may then be enacted as it actually happened or 
usually occurs so that the group may perceive the issues involved, 
or a suggested solution may be tried out without any preliminary 
dramatization to clarify the situation. Some enactments require 
all group members to take part, but more often some members play 
roles, and the others observe. 

After a proposed solution has been dramatized, the group dis- 
cusses the enactment, trying to appraise the effectiveness of the 
solution tried, the effect of the role players’ words and actions on 
One another, and the reactions of the spectators. The discussion 
may be Sullowedl by another enactment of the solution just tested 
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or by dramatization of another proposal or a new situation. Since 
the essence of the method is spontaneity, no two uses are ever alike 
even with the same group. 

The method involves, as Levy? says, three types of dramatic ex- 
periences—personal, interpersonal, and societal. All three are 
present in sociodrama although in differing degrees for different per- 
sons. The personal is the experience that affects and permeates 
the individual in a way peculiar to him. This is the type of experi- 
ence that is central in psychodrama where the patient takes the 
main role and others in the group take their cues from him, cooperat- 
ing with him to produce the emotional intensity needed to achieve 
spontaneous action. This type of experience is important in socio- 
drama but less essential to successful use of the technique than 
in psychodrama. 

The interpersonal experience is social in nature and helps to 
remove interpersonal blocks between participants. It is the ex- 
perience shared when two or more group members dramatize com- 
mon problems together. The societal experience results when the 
group members play roles that demonstrate some societal disorder. 
When the focus is upon this type of experience, the method is 
largely educational, being directed toward helping the group to 
discover what can be done to alleviate some particular disorder in 
Society or to remove some social block. 

Like psychodrama, sociodrama and role playing serve three im- 
portant purposes—diagnosis, education, and treatment—and usually 
the three together, seldom one in isolation. Sociodrama or role 
playing may be the principal technique or activity employed for 
achieving these purposes; or it may be an auxiliary activity, as in 
group counseling, 

Selecting a Situation. Sociodrama should involve a crucial sit- 
uation of personal significance to most, if not all, members of the 
group. It should be focused on some matter of common concern, 
such as a typical problem of the family, neighborhood, play, school, 
or job situation. If the situation selected for study is not realistic 
and closely related to the life experiences of the group members, the 


role playing will probably have more entertainment than learning 
value. 


° Ronald B. Levy, “Psychodrama and the Philosophy of Cultural Education,” 


in R. B. Haas (ed.), Psychodrama and Sociodrama in American Education, p- 
41. Beacom, N. Y.: Beacom House, 1949, 
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The situation, as Jennings* stresses, should not only be one that 
represents the members’ problems but also one that the worker is 
willing for them to role play. If the members are to present the 
situation as they actually see and feel it rather than as they are 
expected to perceive it, the worker must be willing for them to 
explore the problem and to express freely and frankly their thoughts 
and feelings about it. Otherwise, the sociodrama will have little 
value in terms of catharsis; that is, it will have little value for ac- 
tivating the members to bring to the surface and to express what 
they have not been able to reveal before. If free expression is not 
permitted, the interaction needed for stimulating the members both 
to recall related personal experiences and to express their feelings 
and thoughts during enactments and discussions will be seriously 
reduced. The quality of the group’s analysis of the enactment and 
their reactions will also be reduced. 

Some conflict situations suggested by the group for role playing 
may not be suitable. Some may need to be rejected or avoided 
because of limitations set by community mores, institutional norms, 
legal requirements, inexperience or immaturity of the members, and 
the like. If the worker is unwilling for the group to explore a par- 
ticular problem, he should admit this fact and act accordingly. 
He should not permit the group to undertake exploring the problem 
and then try to direct, control, or suppress expression of true feel- 
ings. Brunelle® offers elementary school teachers some practical 
advice on this point: “To make sociodrama as effective an educa- 
tional experience as possible there should be close cooperation and 
understanding between teachers and parents about how to use it 
best, what problems should be tackled and by whom.” 

Obviously some conflict situations that cannot be explored in the 
classroom can be handled very well in the treatment camp, the 
clinic, and the group-counseling situation. Also, some problems 
that should not be explored under the direction of the relatively 
untrained or the insecure worker can be effectively explored under 
the direction of a secure, professionally trained worker. In socio- 
drama, as in group counseling, the insecure worker may project his 
own anxiety and treat it as if it were an emotion of the group. 

‘Helen H. Jennings, “Sociodrama as Educative Process,” in Caroline M. 
Tryon (ed.), Fostering Mental Health in Our Schools, p. 260. Washington, 
D.C.: National Education Association, 1950. 


£ Peggy Brunelle, “Exploring Skills of Family Life at School: Sociodrama 
with a Fourth Grade Group,” Group Psychotherapy, 1954, 6:227-255. 
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In both situations the worker should represent mental health and 
stability. 

Desirably the situation explored should be one suggested by a 
group member rather than the leader. In an informal, permissive 
setting the members are ordinarily quick to offer suggestions. In 
the somewhat formal situation help may be needed from the worker. 
He can help the group warm up to the task of identifying their 
problems by suggesting that they think of different situations in 
which they find themselves feeling misunderstood, angry, or at a 
loss regarding what to do or say. Here are some examples that 
the Shaftels® offer teachers: 


The teacher may begin her warm-up by saying, “I’m sure that every- 
one of you, sometime or another, has been in an embarrassing situation— 
and believed that a lie was the only way out of it.” Or, “How many of 
you have sometimes felt that your parents were partial to one of your 
brothers or sisters?” Or, “Sometimes our friends want us to do something 
that our parents do not permit, and we get into a lot of trouble, trying to 
please both sides.” Or, “You’re not invited to a party because you're 
colored or go to a different church from your classmates.” 


The situation to be studied may be created as the members tell 
what usually happens to them in a particular type of situation and 
together try to define the roles. Or it may actually be the life 
situation of one member. However, in directing sociodrama fo- 
cused on a member’s personal role, the worker should take care that 
the role playing does not develop into psychodrama—does not go 
too deeply into the private aspects of the individual’s life and re- 
lease more anxiety than he can handle—or that it does not develop 
into a situation of interest mainly to one member rather than to the 
whole group. When the group explores the personal role situation 
of one member, it is well to encourage them to provide the stereo- 
types that make the situation a representative one for the group. 

Ordinarily adults are slower than children in identifying their 
problems and offering to play roles. One group worker who usually 
employs sociodrama early in his work with a group shows consider- 
able skill in warming up a group. One group of parents of high 
school students came together clearly expecting to play passive 
roles at the meeting—to listen to the worker tell them how to deal 
with problems of parent-child relations, After a brief grecting the 


° George Shaftel and Fannie B. Shaftel, Role Playing the Problem Story, pp. 
23-24. New York: National Conference of Christians and Jews, 1952. 
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worker passed out slips of paper and asked the parents to record 
on them their “chief gripes against adolescents.” Before anyone 
could protest this negative approach, he grinned and explained that 
the only homes he knew about in which parents did not have gripes 
against adolescents were the ones in which there are no adolescents. 
The parents laughed and started recording their gripes. 

The worker collected the reports, scanned them, and then with 
the help of two volunteers from the audience soon had listed on a 
blackboard the most frequently listed complaints or problems. 
The parents were not long in deciding which one they wanted 
to work on first and were soon watching intently the parents who 
had gone onto the stage to show how they thought such a situation 
usually develops. From there they progressed easily to proposing 
and trying out various ways for dealing with the situation—ways 
that would help to reduce parents’ gripes against adolescents and 
adolescents’ gripes against parents. 

The data that a group gives while identifying and exploring prob- 
lem situations help a worker to gather analytical information on the 
group’s common or typical problems. In making such an analysis 
the worker needs to consider questions like the ones contained in 
this schedule suggested for teachers by Jennings:? 

1. What problems do most pupils face? 

2. What roles do most pupils feel they already deal with adequately? 

3. What roles are they most in conflict with? 

4. In what role-relationship to them are the people who they feel un- 
derstand them least? most? 

5. What official roles do most pupils now carry? (e.g., part-time em- 
ployee?) 

6. What unofficial roles do most pupils carry? (“father” of the family, 
chief breadwinner, etc.) 

7. What future roles do they desire? 

Role Taking and Role Playing. All role taking should be vol- 
untary. No one should be forced to play a role against his will or 
urged to take a role that he seems reluctant to play. The worker 
should respect and support all such reticence and resistance but may 
need to encourage members who seem to want to take roles but need 
Support in making the effort to volunteer. Sometimes someone 
in the group suggests that this person take a certain role. Often 
a “Would you like to?” is all that is needed to bring a hesitating 


7 Jennings, op. cit., p. 272. 
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member forward. Asking him and the others. “Whom else do we 
need in this situation?” soon leads to the cast’s being filled. Asking 
a role player such things as what kind of person he is portraying 
and how that person feels helps him to get into character and helps 
the audience to warm up to the situation and the roles of the actors. 

Through the group discussion involved in warming up and role 
taking the situation and roles may be defined so strictly that the 
result is little more than a demonstration. On the other hand, the 
situation may be so little structured and the players so free to react 
as they wish that the outcome is wholly unpredictable. Both types 
of role playing have important learning values. 

The leader increases audience involvement by asking the group 
to watch the actors and consider whether they are handling the 
situation well and whether some other way may “work better.” 
After an episode is enacted, the role players are usually given a 
chance to tell how they felt in the situation and what they think of 
their way of dealing with it before the observers are invited to 
express their views. This gives the actors a chance to point out 
their “errors” and thereby save face if they feel such a need. Both 
actors and spectators raise questions regarding the possible effec- 
tiveness of other ways of handling the situation. They early find 
that they cannot come up with the one right or the one best answer, 
for they soon learn that the situation differs sufficiently from one 
time to another to make variations in responses necessary. The 
chief gain for the group from vicarious involvement in conflict situ- 
ations through dramatizations and discussions is, not solutions to 
particular problems, but the self-awareness and objectivity needed 
in dealing with problems of human relations in general. 

Group discussion of an enactment may be followed by reenact- 
ment of the situation by the same or a new set of actors in an 
attempt to “do it better.” The “mirror technique” may be employed 
whereby others reenact the situation in the way it was first done 
(or seen) to show the first participants how they looked to the 
group. Care must be taken, however, that use of the mirror tech- 
nique is in no way derisive or punitive in its implications. If it is, 
then seeing himself as others see him may do a member more 
harm than good. 

Closely related to the mirror technique is the technique of revers- 
ing life roles. If in the discussion some member, for example, 
shows strong negative feelings toward one person or type of person 
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in the conflict situation, he should be encouraged to play that per- 
son’s role. A boy playing his father’s or employer's role may come 
to see the situation from the other's point of view and appreciate 
some of the difficulties in the situation for the adult. The experi- 
ence helps to increase his understanding of the whole situation and 
thereby increases his security. 

The technique of the soliloquy is probably more often used in 
psychodrama than in sociodrama but can be used effectively in 
both. Soliloquy enables the actors to reveal thoughts and feelings 
that they would not express overtly. They communicate them by 
speaking in a lowered voice or by making some gesture, such as 
raising a hand, to let the others know that what they are saying is 
not supposed to be heard by the other actors. The chief advantage 
of this technique is that it helps to increase expressive catharsis. 

Role of the Worker. The worker’s functions in directing socio- 
drama are very similar to his functions in group counseling. He 
seeks to create a neutral setting and permissive atmosphere in which 
conflict situations can be explored and tries to help the group mem- 
bers to become sensitive to their need for acquiring certain skills 
and understandings. While it is important that he arouse the 
group to an awareness of their need to learn to deal with certain 
problems, very much talking about the significance of a problem 
is not desirable. It may cause the members to think more about 
what they “ought” to say and do rather than how they actually feel 
and usually behave in the situation. Getting the group emotionally 
involved in the situation in order to help them identify with the 
characters is the major objective at the beginning. 

The worker tries to help the actors feel at home in their roles 
and to help the spectators become alert observers by watching and 
listening purposefully. He suggests that they watch for good and 
bad moves and try to decide whether what is being tried is working, 
whether it could be changed to work better, and whether something 
different should be tried. He stimulates the group to explore dif- 
ferent proposals for solutions—the “nonapproved” as well as the 
“approved”—and encourages them to share the experiences that 
they have had in similar conflict situations. By displaying attitudes 
of acceptance, respect, interest, and trust, he helps the group mem- 
bers to express their true feelings and to summarize and generalize 
their findings. 


Teachers who use sociodrama in the classroom find that they must 
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be willing to adopt a pattern that is very different from the stereo- 
type commonly set for teachers. As Hendry, Lippitt, and Zander’ 
say: 

The success of the whole group atmosphere depends upon the example 
of objectivity the teacher is able to give at the revelation of “private” 
types of human relations in uninhibited interaction. This teaching 
method will provide problems for the teacher who conceives of his job as 
dealing only in information-dispensing. Role-playing is especially valu- 
able for the development of attitude changes and may be used for that 
specific educational purpose. However, while attitudes are being 
changed, there is very often no new information acquired; instead there 


is simply a reordering of already known facts. This lack of “fact learn- 
ing” will worry some teachers. 


Bavelas® has described the lecture, group discussion, and role 
playing as being on a continuum along which the skill of the leader 
becomes increasingly complex and important. Skill in directing so- 
ciodrama can be increased through practice in both role playing and 
directing, One group of school and college counselors, after read- 
ing Bavelas’s account of the use of role playing in management 
training, practiced role playing difficult situations encountered in 
their own work and involving teachers, counselors, or parents as 
well as or instead of students. Each practice session two or three 
of the group took turns directing the role playing. During the first 
two sessions the counselors had the assistance of a consultant. 


VALUES AND HAZARDS 


Some Values. In sociodrama the group members may gain new 
feelings of freedom and may shed undesirable inhibitions, fears, 
and hatreds; for in the protective situation they can relive conflicts, 
express frustrations, find outlets for aggression, and test defenses. 
By acting out alternate methods of dealing with a situation, they 
experiment with appropriate and inappropriate behavior and learn 
what is acceptable to others, as well as to them individually. In 
the process they reveal inner thoughts and feelings, anxieties, values, 
and beliefs. They learn how to retain values important to them 


°C. E. Hendry et al, “Reality Practice As Educational Method,” Psycho- 
drama Monographs, no. 9, p. 24. Beacom, N.Y.: Beacom House, 1944. 

° Alex Bavelas, “Role Playing and Management Training,” Sociatry, 1947, 
1(2):183-190. 
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and at the same time interact effectively with others who hold dif- 
ferent views. 

The members not only reveal and learn but also experience ther- 
apy. The spontaneous acting out of concrete, meaningful, life- 
like situations helps them to develop self-confidence in situations 
previously feared. The dramatizations and discussions help to 
desensitize the individual toward some past disturbing emotional 
experiences and help him to perceive the universality of some of his 
problems. As Jennings?” says, the audience gives him the “psycho- 
logically comforting reassurance of the commonness of the experi- 
ences being worked on.” The others help him to perceive the less 
personal and more social aspects of the situation. Group accept- 
ance lessens his guilt feelings, and objectification of feelings in- 
creases his perspective. 

Persons in conflict with others generally have difficulty in being 
objective about the behavior and attitudes of the others. Socio- 
drama helps them to develop their capacity to project into other 
People’s feelings. They learn to describe objectively what actually 
happened in a given situation and the feelings of everyone involved, 
Also, sociodrama participation helps them to increase their under- 
Standing of the behavior mechanisms, to implement this under- 
Standing in ongoing situations, to predict reactions to certain 
behavior, and to control interpersonal events by foreseeing conse- 
quences. 

Through testing reality in sociodrama and role playing, the indi- 
Vidual learns to size up situations, to substitute reflective thinking 
for fantasy thinking, to anticipate possible consequences of consid- 
ered solutions, to weigh the effects of possible choices, to choose 
in terms of democratic values, and to carry out plans in ways so- 
cially approved. Dramatizing controversial situations and freely 
exchanging opinions, suggestions, and criticisms with others help 
him to learn to think critically, to achieve concern for others, to 
develop principles of conduct, to acquire new attitudes and new 
skills in human relations, to broaden his range of appropriate solu- 
tions, and to develop flexible, spontaneous patterns of problem solv- 
ing. Satisfying, smooth human relations may become more impor- 
tant to him than imposing his will or values on others and may seem 
worth the price of self-control. 

Sociodrama provides a testing field or social laboratory in which 


* Jennings, op. cit., p. 260. 
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the individual can act out his impulses and try new behavior pat- 
terns and thereby gain feelings of security. The situation drama- 
tized is lifelike but not real; and so he is not, as children say, “play- 
ing for keeps.” He need not fear failure, for failure will not bring 
criticism or punishment. He is free to experiment with contrasting 
ways of dealing with a situation—to learn through trial and error. 
He does not have to carry through a course of action undertaken 
but can discard it as soon as he finds it not desirable for some reason. 
Nor does he have to find the one right answer or the one best solu- 
tion to his problem. He need seek only to understand the situation 
better and try to deal with it more adequately than before. He 
learns to vary his response in keeping with the responses of others 
as he directly experiences the meaning of group and individual 
differences. 

Acting out conflict situations increases sensitivity and deepens 
insights into the problems of others, as well as one’s own. By 
reducing intergroup tensions and conflicts, role playing can have 
a culturally unifying effect. Taking the role of the member of 
another group, particularly an out-group, helps an individual to 
understand some of the quandaries experienced by the out-group 
member in a conflict situation and to feel some of the anxiety and 
pressures imposed upon the other. In role playing, many individu- 
als achieve empathy with members of other groups; learn to play 
another's role objectively rather than in terms of bias and prejudice; 
come to understand what another person feels when misunderstood, 
frustrated, rejected, and mistreated. 

In the classroom, sociodrama creates an interactional learning 
situation, deepens the quality of communication, and extends com- 
munication throughout the class by making it more then a two-way 
thing (from teacher to student and from student to teacher). It 
enables the teacher to reach, through other students, some whom 
he is unable to reach directly. 

Because sociodrama combines doing with talking about how to 
do, it is more effective than discussion alone for transmitting be- 
havioral skills. Playing a role before a group makes the individual 
self-conscious in a new way. It sensitizes him to himself and alerts 
him to the meaning or causes of his behavior and to the effects of 
his actions on himself, as well as others. Also, showing how one 
would or should deal with a difficult situation requires more under- 
standing and skill than does merely telling how one would do it. 
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As Bavelast! says, many people who “talk a good game” prove sadly 
inadequate “when it comes to performing the actions they describe 
so glibly.” However, the technique should never be used for ex- 
posing an individual either to himself or others as a glib talker, 
but properly used it may help him gain the insight needed for be- 
havior change. 

Role playing is more effective than the lecture with or without 
discussion for educating a group regarding behavior in a particular 
situation. For example, practieing and watching others practice 
applying for a job is more helpful to the members of a vocational 
Orientation class than is talking about or hearing a teacher tell 
about how one should behave in such a situation. Likewise, trying 
Out ways of approaching strangers to solicit donations or the pur- 
chase of cookies is more helpful to a Girl Scout or a Junior Red 
Cross worker than reading or hearing instructions on the subject. 
And the teen-ager who role plays calling for his first big dance 
date and presenting her with a corsage may remember the event 
more happily than the one who blunders through the experience 
without first experimenting before a friendly audience, even though 
he may have sought help from a book on etiquette. 

Some Hazards. Some potential risks in the use of sociodrama and 
role playing are (1) its development into psychodrama, (2) selec- 
tion of a situation that is painful to some member, (3) self-exposure 
on the part of some member, (4) overactivity on the part of the 
director, and (5) chaotic and wasteful role playing. 

It is not desirable to permit sociodrama to develop into psycho- 
drama unless the worker is trained as a therapist, ready to help the 
individual deal with his anxieties, and able to direct the situation in 
such a way that the role playing meets the needs of others in the 
Sroup, as well as those of the central figure. 

Situations that lead to embarrassing comments about a particular 
re behavior, personal characteristics, race, religion, or the 
ike, should be avoided. Jennings!? cautions, for example, that the 
role playing of sensitive interpersonal problems involving minority- 
group members should begin with roles that the minority-group 
members are willing to explore and ready to analyze. The roles 
representing majority-group members should in most instances be 
Ones that are psychologically distant to the minority-group mem- 


= Bavelas i 
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bers, such as bus driver or salesperson, rather than ones that are 
psychologically close, such as friend or employer. There can then 
be a gradual progressing from easy to difficult problem situations 
as the group achieves insight into the roles of both majority- and 
minority-group members. 

Exploring situations that help to recall embarrassing or humiliat- 
ing incidents involving some group member or his family should 
be shunned if there is any likelihood that it will lead to undesirable 
talk about the member or his family. Fortunately, role playing 
tends, as the Shaftels!3 say, to be self-limiting. “If discussion cuts 
into painful areas, the group will shrink away defensively, closing up 
in self-protection, and the session will come to a halt.” If the mem- 
ber involved has won acceptance in the group, he will receive pro- 
tection; if not, he may be made a scapegoat. | 

Sometimes a member may expose himself to ridicule or rejection 
by revealing too much, by reporting, for example, behavior that 
may endanger his status in the group. The director can cut off 
such revelations by casually turning the discussion to some other 
subject or by directing the talk to some other member, Or he may 
minimize the personal implications of the revelation and help the 
member withdraw from self-exposure by indicating that he thinks 
the member is talking about someone else’s experiences, not his own. 

An overactive director deprives the group of opportunities for 
spontaneity and increases its dependence upon him. If he domi- 
nates the activity, he prevents desensitization through ventilation 
of feelings, curtails development of harmonious relations in the 
group, and risks forcing some members beyond endurance. He sets 
Patterns, instead of letting the group establish goals, and arouses 
anxieties and guilt feelings, instead of reducing pressures and ten- 
sions by helping to replace guilt feelings with the reassurance that 
comes with self-understanding and self-acceptance, 

Sometimes role playing focuses on a relatively unimportant situa- 
tion rather than on some crucial situation of significance to the 
group. Or a significant lifelike situation is selected, but the group 
loses sight of its purpose, and the role playing degenerates into ham 
acting. This is more likely to happen with the beginner than the 
experienced director. It happened with a fifth-grade teacher who 
decided to use sociodrama for desensitizing her pupils to the dis- 
couragement and rebuffs that they might encounter in soliciting 


* Shaftel and Shaftel, op. cit., p- 36. 
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contributions for the school’s paper drive. The children entered 
into role playing with enthusiasm and before long were having a 
great time laughing and wise cracking. At first the teacher was 
so badly confused and felt so inadequate that she did not know 
what to do. According to her account:!* 


Finally one housewife [role player] affecting a high-pitched English 
voice exclaimed, 

“Oh, those American schools! A lot of modern new-fangled slosh. 
Now in England. . . .” 

“Oh yeah?” said the other kid drawing himself up for a snappy reply. 

Then it camte to me. Then it was I got my little bit of insight. 

“Just a minute,” I said, my confused impotence dropping away, and 
My voice as strong as my new self could make it, “Just why are we push- 
ing doorbells?” 

“To get papers,” they answered feebly. 

“Then are we just going to show how clever we are or are we going to 
Say and do the things that will get the papers?” 

“Get the papers,” they shouted. 

“Let’s do that scene over again,” I said with decision. 

This time when the English woman said her say, the kid bowed to her 
in exaggerated fashion and said, 

“Yes, I understand the English schools are very marvelous,”—and then 
almost apologetically—“But were working very hard on this paper drive.” 

When another was told by the lady of the house she hadn’t any papers, 
he stalled around saying, 

“T sure do like all this new modern furniture,” and then after a time, 

be around tomorrow in case you might possibly happen to find some.” 
One said in thanking his neighbor, “And if you ever want any ashes 
Carried out, . . .” 

I was thrilled. In my first dumb attempt I could feel we had gotten 
Somewhere. Here were children facing the fact that they must summon 
skill in dealing with other people. They were bearing their goal in mind 
and in various ways directing their energies toward it. The rest of the 
8toup were weighing their behavior and sentences as they saw them in 
action before them. 

In a similar situation with a sixth-grade group it was a pupil who 
took the initiative in drawing the group from play acting for fun 
to role playing for a purpose. The girl had asked the class to use 
their weekly role-playing session to help her work out a problem 
with her father, The group had not proceeded very far in the 


“ers 
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dramatization when the actors began clowning to the amusement of 
the others. They quickly got back on the job, however, when from 
behind the newspaper held by the girl, playing the role of her father, 
came a strong protest, “This is all very pleasant, but you are not 
helping me with my problem.” 


SOME EXAMPLES OF USE 


In Schools. Sociodrama is probably more used in English, so- 
cial studies, and home economics than in other subject areas; but 
good use can be made in almost any class. 

One example: A student came into the driver education class one 
Monday protesting vehemently his having received a traffic ticket 
during the week end. He angrily related how an officer had 
stopped him and accused him of a traffic violation. The boy’s re- 
port of the incident showed that he had made a bad situation worse 
through insolence and belligerency. Only the week before the 
class had discussed the driver's relations with officers charged with 
enforcement of traffic rules. Apparently little practical learning had 
taken place in the boy's case, and so the teacher decided to try 
sociodrama. 

He asked the student to show the class what had happened, say- 
ing that he would take the boy’s role so that the student could be 
the traffic officer. The teacher started down an aisle, making 
sounds like a fast moving car. The student quickly started out 
after him, signaled him to stop near a blackboard, and began telling 
the teacher that he should not have anticipated the green light but 
should have waited for the light to change. The teacher responded 
in the way that the boy had reported reacting. Speeches grew 
sharper and voices louder. The student, in his words, “threw the 
book” at the teacher. The teacher stopped the scene and asked 
the boy how he had felt in role playing this situation. The boy 
was silent a moment and then in a quiet voice began appraising 
his behavior in the real situation rather than in the make-believe. 

The class spent the rest of the period role playing other situations 
involving encounter with the law, situations in which the driver 
was wrong and situations in which he was right. Certain tactics, 
the group concluded, should be avoided whether the driver was 
right or wrong because they only serve to worsen a situation. 


` 
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Some teachers of “orientation,” “senior problems,” “everyday liv- 
ing,” and other group-guidance classes combine role-playing and 
case-conference methods. The worker, for example, briefly sketches 
the case of some student who is struggling with a problem repre- 
sentative of the ones the group members are encountering or antici- 
pate encountering. The members make suggestions, and the group 
tests the suggestions through role playing. The procedure is very 
similar to the problem-story approach that is described later in 
this chapter. 

The education literature contains many descriptive accounts of 
the use of sociodrama with class groups. Here are a few examples: 
Zeleny!5 describes sociodrama as an aid in teaching internal rela- 
tions and world history. He stresses its usefulness for helping 
students to appraise the significance and to make detailed analysis 
of specific viewpoints, especially with respect to reasons for and 
possible solutions to particular problems and conditions. Hender- 
son!® reports experimental use of role playing for interview training 
of vocational psychology students. He found that “all students 
showed more insight and better crystallized vocational plans at the 
end of the semester than at the beginning as well as greater famili- 
arity with interviewing theory and practice.” Schwebel '* and 
Stripling's advocate using role playing in counselor training because 
it employs the important principle of training through participation 
and gives reality to human relations problems beyond that which 
can be attained through class discussions. 

Hanszen and Hollister! recommend spontaneous pupil play writ- 
ing and play acting for helping teachers to learn more about stu- 
dents and for increasing the confidence and faith of students. 
Brunelle? reports protocols from a fourth-grade group using socio- 


L.D Zeleny, “The Sociodrama as an Aid in Teaching International Rela- 
tions and World History,” International Journal of Sociometry, 1956, 1:29-93. 
°H. L. Henderson, “Interview Training through Role-playing,” Vocational 
Guidance Quarterly, 1955, 3: 104-106. 
en Milton Schwebel, “Role-playing in Counselor Training,” The Personnel and 
uidance Journal, 1953, 32:196-201. 
2 Robert O. Stripling, “Role Playing in Guidance Training Programs,” Teach- 
rs College Record, 1954, 55:425-429. 
tk Myra W. Hanszen and W. G. Hollister, “Teaching Human Relations 
Crash Spontaneous Pupil Play Writing and Play Acting,” Understanding the 
vild, 1956, 25:103-110. 
Brunelle, op. cit. 
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drama to explore family problems; Rider?! discusses the use of the 
technique with elementary school pupils; and Kean? describes 
role-playing experiments with high school students. 

In Industry. Reference has already been made to Bavelas’s de- 
scription of role playing in management training. Speroff ® tells 
how role playing may be used to acquaint business executives with 
other departments and to give them an opportunity to acquire an 
over-all view of plant problems and the interdependence of de- 
partments. The executives are given real problems involving more 
than one department and asked to play executive roles other than 
their own. They have a week or more in which to gather the in- 
formation needed in attempting solution of the problem before an 
audience. Here sociodrama is combined with the case method. 

In his description of role playing as a method in executive devel- 
opment Blansfield * recommends that the group consist of a small 
number of individuals from the same employment level and a 
trained discussion leader and that the problem selected be a real 
one which is solvable and common to the group. Similarly, Kel- 
logg,” in writing of role playing in foreman training, stresses the 
importance of choosing a common problem. And Peters and 
Phelan®® point out that intensive industrial role playing under a 
trained director may help to increase production and profits by 
relieving anxiety, changing attitudes, and improving relationships. 

In Hospitals, Psychodrama rather than sociodrama is probably 
the technique most often employed in hospitals, particularly mental 
hospitals, but some accounts show the psychodrama closely resem- 
bling sociodrama and suggest how sociodrama may be similarly 
used in situations outside hospitals. Herriott,27 for example, tells 
how psychodrama is used to help patients resume life outside the 
aac te Rider, “Role of Honor,” New York State Education, 1954, 


= Charles D. Kean, “Some Role-playing Experiments with High School Stu- 
dents, Group Psychotherapy, 1954, 6:256-265. 
B. J. Speroff, “Rotational Role Playing Used to Develop Executives,” Per- 
sonnel Journal, 1954, 33:49-50. 
“M. G. Blansfield, “Role Playing as a Method in Executive Development,” 
Journal of Personnel Administration and Industrial Relations, 1954, 1:131-135. 
E. E. Kellogg, A Role Playing Case: How to Get the Most Out of It, 
Personnel Journal, 1954, 33:179-183. a 
= George A. Peters and J. G. Phelan, “Practical Group Psychotherapy Re- 
duces Supervisors Anxiety,” Personnel Journal, 1957, 35:376-378. 
* Frances Herriott and Margaret Hagan, “The Theatre for Psychodrama at 
St. Elizabeth’s Hospital,” Sociometry, 1941, 4:168-176. 
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hospital through having them act out scenes in stores, employment 
office, small-town post office, and the like. This is not unlike the 
use of sociodrama to prepare students for interviews with prospec- 
tive employers, college admission officers, and the like. 


THE PROBLEM-STORY APPROACH 


The problem-story approach is very effective with children and 
relatively easy for the worker who is just beginning to use socio- 
dramatic techniques. The procedure is simple.” The worker 
reads in a rather dramatic style a crisis story to the group who know, 
because previously told, that the reading will stop at a critical point 
and they will be asked what the story characters ought to do at 
that point. Thereafter the procedure is very much the same as in 
other forms of sociodrama. 

One important activity in the Stanford University Project for 
American Ideals was development of problem stories that focused on 
the developmental tasks of middle childhood. According to the 
Shaftels,2° teachers who previously had not been very successful 
in using sociodrama experienced little difficulty in using the prob- 
lem-story approach. The momentum of the stories carried the 
children into satisfactory role playing. Here is an illustration taken 
from the Shaftels’ report:30 


THE CLASSROOM SESSION COMMENTS 
A Tracuer: I have a very interesting story Sensitizing the Group to 
m going to read to you this afternoon Its Their Training Need 


about a boy who, without meaning to, got The teacher sets the stage 
into a very unpleasant situation. Have any for listening and partici- 
Of you children ever found yourself in trou- pation. She deliberately 

e and, not knowing how to get out of it, states the problem in such 
told a lie to try to fix it up? That’s what a way that the children 

appened to Johnny in this story. I sup- can feel that it is permis- 
Pose everyone has been in a situation like sible to admit that they 


this, one way or another. sometimes lie. 
” For a good detailed account of the problem-story approach see Shaftel and 
Shaftel, op. cit. 


6 = George Shaftel and Fannie B. Shaftel, “Report on the Use of a ‘Project Ac- 
ei en in the Stanford University Project for American Ideals” in Haas, op. 
+> Pp. 58-59. 
” Ibid., pp. 59-63. 
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Now, this story stops, but does not end. 
The problem is not solved. As I read it, 
you might think of what you would do, if 
you were Johnny, or Lon. Perhaps you can 
finish the story. Well act out the finish 
you think it ought to have. 

(The teacher reads the story dramatically, 
using pauses, gestures, inflections to give it 
reality. As the story progresses, the chil- 
dren gasp and groan as they anticipate fur- 
ther difficulties, and comment on what they 
think is going to happen next.... The 
story concerns Johnny Lucas, an over-pro- 
tected boy of 11, whose father has forbidden 
him to play with a neighbor boy named Lon, 
or to play in the street. As a result of 
breaking these rules, the boys damage John- 
ny’s father’s car. Johnny lies to his father 
about the damage, claiming that Lon was 
responsible. When Johnny’s father con- 
fronts Lon’s father with Johnny’s story, Lon 
is promised punishment. Lon angrily ac- 
cuses Johnny of lying—and at this point, the 
story stops. There is a pause—) 

TEACHER: Now, what would you do, if 
you were Johnny? 

Puri: Is that all the story? 

TEACHER: Yes, but you can finish it, any 
way you wish. 

Puru: I know what Id do if I were 
Johnny. 


TEACHER: Do you, Spence? Why don’t 
you come up here and be Johnny? (Places 
chair at front of room. Spence sits down.) 


Teacuer: How do you think Johnny 
feels? 


SPENCE: He’s scared. 


Puri: He wishes he’d never gotten into 
this mess. 


Principles and Techniques 
(Comments) 


Preparing the Children 
To Participate 
If they know that they 
may have to act out the 
ending, they are “keyed 
up” to attentive listening. 


The reality of this problem 
for the children is evi- 
denced by their spontane- 
ous reactions. Also, they 
are having a common ex- 
perienee—one that has 
deep emotional meaning 
for them. 


The teacher challenges the 
children to think of what 
they would do, but not tell 
it. The telling comes 
through acting it out. 
Preparing the children to 
think through to possible 
solutions. 

Taking Roles 
The teacher, whenever 
possible, uses pupils who 
are identifying themselves 
with the roles. 


Helping Define the Role 
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TEACHER: Of whom is he afraid? 

Puri: His father. 

Teacuer: What kind of a man is his fa- 
ther? Why is Johnny afraid of him? Is he 
a mean man? 

Purik: No, he isn't. He means well, but 
he’s too strict. 

Purm: He doesn’t realize that Johnny 
can’t play in his own yard all the time. 
(After more characterization of the father, 
a boy who has been quite articulate in char- 
acterizing the parent is chosen to play him. 
Then, the roles of Lon and Lon’s father are 
assigned to two pupils.) 


TEACHER: Now, how shall we arrange 
this? Where will your action take place? 

Puri: At Lon’s house. 

Teacuer: All right. Where is Lon’s 
house? 

(Pupils spend a few minutes delineating 
the stage, the seating, placing chairs, etc.) 
Are you ready? 

Puri: Yes. 


Teacher: The rest of you children might 
be thinking of what you would do, if you 
Were these people, as the action goes on. 
Perhaps you will think of another way to 
Solve this problem and can change places 
with these boys and girls, after they are fin- 
ished. Now, let’s help them by being an 
attentive audience. 


The Sociodrama: 

(Mr. Lucas, Johnny’s father, knocks on 
the McCassland door.) 

Mr. McCasstanp: Good evening, Mr. 
Lucas, come in. 
(They enter, and are invited to sit down.) 

Mr. Lucas: Mr. McCassland, today your 
boy Lon and my boy Johnny played ball in 
our front yard. Lon knocked a ball through 
the roof of my car. And then Lon crawled 
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Exploring the father’s role. 


Setting the Stage 
The class helps describe 
the setting. This involves 
them in the action. 


This participation gives 
the class a stake in the ac- 
tion, even though they are 
not all performing. 


Preparing the Class to 
Observe Intelligently 


The Enactment 

The role-playing starts in- 
formally. There are no 
“set” lines. The dialogue 
flows spontancously; 
child’s spoken reactions 
derive from his own life 
experiences, as he inter- 
prets a role. 
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in to get it, and loosened the brakes. The 
car started rolling and smashed the radiator 
against a tree. 

Mr. McCassranp: Oh, no! Lon, why 
didn’t you tell me? 

Lon: Dad, I didn’t do it! 

Mr. McCasstanp: Lon, don’t lie. Mr. 
Lucas, how did it happen? 

Mr. Lucas: Johnny, you tell it. 

Jounny: Well, Lon threw the ball and it 
went through the roof of the car. He made 
me get the extra key and unlock the car. 
While he was in the car, it started rolling, 
down toward the boulevard, so he turned 


the steering wheel, but the car jumped the 
curb— 


Mr. Lucas: And smashed into the tree. 

Lon: Johnny’s lying! He’s a liar! 

Jounny: I am not! 

Lon: Johnny was in the car— 

Jounny: You're lying! 

Mr. Lucas: One of you is lying. 
(Teacher steps in and ends session.) 


TEACHER: Spence, are you making prog- 
ress in solving the problem? 

SpENcE: No, I’m not. 

Gm: (from class audience) I think I 
know what rd do if I were Johnny. 

TEACHER: Very well, Lorraine, you 


change places with Spence and do it your 
way. 


Second Sociodrama: 

(This time Lorraine, playing Johnny, 
breaks down at the end, in the McCassland 
home, and confesses his wrong-doing, and 
his lying.) 

TEACHER: Well class, what do you think 
of this solution? 

Puri: It’s better. 


Principles and Techniques 


(Comments) 


The portrayal of actual 
problems must not be cen- 
sored, 


Evaluation 
The teacher guides the pu- 
pil into considering the ef- 
fectiveness of his solution. 
A pupil has further insight 
into the problem. 
The teacher invites the pu- 
pil to propose another $0- 
lution—in action. 


Re-playing the situation— 
Further practice 


Group Evaluation of the 
sociodrama. 
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Teacuer: Why? 

Purik: Because the lying was leading to 
more and more trouble. 

Puri: It doesn’t pay to lie. One lie 
leads to another lie, and then where are you? 

Teacuer: (Going to blackboard) We 
now have two possible solutions to this story. 
What are they? 

(She writes as class dictates: 

l. Stick to your story. 

2. Admit your wrong-doing.) 

Are there any other possible ways this sit- 
uation might have been solved? Was there 
some turning point earlier in this story where 
this mess might have been prevented? 

Puri: The first time Johnny lied to his 
father, he should have told the truth. 

Teacher: Why didn’t he tell the truth? 

PupiL: He was afraid of his father. 

Puri: His father was too strict. Johnny 
needed a chance to play with other boys. 

Teacher: Why did his father make such 
rules for Johnny? 

Purr: Maybe he was an only child and 
his mother and father worried about him. 
; Teacher: Do you have any more sugges- 
tions now for solutions of this situation? 


Purim: Yes. 
lations, 

Purm: His father should play with him 
when he comes home from work. Not just 
Sit down and read the paper. 

Teacher: Did anything like this ever 
happen to you? 


Improve the father-son re- 


Purs: Oh, yes! 

Pur: Once my brother lied and I got 
punished for what he had done. 

TeAcuer: How did you feel about it, Her- 
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Probing for cause and ef- 
fect relationships. 


A pupil is generalizing. 


The teacher uses problem 
solving procedures to clar- 
ify the problem. 


Probing for further possi- 
ble solutions. 


Exploring the reasons for 
behavior. 
Pupil-insight 
needs. 

The teacher guides for fur- 
ther understanding of pa- 
rental motives. 

A child shows insight into 
parent-child relations. 

The teacher is continuing 
the problem solving proce- 
dure. 

A child reflects possible 
home discussions. 

A pupil comments on the 
typical father role in the 
middle class home. 

The teacher directs the 
discussion to the pupil's 
own problems. 

Pupils are frank. They 
feel free to discuss their 
problems because the 
teacher has been friendly 


into child 
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bert? (The rest of the session is devoted to 
sharing of personal experiences, the children 
telling of how they felt about them, and dis- 
cussing the consequences of their solutions.) 


TEACHER: You seem to have been saying, 
over and over, that trying to cover up by ly- 
ing doesn’t really help you solve your prob- 
lems, 


Puri: That’s right. Even if you get 
away with it you don’t feel good about it. 

TEACHER: You think, after all, that it’s 
better to admit your guilt, take the punish- 
ment, and have it all off your minds and 
conscience? 

Puri: Yes, I think so. 

PupiL: But parents should be fair and not 
jump to conclusions. 


Teacher: You're saying that parents are 
sometimes unfair. 

Puri: Well, they should give you a 
chance to explain. 

TEACHER: Yes, parents and teachers 
(there is a laugh) should give you a chance 
to explain. 


SOME RELATED PROCEDURES 


The Situational Test, 


Principles and Techniques 
(Comments) 


and noncommittal and 
they are stirred into ex- 
pression. . . . Herbert is 
full of his experience. 
The teacher helps him 
voice his feelings. 


The teacher helps the chil- 
dren move toward general- 
ization by reflecting back 
to them in broad sweeps 
what they have been say- 
ing. 

Expression of inner feel- 
ing. 

Helping children summa- 
rize, 


An expression of resent- 
ment toward parental be- 
havior. 

Reflecting back what the 
child means. 

Offering a suggestion of 
fair adult behavior. 
Teacher is evidencing an 
honest willingness to ac- 
cept criticism of adults by 
children. 


Dramatic and projective techniques are 


combined in the situational test. As in sociodrama, the subject is 
placed in a situation that simulates a “real-life” problem or crisis. 
As in the projective-test situation, he does not know that he is being 
tested or believes that one characteristic is being tested, whereas 
some other aspect of his behavior is under scrutiny. The criterion 
to be predicted is less clearly defined than in the usual test situation; 
and interest is focused upon the emotional, social, and attitudinal 
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personality variables rather than upon aptitude or achievement. 

Considerable use was made of situational tests during the Second 
World War.*! In this country the Office of Strategic Services used 
them in evaluating candidates for military intelligence duties and 
other perilous assignments. One test, for example, was designed 
to measure frustration tolerance and reactions to stress. The sub- 
ject had to assemble within ten minutes a 5-foot cube from wooden 
poles, blocks, and pegs. He was given two helpers who were actu- 
ally psychologists playing the roles of obstructers. One inter- 
fered with the task through inertia and passive resistance; the other, 
through impractical suggestions, embarrassing questions, criticism, 
and ridicule. 

Another OSS test measured the candidate’s capacity to withstand 
severe emotional and intellectual strain. Within twelve minutes the 
subject had to invent a “cover-up story” which he then had to defend 
under confusing, hostile, rapid-fire questioning. He was informed 
that this was a very important test of his resourcefulness. Regard- 
less of his performance, each subject was told at the end of the 
cross-examination that he had failed. This “stress interview” was 
followed by a “poststress interview” with another staff member in 
a friendly relaxed atmosphere. At this time the interviewer tested 
the candidate’s security by trying to induce him to reveal informa- 
tion that he had been instructed to hold confidential. Both tests 
were adaptations of the psychodramatic or sociodramatic method. 

Use of Complete Plays. Some plays (usually short ones) are 
written to provide stimulus material for eliciting group discussion 
of particular problems. Ordinarily they involve little or no staging 
and are effective for evoking audience interest even when only read. 

Among the best known of such plays are probably the American 
Theatre Wing Community Plays written for the National Association 
for Mental Health. They include, among others, one designed for 
student audiences (“The Ins and Outs”) that focuses on the prob- 
lems of a boy handicapped by obnoxious behavior resulting mainly 
from his being exceedingly anxious to be an “in” rather than an 
out.” Three other plays designed for parent education (“Scattered 
Showers,” “Fresh Variable Winds,” and “High Pressure Areas”) 
explore the emotional climates in which children thrive and do not 


“Helen H. Jennings, “Military Use of Sociometry and Situation Tests in 
eee France, Germany, and the United States,” Sociometry, 1949, 12: 
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thrive. They stress the child’s need for love, understanding, com- 
panionship, reasonable controls, consistency, and trust. Two other 
examples of “stimulus-material plays” are the “Socia-Guidramas” 
published by Occu-Press and the six plays contained in Weiss’s** 
book. 

When such a play is put on by a group and the audience as well 
as the actors are members of the group, the method involves the 
three elements that Corsini? says are valuable in the use of dra- 
matics for therapeutic purposes. 


First, the general process of preparation, which includes discussions 
about selection of the drama, the rehearsals, the preparation of the stage 
and costumes, ete. This project requires the various members to work 
together harmoniously. The second element has to do with the person- 
ality effects of getting on a stage and acting in front of an audience. 


And the third element refers to the reactions of the audience to the 
drama. 


In such use of dramatics, unlike the theater and like sociodrama, 
the drama is secondary. Even when the focus is upon the drama 
itself, however, personality development may be served through 
the actors’ and audience members’ identifying themselves with the 
characters in the play. Fenton,** for example, tells of a fifteen- 
year-old boy in a correctional school who played the major role in 
the school’s production of Drinkwater’s Abraham Lincoln. The 
boy lived the part so intensely and identified so strongly with 
Lincoln that at least during and immediately after this experience 
his behavior improved greatly, 


SUMMARY 


The terms “sociodrama” and “role playing” are used interchange- 
ably to describe a form of psychodrama that focuses upon the social 
rather than the private aspects of personality. Through discussions 
and dramatizations the group lives through some common inter- 
personal conflict experience, preferably one selected by the group 
members rather than the leader. The members define and clarify 
it through discussion, suggest various ways for dealing with it, 

“Jerry M. Weiss, Guidance through Drama. New York: Whiteside, Inc., 
and William Morrow & Company, Inc., 1954. 


= Raymond J. Corsini, Methods of Group Psychotherapy, p- 73. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1957. 

® Norman Fenton, Mental Hygiene in School Practice, p. 228. Stanford, 
Calif.: Stanford University Press, 1943, 
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enact one or more proposals, and evaluate the results. The actors 
tell how they felt in response to one another’s words and actions and, 
with the audience, consider how well a suggestion worked and 
whether something else might work better. 

The situation explored should be one representative of the group 
and sufficiently important to the members for them to become in- 
volved emotionally. It should be a situation which the members 
want to role play and which the leader is willing for them to explore. 
Some situations that can be explored in the group-counseling situa- 
tion under the leadership of a professionally trained counselor 
should not be explored through sociodrama in the classroom. 

Starting with simple situations and progressing gradually to 
difficult ones help students to learn the process of discussion and 
analysis. The problem-story approach may help both teacher and 
students to gain familiarity with the technique and skill in its use. 
The atmosphere must be friendly and permissive so that the mem- 
bers will express their thoughts and feelings freely and spontane- 
ously, Participation is voluntary, and each actor is free to interpret 
his role in his own way. Analysis, generalizations, and recom- 
mendations desirably come from the group rather than the leader. 
An overactive leader robs the members of opportunities to learn and 
increases their dependence upon him. The group does not seek 
the one right answer or even the best one. It early learns that 
what may work in one situation may not work in another. 

In the classroom, sociodrama is more effective than discussion 
alone for helping students to develop behavioral skills and under- 
Standing of others. It gives the group a common frame of refer- 
ence and provides a protective situation in which the members 
can relive conflicts, express frustrations, and test different ways of 
dealing with a difficult situation. It helps them to anticipate some 
consequences of their actions and to develop flexible patterns of 
Problem solving. It helps them to perceive the universality of cer- 
tain problems and desensitizes them toward some past disturbing 
experiences and dreaded future ones. By lessening feelings of 
guilt and anxiety, it helps free them to move toward satisfying inter- 
Personal relations. 

In the hands of an inept leader the technique can prove hazard- 
ous. Sociodrama may develop into psychodrama, releasing more 
anxiety than some participants can handle. A situation may be 
selected that the group finds too difficult because it is too painful 
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or threatening. A member may be pressed or stimulated to reveal 
more than he wishes or intends to disclose. The resulting feelings 
of embarrassment, shame, or guilt may cause him thereafter to feel 
uncomfortable with the others. Also, he may expose himself to 
ridicule or rejection and risk losing status in the group. 

Extensive use is made of sociodrama in schools, colleges, clinics, 
hospitals, and industrial or business situations. Many situational 
tests use the technique in modified form. Some plays are written 
specifically to supply stimulus material for use in eliciting group 
discussion of particular problems, Plays not written for such pur- 
poses may affect the personality of actor or spectator, at least tem- 
porarily, if the individual identifies himself strongly with some 
character in the play. 
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8: Group Counseling: General Purposes 


and Procedures 


Group counseling is not individual counseling applied to groups; 
although it is a group method designed to help individuals with 
problems—the normal emotional problems of everyday living, as 
well as severe or serious problems. It is a planned, not an ion 
dental, process that includes, among other things, identification with, 
analysis by, and support from the group. It involves permissive- 
ness, protection, privileged communication, and changes in person- 
ality and behavior that take place more rapidly in group counseling 
than in life in general. The descriptive definition that Corsini 
gives for group psychotherapy applies to group counseling because 
like group therapy it too “consists of processes occurring in formally 
organized, protected groups” and is “calculated to attain rapid 
amelioration in personality and behavior of individual members 
through specified and controlled group interaction.” 

The Second World War did for group counseling very much what 
the First World War did for group testing in the way of breaking 
down resistance to its use and stimulating interest. The war pro- 
duced far more clients than the social case workers, counselors, 
psychologists, and psychiatrists could possibly serve through tradi- 
tional counseling methods. Many workers who first tried the group 
method primarily for reasons of economy and expediency continued 
to use it because they perceived and appreciated the values inherent 
in it. They found that the group method yielded values not always 
attainable through the traditional methods, that the new method was 
much more than an economical substitute for an old one. Since the 

* Raymond J. Corsini, Methods of Group Psychotherapy, p. 5. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1957. 
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close of the war the growth of group counseling has been phenome- 
nal. According to Slavson* it “has few parallels in the develop- 
ment of the healing arts.” 

Somewhat slow in starting, school and college counselors are 
now using the group method and are demonstrating its usefulness 
for providing the developmental and preventive type of counseling 
that is the major concern in school counseling programs. Schools 
and colleges are concerned also with the counseling of maladjusted 
individuals, but this is not (or should not be) their chief concern. 
The schools are established to serve, not as clinics, but as society's 
Special agency for providing instruction and guidance to all boys 
and girls, the vast majority of whom, let us hope, are normal. 
Hence, in school counseling programs the major objective is to aid 
good development. With respect to maladjustment the chief (but 
not only) objective is to prevent it by helping to keep normal boys 
and girls normal. 

In some school and college orientation programs, for example, 
instruction and guidance of students in large groups is combined 
with the counseling of the same students in small groups of from 
six to fifteen members. In the large meetings such techniques as 
lectures, films, and panel presentations are used in presenting topics 
that may be explored later on a more personal basis in small-group 
Sessions. Also, group counseling is being used with “exit groups” 
as effectively in some schools and colleges as in some hospitals and 
correctional institutions. For example, high school seniors who are 
soon to enter the work world as secretaries or college students who 
are doing “practice teaching” and expect to take teaching positions 
after graduation explore through group counseling their common 
tensions produced by fear of failure, ambivalent feelings regarding 
the vocational goal, and the like. 

_ Group counseling is often a part of remedial work, particularly 
in such areas as reading and speech. Counseling groups also de- 
velop as outgrowths of certain classes, such as psychology, family 
living, home economics, leadership training, and senior problems. 
Also, many counselors have found that working in small groups 
with students who show similar symptoms of maladjustment (tru- 
ancy, underachieving in school work, excessive restlessness in class, 


I 2S. R. Slavson (ed.), The Fields of Group Psychotherapy, p- xi. New York: 
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belligerency, etc.) may prove far more effective than workin g with 
them individually. 

Terminology. The terms “group guidance,” “group counseling,” 
“multiple counseling,” “group therapy,” and “group psychotherapy” 
are often used interchangeably. They designate methods that can 
be differentiated, however, on the basis of such factors as objectives, 
general procedure, and worker’s competency. While the artificial 
limiting of terms through confusing and too fine distinctions should 
be avoided, some differentiation of terms seems desirable. 

When the group is large and the role of the worker is somewhat 
that of a teacher, “group guidance” may be a more appropriate term 
than “group counseling.” Because in the group-counseling situation 
the participants have a therapeutic effect upon one another, some 
writers, such as Driver,t prefer the term “multiple counseling” to 
“group counseling.” To some others, however, it seems well to 
distinguish these two terms in education and psychology in much 
the same way that the terms “multiple therapy” and “group therapy” 
have long been differentiated in medicine and psychotherapy. 
When two or more practitioners or therapists are involved, the work 
is described as “multiple therapy.” When two or more clients or 
patients are involved, it is described as “group therapy.” 

Writers who use the terms “counseling” and “therapy” or “psy- 
chotherapy” differently generally do so on the basis of the worker's 
competence and the seriousness and complexity of the client’s prob- 
lems. Group therapy rather than group counseling is needed when 
the clients are seriously disturbed or maladjusted and when the 
worker should be competent to function as a clinical psychologist or 
psychiatrist. When the counselees are “normal” individuals who 
seek help with their emotional problems, group counseling rather 
than group therapy is needed. It is generally agreed that “group 
counseling” is a more appropriate term than “group therapy” for 
describing the work as it is ordinarily provided in schools and 
colleges. 

In many social-work agencies, as well as in the schools and col- 
leges, the emphasis is upon group counseling for normal but trou- 
bled individuals. The group members are individuals who are 
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handicapped in achieving their goals because of strong feelings 
of anxiety, insecurity, or inferiority; or they are persons who have 
set too high or unrealistic goals for themselves and to some extent 
are aware of the discrepancy between themselves and their aspira- 
tions; or they are people who for some other reason feel dissatisfied 
with themselves and want help in achieving changes in feelings 
and behavior patterns. They may be persons who are aware of 
some conflict between personal desires and environmental demands, 
or individuals who suffer from physical symptoms induced or ag- 
gravated by emotional problems, or young people overly troubled 
by the anxiety and confusion often considered “natural” to adoles- 
cents in our society. 

Objectives. The purposes or objectives in group counseling differ 
little from those in individual-centered counseling. They are, in 
general, to help the counselees to achieve increased maturity in 
terms of integration, acceptance of reality, happiness, sociality, 
realistic goals, adaptability, and responsibility for self. Group 
counseling is intended to help participants appraise themselves 
so that they may gain self-understanding, achieve a broad perspec- 
tive of themselves in relation to others, and acquire insight into 
social factors affecting personality development. It is directed 
toward helping the group members gain release from feelings of 
frustration, anxiety, and guilt so that they may attain objective 
acceptance of their thoughts, feelings, and impulses. The basic ob- 
jective is not to remake counselees according to any set pattern but 
rather, as Glatzer and Durkin? say, to help them “to accept them- 
selves and to understand their fundamental motivations.” 

In group counseling individuals explore and analyze their prob- 
lems together so that they may understand them better, learn to 
cope with them, and learn to make valid choices and decisions. 
The group experience helps them to feel closer to others, to find and 
to give emotional support, and to understand and accept them- 
selves and others. There is no group goal; there are only individ- 
ual goals. Even so, feelings of common direction and singleness of 
Purpose develop as group cohesiveness develops. 

Not all group members profit to the same degree. Some may 
gain relatively little insight regarding the nature of their difficulties 


‘H. T. Glatzer and H. E. Durkin, “The Role of the Therapist in Group 
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and little understanding of themselves; but they may gain an in- 
crease in self-confidence, an improvement in social skills, and a re- 
duction in tensions. These are not unimportant gains. 


GROUP FORMATION 


Group Size. When group-counseling rather than group-guidance 
methods are to be used, the group should be relatively small. The 
optimum number is not yet established by research, but reports on 
experimental studies indicate that desirably the number ranges 
from six to fifteen. Hobbs,® for example, writes of working success- 
fully with groups normally composed of about six people. Hinckley 
and Hermann’ found the most satisfactory number to be six to 
eight, as did Joél and Shapiro.® On the basis of their experience 
Powdermaker and Frank® recommend that the group size be ten 
to fifteen; and Driver,’ that it be six to ten. A few writers, such 
as Wender™ and Dynes and Hamilton,!2 recommend using groups 
as large as twenty or more. Some who report working with groups 
larger than twenty seem to recognize that perhaps such work is 
not properly labeled “group counseling.” Lerner,!® for example, 
describes his work with jailed alcoholics in groups of about twenty 
as “teaching counseling” and himself as a “teacher-counselor.” 

Various arguments are given against too small groups—groups 
smaller than six. Powdermaker and Frank! find that in such 
groups the behavior patterns are too narrow, the group resources 
too limited, and the tensions too great because of the pressure to 
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participate. Hinckley and Hermann’? state that groups smaller 
than six are handicapped by “the inertia of inhibition, of passivity, 
or of stubborn, hostile, or mutual disagreement, when larger num- 
bers would afford the necessary catalyst members.” A small group, 
they find, may be retarded not only by lack of stimuli but also by 
its too rapidly working itself “out to a point of sound or unsound 
complacency of agreement,” often through rationalization. When 
one or more members are absent, the problems of the too small 
group are compounded. 

Selecting and Grouping the Members. The literature indicates 
agreement regarding the importance of the counselees’ being willing 
to cooperate. To Gorlow!® this is probably the sine qua non to 
effective work. However, although groups made up of volunteers 
are preferred, groups composed of involuntary members, such as 
adolescents in a detention home for delinquents, are not doomed 
to failure. As Corsini!? says: “Persons originally hostile to the 
group may, if proper procedures are followed, change their atti- 
tudes, begin to participate freely, and make gains. Is the overt 
hostility of such patients any different from the covert reluctance of 
new members of groups to begin participating? Both reactions are 
the result of fear of a new situation, and both can be overcome.” 

From his survey of the literature Coffey*® concludes that “the most 
common group” is composed wholly of either males or females “for 
reasons of practicality as well as for factors relating to therapeusis.” 
In nonclinical settings, however, unless there is some special reason 
for sex segregation, mixed groups may be the ones that are most 
practical and natural. Driver,!® who has done much of her work 
with student groups, recommends equal numbers of males and 
females in the group “unless there is a definite reason for one-sexed 
grouping.” 

There is considerable controversy regarding whether the group 
should be heterogeneous or homogeneous with respect to problems 

* Hinckley and Hermann, op. cit., p. 95. 
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or diagnoses, education, intelligence, age and the like. Driver”? 
says that the best basis for grouping is a common problem, such 
as academic difficulties, feelings of social inadequacy, rebellion 
against parental authority, and the like. On the other hand, Hinck- 
ley and Hermann, who also work with student groups, argue for 
heterogeneous groups made up of members with “various complaints 
and symptoms.” While more writers recommend heterogeneous 
groups than homogeneous groups, almost all seem to agree with 
Bach*! and with Joél and Shapiro” that extreme differences are 
undesirable, especially with respect to education and intellectual 
ability. 

Group formation involves eliminating as well as selecting individ- 
uals. Bach? wants group members who can both express hostility 
and aggression and tolerate such expression from others. He would 
eliminate from his groups individuals with strong hatred and sus- 
Picion of authority. Like Hinckley and Hermann,2* he would or- 
dinarily also exclude persons with psychotic and psychopathic 
tendencies, individuals with culturally deviant symptoms, and 
dominating characters although he acknowledges that such persons 
can benefit from psychotherapy. Hobbs? finds it best not to in- 
clude in a group the extremely hostile and aggressive individual, 
whether he is psychotic or not, because he makes it difficult, if not 
impossible, to create the atmosphere of acceptance and freedom 
from threat that is essential in group counseling. Similarly, Pow- 
dermaker and Frank? avoid putting together individuals who may 
react initially so negatively to one another that the worker finds it 
difficult to handle the situation therapeutically. 

The chronic monopolist is usually excluded from group counseling 
until his problem can be worked through sufficiently in individual 
therapy. This type of person has a neurotic need to hold the cen- 
ter of the stage and becomes anxious when attention shifts to an- 
other person. In contrast to others who may occasionally monopo- 
lize the group's attention because of some personal need, he is a 
habitual monopolist. The more he talks, the more he annoys others 
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with his monopolistic behavior. He senses their reaction, becomes 
increasingly anxious, and feels impelled to talk even more. There 
is a circular pattern of compulsive speaking and mounting guilt and 
anxiety. Powdermaker and Frank” found that the group setting 
itself seemed to impede efforts to help this type of person resolve 
his conflict and the attending anxiety. 

The question of whether the group should be open or closed, that 
is, whether new members should be admitted or not after the group 
begins functioning seems best answered in terms of practicality; for 
the authorities do not agree. Whether the group is closed or not, 
its composition will vary at times because of the absence and/or 
withdrawal of one or more members. Coffey?” recommends the 
Open group because, in calling for the orientation of new members 
by the group, it “often occasions a reworking of rivalries and com- 
Petition” and sometimes helps by a “consolidation of forces.” Hinck- 
ley and Hermann, who also use open groups, find that the intro- 
duction of new members leads sometimes to a conscious resumption 
of old defenses. This “will astonish the uninitiated therapist or lead 
him—unsoundly—to be more assertive and frustrated.” As Slav- 
son* points out, the group may direct its aggression and hostility 
at the new members. 

When the school population is not very stable, the counselor may 
have to use open groups. Some junior high school counselors in 
Los Angeles, for example, had counseling groups that dropped from 
Seven or eight to two or three members within less than two months. 
The students who left the group were no longer in school, their fam- 
ilies having moved to other neighborhoods or other communities. 

The chief objective is a balanced group. Hence, outgoing, ag- 
gressive individuals should be balanced with inhibited, passive, de- 
Pendent ones. If there are too many aggressive members, the 
group will probably be torn apart. If the group is made up mainly 
of very shy persons, it may not get far in the use of free discussion, 
the basic procedure. Most writers seem to think that the average 
group can absorb no more than one overly aggressive member; and 
some, like Hinckley and Hermann," find that it can absorb only one 
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or two of the “inhibited, demobilized, closed, delayed adolescent” 
type of person. 

Summarized more or less in the words of Powdermaker and 
Frank,?? the composition of the group is less important than the 
worker's method and style. “The problem of group composition 
is best approached in terms of the concrete total situation.” The 
task is “to determine which kinds of groups are most helpful or 
most threatening to different types” of members. In the final anal- 
ysis, the most important considerations are the two emphasized by 
Hobbs:** (1) “the likelihood that the individual will gain from the 
experience” and (2) “the likelihood that the group will gain from 
his presence.” These seem to be basic considerations in the elab- 
orate selection method described by Bach*t—a method designed to 
help determine ( 1) whether the individual really needs group 
counseling; (2) whether the particular method of group work is 
suited to the individual; and (3) whether the combination of the 
individual with others in the group will help the individual to bene- 
fit from the experience, 

Developing Student Interest. A counselor who is relatively in- 
experienced in the school or college situation may wonder how he 
can interest students in seeking group counseling. However, after 
he gets started, he is likely to find, if his efforts are effective, that his 
problem becomes more one of how to meet the demand than of how 
to create interest. This was well illustrated recently with a group 
of school psychologists and counselors who had been providing 
group counseling for the first time in their schools. Toward the 
end of the year they met to compare notes. Some of their remarks 
showed that both teachers and students wanted them to continue 
providing group counseling. One counselor, for example, said that 
the members of his counseling group had talked with other students 
about their experiences. “I have seen more pupils than ever before, 
and some want to know when they can join a group.” Another who 
had a counseling group of boys said that the girls’ vice-principal 
wanted her “to start a group for girls. She has given me a list. 
She says they all have problems.” 

Everybody has problems. Since student personnel work is for 
all students, not just the “problem cases,” group counseling should 
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be available to all. Some students who are reluctant to seek mem- 
bership in a counseling group directly will do so when invited with 
others in a class or a home room or a club to join a small group to 
discuss particular problems, such as shyness, self-consciousness, dif- 
ficulty in speaking before a class, and family relations, or to discuss 
particular subjects, such as individual differences, prejudice, pet 
gripes, basic drives and emotions, and personality. Students must 
never, however, be led into group counseling under the impression 
that they are joining a group for some other purpose. 

Driver®> gives the following example of how one high school 
counselor sought to help students develop an interest in group coun- 
seling: 

LEADER: We are planning a discussion group for any of you who are 
interested in learning more about yourselves and getting along with peo- 
ple. The group is limited to eight members—four boys and four girls. 
It meets during study period on Tuesday and Friday for two months 
starting next week. You could call it Applied Psychology if you wish, but 
there won’t be any credit, reading assignments, or grades. 

STUDENT: Why can’t we all join it—why does it have to be limited to 
eight? 

LEADER: A group has to be limited to eight so that everyone can talk. 
But we can organize more then one group, if enough of you are inter- 
ested. You know that in your classes of 30 or 40 a few students do all 
the talking. In these groups everyone is expected to say his piece when- 
ever he feels like it. 

Srupent: How do we know what to talk about? 

Leaper: You will have a chance to vote for a number of subjects which 
you'd like to have discussed. In fact, I'll pass around sheets which have 
a large number of topics listed. This will give you an idea of the proj- 
ect. You can look over the sheet, think a bit about it, and if you want 
to join, check five topics you want discussed, sign the slip and turn it in 
at the end of the period. 

(passes out the topic-check sheets) 

LEADER: Are they any questions? 

Stupent: Some of these topics are pretty frank stuff. How do we 
know what we say won't get spread around the school or back to our 
Parents? 

Leaver: That's up to the group. If you want to decide that every- 
thing is to be kept confidential that’s the way it will be. 

Stupent: This begins to sound like fun. I have a lot of gripes about 
this school—I could make a soapbox speech. 
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Leaver: By the way, there is space at the bottom of the sheets so you 
can add any topic not listed which you'd like to bring up in the group. 
These sheets will be kept confidential—no one but me will see them. 
And if there is anything else you'd like to ask me about, I'll be available 
for individual conferences after school. We'll let you know who are as- 
signed to groups and when they meet. The first meetings will be next 
week. We want equal numbers of boys and girls in each group so it will 
take a little time to get the groups straightened out. 


Some counselors are also teachers of group-guidance classes, such 
as “orientation,” “family life,” and “personal management”; and some 
help such classes to become a kind of modified group counseling. 
They also encourage the students to seek group counseling as such 
by letting them know that, if they wish to explore further and on a 


more personal basis some problems explored in class, small groups 
can be arranged for the purpose. 


Other staff members may recommend to a counselor that certain 
students “be put into counseling groups” because of some evidence 
that they need such help. The counselor, of course, will also iden- 
tify students in need of special help. In such cases—when the stu- 
dent does not approach the counselor on his own but it is the coun- 
selor who takes the initiative—the induction interview (see below) 
becomes a very important part of the group-counseling process. 


SOME OTHER PRELIMINARIES 


Before the group begins functioning, the worker needs to make 
preparatory decisions regarding the frequency and length of ses- 
sions, the duration of the series, the meeting place, and the induc- 
tion of group members. 

Length, Interval, and Duration of Meetings. While various rec- 
ommendations are made regarding the frequency of meetings, 
weekly and twice-weekly meetings are recommended most often. 
Likewise, opinions differ regarding the optimal length of time for 
the sessions. Corsini3s says one hour is too short and two hours too 
long, but Gorlow37 reports satisfactory use of twice-weekly, one-hour 
meetings, and Hinckley and Hermann?! find sixty minutes rather 
than ninety to be the best length for a large proportion of partici- 
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pants. They describe the two-hour session as “wasteful and either 
not beneficial or moderately contratherapeutic.” They explain: 


In two-hour periods, even though the end of the first hour is very ac- 
tive and much material is coming out, the succeeding hour is much less 
productive, with tendencies to render ineffectual the earlier therapeutic 
movement. Longer periods are likely to produce socialization and to 
minimize the treatment aspects of the meetings. 

Joél and Shapiro* determine the length of the session on the 
basis of frequency. The meetings last 2 hours if the group meets 
only once a week, 1% hours if the group meets twice a week, and 1 
hour if it meets three times a week. Obviously, it is desirable, as 
in class work, to begin each session on time whether all members are 
present or not. 

In schools and colleges a series of group sessions may terminate 
with the close of the school term or year. Some counselors let the 
sessions continue indefinitely, whereas others set a limit for the num- 
ber of the meetings at the outset. In the example from Driver 
given above the counselor tells the potential members that the group 
will meet twice a week “for two months starting next week.” Some, 
such as Hobbs,‘ leave the decision to terminate meetings to the 
group. Many college and school counseling groups are of the 
short-term type, meeting for fewer than six or seven sessions. These 
short-term groups are a very important part of the student counsel- 
ing service. 

Setting. Few writers give much attention to the matter of locale, 
Probably because they recognize that the physical setting is less 
important than the emotional atmosphere and the skill of the 
worker, A skillful counselor and his group no doubt function more 
effectively in a poor setting than an inept one and his group do in 
an ideal locale. Privacy and freedom from interruptions are, of 
Course, important. Most workers would probably agree with Cor- 
sini that the room should be small rather than large and should 
not look like either a living room or a clinic, that the acoustics 
should be good enough for a low-voiced person to be heard easily, 
and that the seating should be flexible and varied. A circular ar- 
rangement with each member sitting where he pleases is preferred 
to a formal arrangement and permanent seat assignments. Joel and 
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Shapiro* advise against seating the group around a table because 
the table can be a psychological barrier; others, however, report 
having their groups meet in a comfortable place where everyone can 
sit around a table. 

Combined Individual and Group Counseling. In general, the 
writers agree that a combination of group and individual counseling 
can be effective, but not all consider the combination necessary or 
even important. Some, like Kotkov,** say that group counseling or 
group therapy alone is indicated in certain conditions. As Coffey* 
and Hobbs* point out, there are no hard and fast rules to govern 
practice here. 

Whether combined with individual counseling or not, group coun- 
seling usually leads to an increased demand for individual counsel- 
ing because participation in group counseling helps some individuals 
to perceive their need for intensive help and stimulates them to 
work out in individual counseling sessions conflicts of which they 
first become aware through group counseling. Moreover, some in- 
dividuals are able to profit from individual counseling only after 
they learn to voice their feelings in the supportive atmosphere of 
the group situation. 

Whether the same counselor should be responsible for both the 
individual and group counseling of the same individuals is another 
disputed point. Most writers, who consider it, seem to think the 
counselor should not be the same. There is, however, no dispute 
regarding the desirability of having both counselors, when different 
ones are used, in agreement regarding the functions of each. Rival- 
ries disrupt the counseling process and can do harm to counselees. 

Induction. Probably the most frequently used induction pro- 
cedure is a private interview with each member prior to group as- 
signment. The initial interview gives the counselor an opportunity 
to establish identification with the member so that feelings of re- 
spect, acceptance, and assurance may be experienced from the start. 
To help the individual decide whether he wishes to join the coun- 
seling group, the leader tells him something of the nature of the 
work, how it can benefit him, what can be expected, and the rule 
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concerning confidentiality of discussion content. The explanations 
are simple, not didactic, and as far as possible given in answer to 
the counselee’s questions. 

In the research project reported by Powdermaker and Frank,** 
the staff avoided giving stereotyped descriptions and intellectual ex- 
planations. They found to be of dubious value statements to the 
effect that the individual would be able to help others in the group 
and that the others would be able to help him. In answering direct 
questions they were apt to say that the group is a place for the mem- 
bers “to study their feelings toward others and toward themselves 
and the influence of those feelings in their daily life.” Joël and 
Shapiro*? suggest that a good answer to many of the counselee’s 
questions is, “Come and see.” They find, however, that it is neces- 
sary to encourage some individuals by telling them that it is “not so 
embarrassing” as they may think and that some others were also re- 
luctant before joining their groups. 

The induction interview helps the worker to decide whether an 
individual will be helped more by individual counseling than by 
group counseling and whether a particular group will profit or lose 
by his being a member. Some workers also use the initial interview 
for learning the individual’s preferences regarding methods and 
topics and for giving him an opportunity to share in the planning. 
Driver,*8 for example, suggests the use (and gives examples) of 
questionnaires and check lists whereon the individual can indicate 
his preferences for (1) methods—ranging from highly structured 
to completely unstructured discussion; (2) type of individual partic- 
ipation—impersonal discussion of topics of common interest or con- 
fidential presentations of personal problems; and (3) discussion top- 
ics. Group placement is determined in part on the basis of the 


individual’s responses. 


AN OVERVIEW 


Getting Started. At the very beginning the worker has, in addi- 
tion to the general orientation purposes, certain special objectives. 
He wants to strengthen the relation between himself and the group, 
to help the members establish rapport with one another, and to 


“ Powdermaker and Frank, op. cit., pp. 51-55. 
“ Joël and Shapiro, op. cit., p. 81. 
“ Driver et al., op. cit., pp. 63-66. 
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create a therapeutic atmosphere. Until the members feel comforta- 
ble or secure in the group, some, if not most, are cautious. Sus- 
picious or fearful of exposing themselves, they tend at first to sit, 
listen, and wait. 

The counselor should not pressure the members to begin talking, 
nor should he take over responsibility for helping them to get started. 
If he does, he may only make it more difficult for the members to 
assume responsibility for direction of the group. The members are 
already informed of the purpose of the meetings and know that they, 
not the leader, will decide what they will discuss. Some member 
may help the group begin by suggesting that each one tell some- 
thing about himself; or some member, who has been looking for- 
ward to unburdening himself in a friendly group, may begin talking 
about his troubles and how he hopes the group can help him. A 
member may begin by asking the counselor a question which shows 
that he is looking to him to direct the group and to supply the an- 
swers. The counselor can aid interaction by simply referring the 
question to the group, by saying something like “I wonder how the 
rest of you feel about that” or “Let's find out what the others think.” 

Few group members begin by attacking their problems directly. 
Usually they dwell at first on the symptoms—poor grades, head- 
aches, shyness, irregular class attendance, and the like. They soon 
find, however, that the reactions of the others to their problems and 
to those of others do not always correspond to their own reactions. 
This discovery encourages self-scrutiny and penetrating thinking. 

Support and Identification. Member-with-member identification 
may develop slowly at first. During the early sessions the members 
may tend to function more or less as separate units rather than as a 
group. Also, whereas the worker continuously maintains a permis- 
sive, supportive relationship with the group, the members may al- 
ternately support and attack each other, much in the manner of 
siblings. 

The attack, however, may be supportive. An example: Allen, 
a member of a counseling group of ninth-grade boys, from time to 
time made comments which showed that he was unhappy because 
he felt that he was not liked. At the beginning of one session when 
another member, Mike, reported that at lunchtime the principal had 
told him that their teacher said that they were all doing better, Allen 
said somberly, “Except me.” Later during the session the following 
occurred: 
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ALLEN: I can’t get along with people. People don’t like me. 
Marx: Why don’t they like you? What’s wrong with you? 


ALLEN: I don’t know. . . . People just don’t like me. 
_ Manx: You’re nuts. You just make people mad when you start goof- 
ing off... . You don’t have to goof off, do you? 


ALLEN: No. (Coughs) I mean I don’t guess I do. I don’t know 
why I do. (Speaks rapidly) I guess I just feel people don’t like me 
and—ah—well, that makes me mad and that's when—I guess that’s 
when I start goofing off. It makes me mad when I goof—when I 
start goofing off, but I start goofing because I get so mad. I don’t 
get mad here, and I don’t goof off—I—least I don’t think I do. 

Timmy: No, you don’t. (Speak slowly) Just sometimes like the 
time you got mad at Mike when he laughed at what you said to Hank. 
What you said really wasn’t so funny either. 

Mike: It was funny, but I—well, I might have laughed because I 
knew you would get mad. You do get mad real quick like, but, like 
Mark says, you are nuts when you said people don’t like you. 


The worker aids catharsis (ventilation of feelings) by accepting 
all expressions and avoiding signs of disapproval, by showing sin- 
cere interest and a desire to understand, and, as Corsini‘? says, by 
assuming “an attitude of honest inquiry.” As the members feel in- 
creasingly at ease with one another, they talk increasingly more of 
their anxieties and fears and begin to form strong identification 
With one another. The expression of feelings supports identifica- 
tion, and identification supports release of feelings and self-revela- 
tions. Some problems that were first seen as unique begin to seem 
Universal, A college student expressed the feeling as follows:°° 
These fears—some of us see similarities in ourselves while another 
is talking, But it’s a relief to get hold of things and at the same 
time to realize the other guy has them even if he’s handled them 


ifferently or reacted just as blindly. 
A tenth-grader expressed the same idea somewhat differently: 


I look forward to Wednesday (meeting day) all week. It’s nice to be 
With others who are bothered with some of the same things lam. (Then 
ne sang, to the tune of “My Time Is Your Time,” “My problems are your 
Problems,” and laughed when another member began singing, “All God’s 
children got problems.”) 

Group unity grows stronger as the members find that, in spite of 
their differences, they share many feelings and have some problems 


$ Corsini, op. cit., p. 48. 
Hinckley and Hermann, op. cit., P- 114. 
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in common. Hobbs”! tells of a group member who said that he had 
expected a gap to exist between him and another member because 
of the difference in their ages but the gap had closed the day he 
found that many of their problems were “all the same.” He then 
said, in response to the leader’s request for clarification: 


Well, I had the feeling that somehow I couldn’t quite understand 
the scope of his problem, and how much this problem really meant to 
him. Yet, as he spoke on Monday, I had the feeling of great empathy 
with him. Not so much that I have the same problem, but because I 
could see how another person feels carrying a burden like that round 
with you all the time. Because even though we may have different 
problems, the feelings these problems create are pretty much the same, 
and, uh, the feeling that he’s going around carrying the same burden 
all the time—well, thinking about it made me feel much closer to him. 


A similar thought was expressed by a member of a high school coun- 
seling group when she said, “There seems to be something of each 
of us in everyone of us—whether sophomore, junior, or senior.” 2 
These quotations also illustrate a point stressed by Cofley:”” 
“The support element is expressed in the willingness of the group 
members to reassure one another so that the social climate of the 
group remains one in which each one can feel safe in saying what 
he wants to say.” By accepting whatever anyone says as having 
meaning, the members provide support and stimulation for one an- 
other. Their spontaneous reactions to a member’s feelings and 
problems help to alleviate his anxieties. à 
Every group has a core of interests and problems especially im- 
portant, if not unique, to its members. The gaining-of-understand- 
ing process is somewhat of an association process in that the mem- 
bers tend to state, restate, elaborate, explain, and reexplain their 
problems in relation to whatever subject is being discussed. some 
subjects that are brought up for discussion and have only minor 
importance to most members may receive very little consideration. 
Other subjects that are more closely related to the members’ prob- ; 
lems and have deeper meanings may be explored again and again 
in much the same way that matters of great concern to a family are 
repeatedly brought up for discussion in the family circle. When 
the discussion focuses on a matter apparently very important to the 
group, some workers make it a practice to encourage the members 


® Hobbs, op. cit., p. 288. 
Coffey, op. cit., p. 588. 
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to “go around the circle” so that each one will have a chance to ex- 
press himself before a new topic is introduced. 

The similarity in the content of the contributions increases the 
feeling of unity and identification. The similarity in content is not 
Surprising because, as Hobbs** explains: “For one thing, diverse as 
symptoms and situations are, there are only a few kinds of problems 
that people can have. Time and time again, the breakdown of in- 
terpersonal relations and the attendant feelings of self-worthlessness 
Provide the content for group discussions.” 

Reality Testing. The transforming of personal problems into 
group problems, the development of a therapeutic attitude of mu- 
tuality, and the group acceptance and interpretation aid reality 
testing, which takes place in group counseling in much the same 
way that it does in the childhood peer group. The discussions help 
to reveal to a member the inadequacies in his self-image and the 

istortions in his views of others. 

Group members observe the defensive distortions of reality ex- 
Pressed by other members, challenge these distortions, and accept 
the challenging by others of their own distortions. The tension and 
anxiety created by the others’ impatience and criticism are dynamic 
forces that impel a member toward growth and good mental health. 

In group counseling there is somewhat of a therapeutic compul- 
Slon to improve. Bach?* says that it is not just interesting but really 
Amazing how a group of disturbed or disordered personalities show 
Such a strong drive toward sanity and health that they absolutely 
Will not tolerate the opposite in others even though they themselves 
are afflicted with it. 


The group always is united in this respect: it will make every effort 
aS a group in a concerted unified action to “push” anyone of its member- 
Ship out of neurosis into normalcy. Understanding this fact clarifies 
the simultaneous presence of advice-giving, advice-taking, and resenting 
advice, one of the many paradoxes in the life of the therapy group so 
Puzzling to the newcomer in this field. 


„ Ackerman®® expresses a somewhat similar idea when he says that 
gtadually the members of the group become conditioned to a code 


u Hobbs, op. cit., p. 288. 
5 Bach, op. cit., p. 101. 
N. W. Ackerman, “Group Psychotherapy with Mixed Groups of Adoles- 
Cents,” International Journal of Group Psychotherapy, 1955, 5:257. 
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which promotes frank self-revelation, minus rationalization, alibis, 
and other self-protective dressing.” 

The perception of relationships ( insight) often comes spontane- 
ously through the process of group advisement and interpretation. 
The resulting emotional understanding and acceptance of self and 
others may lead to a refocusing of goals and a redirecting of behav- 
ior. The group, however, does little purely intellectual or formal 
analyzing and interpreting. The changes are often unaccompanied 
by intellectual insight. 

An Evolutionary Process. In group counseling growth occurs by 
an evolutionary process that develops in two areas—first, in the area 
of relations between member and worker and, second, in the area 
of relations between and among members. In the first area the 
member changes from attitudes of dependency, demandingness, and 
rebelliousness toward authority to attitudes of acceptance, equality, 
and differentiation or division of functions. He learns to accept the 
advantages of differentiation, on which all cooperation is based. 

In the area of peer relations development occurs through an 05° 
cillating between open expression of negative feelings of dislike, 
competition, envy, and the like, and positive feelings of mutual ac- 
ceptance, identification, helpfulness, and cooperation. When, as 4 
result of this fluctuating between negative and positive feelings, 
conflicts and antagonisms come into the open and tensions become 
intolerable, the counselor helps the group to master its fears by dis- 
cussing its feelings. More often than not he lets any interpretation 
come from the group, instead of from him. It will come and largely 
in the form of reality testing. 

The General Pattern. Positive expressions and gains in under- 
standing increase as relief from tension is attained through expres- 


sion of negative feelings. Hobbs®* summarizes the development as 
follows: 


Group-centered therapy, in its development from meeting to meeting 
presents a changing picture marked by progress. Sessions are not rep” 
titious samples of a static picture. When several complete series © 
group therapy sessions are divided into halves, the second half has # 
significantly higher concentration of “good” categories, representing a P* 
pable gain in understandings and positive attitudes. This trend CONE 
more positive expression is evident in groups as a whole, and is ee 
ated for those members of groups who gain most from the experien¢® 


© Hobbs, op. cit., p. 303. 
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It is also found that members who gain most, as compared with those who 
gain least, tend to avoid general intellectual discussion, to focus on their 
own problems, and to grow sufficiently to exhibit more concern for the 
problems of other members. 


The group process does not develop at the same pace or in the 
same way with all groups; but it does tend to develop through cer- 
tain stages which are outlined in this statement from Corsini:** 


1. There is a stage of hesitant participation, in which the individuals 
Operate as separate units, each concerned with himself and his own 
Problems. The members are testing out the group and the therapist. 
Attitudes of fearfulness and suspicion exist. Operations are at a surface 
level, but there is a beginning of mutuality and friendly relationships. 
: 2. A second phase follows this first one, merging into it impercep- 
tibly, in which the members begin to discuss sensitive matters, including 
the dynamics of their own and others’ behavior and their own group be- 
havior, During this phase the members begin to feel that the others 
are like themselves. There is the gradual development of group spirit. 

3. In the third phase, solutions appear. A feeling of freedom and 
friendliness develops. The group feeling becomes stronger, and con- 
Cepts are acted upon, the members making gains in their personalities. 


SOME ADVANTAGES AND LIMITATIONS 


Advantages. Economy and conservation of personnel are obvi- 
ous advantages of group counseling; but more important are its 
potentialities for helping individuals to socialize their attitudes, 
habits, opinions, and judgments. It is in the group situation (most 
Often the family) in which an individual's perception of self in re- 
lation to others becomes distorted. Working on his problem in a 
Situation not unlike the one that created his need for distortion helps 
him to redefine the self and correct the distortions. 

The involvement of the individual with the group is a potent 
therapeutic tool. As Bach?® says, the process of gaining and hold- 
ing the respect of the others “seems to stimulate the reconstruction 
of personalities.” The relations between the group members 
Strongly resemble the relations between siblings, and the counselor 
may be put in the role of the understanding father. According to 

Corsini, op. cit., pp. 119-120. 

5 George R. Bach, “Observations on Transference and Object Relations in 
the Light of Group Dynamics,” International Journal of Group Psychotherapy, 
1957, 7:64-76. 
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Coffey:5° “One of the advantages of this approach is that the group 
provides multiple stimuli for each member to work through covari- 
antly a number of relationships on the dimensions of love-hate, 
domination-submission, for example, in a situation which more 
closely approximates the real-life situation than does the individual 
therapy relationship.” 

The group experience itself is, as Hinckley and Hermann” state, 
a “therapeutic reality.” 


External reality is a more tangible and constantly influencing force 
in the group than in individual work. This is so despite the emotional 
character of the process and the violence of the reactions and abreac- 
tions. The general aims, personal values, and current mores of the 
cross section of the population represented by the group, as well as the 
emotional relationships, are constantly present. The satisfaction and 
reliance on group identity and the need of acceptance brings these forces 
to bear. Group therapy differs in these respects at least in degree from 
individual therapy. ` 


By frankly and honestly sharing their thoughts and feelings, the 
members develop a feeling of group cohesiveness and singleness of 
purpose that helps them to progress toward self-actualization. Dis- 
cussions of matters of common concern help the members to ap- 
praise the adequacy of their interpersonal relations; and the group 
gives them a practice field in which to learn new, more flexible, and 
more satisfying ways of relating to others. They move toward more 
balanced human relations as they find it less difficult to balance at- 
titudes of helpfulness, hostility, and isolation, the attitudes that, as 
Horney" emphasized, underlie the three courses of action open to 
them in relation to others—to move toward, against, or away from 
them. 

The group helps the individual appraise his values and come to 
an increased appreciation of the importance of good human relations 
in his value system. In one of Hobbs’s® illustrations a member 
stated that, prior to joining the group, she had always placed eco- 
nomic security very high in her scale of values and, to protect herself 
from dependence upon others and the risk of being hurt, had always 


” Coffey, op. cit., p. 589, 

” Hinckley and Hermann, op. cit., p. 95. ; 

"Karen Horney, Our Inner Conflicts: A Constructive Theory of Neurosis, 
p. 8. New York: W. W. Norton & Company, Inc., 1945. 
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carefully avoided affectional ties outside the family. Then she 
added, “The group therapy meetings planted the idea and then con- 
vinced me that the atmosphere of acceptance, warmth, real sympa- 
thy, and cooperativeness which existed during them is a vital part of 
everyone’s life and any risk involved is worth it.” 

Some individuals can be reached through group counseling who 
cannot be reached easily or at all through individual counseling 
methods. For some students individual counseling creates anxiety. 
In the words of one adolescent: “When youre alone with her 
[counselor] inaroom... itscaredme.... I felt as if I had to 
do all the talking . . . but in the group if you can’t say something, 
someone else will say it for you.” ® 

In the group situation the aggressive members give courage to the 
shy, fearful ones and help them to open up and voice their feelings 
if only in a “me too” fashion. For some the fear of saying what 
should not be said is dissipated when they note that others speak 
freely and without recrimination. Feelings of isolation are reduced 
and talking made easy when they find that others have problems too 
and express feelings that are not unlike their own. Also, a member 
finds that, when the discussion becomes too painful or threatening, 
he can protect himself more easily through withdrawal than in the 
Private interview. He can sit in silence throughout the entire ses- 
sion, yet still be present and participating through listening, think- 
ing, and feeling. His withdrawal is not complete. 

Furthermore, group counseling gives the worker an opportunity 
to study the counselees in an intimate group setting and enables him 
to identify the ones in need of additional help through individual 
Counseling, In the group setting the individual tends to lower his 
guards and be himself. He reveals his areas of strain and charac- 
teristic behavior interactions more clearly than in the one-to-one 
Situation. 

_ Some Limitations. The worker has less control over the situation 
in group counseling than in individual counseling. As a result, he 
may find himself sometimes seriously impeded in establishing good 
Working relations. The majority of the members, for example, may 
be so self-bound that they do not develop attitudes of mutual respect 
and acceptance. If so, the group counseling is most likely destined 
to fail. When friendly, supportive relations cannot be established 


“D. Y. Abrahams, “Observations on Transference in a Group of Teen-age 
Delinquents,” International Journal of Group Psychotherapy, 1956, 6:289. 
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and maintained and the problem-solving approach is not adopted, 
it is best to dissolve the group before confusion, hurt feelings, and 
conflict increase. 

Not all individuals can be helped through group counseling. 
Some find too threatening a situation in which they are expected to 
make self-revelations. They fear being stimulated by the remarks 
of others to discard their protective reticence and bring to light in 
front of others impulses and characteristics of which they are 
ashamed. Moreover, some persons are too rigid to profit from 
group counseling. They have a low tolerance for certain qualities 
of some others in the group and are not able to adapt their behavior 
to the demands of the other members. Powdermaker and Frank"! 
report that many of the patients who withdrew from their groups 
were of this type. They had to be given help on an individual basis. 
“In individual therapy they were not exposed to the disturbing im- 
pact of other patients, and the doctors were more able to respect 
their needs.” 


SUMMARY 


In group counseling the basic objective is, as in individual coun- 
seling, to help the counselees gain release from feelings of frustra- 
tion, anxiety, and guilt so that they may come to understand and 
accept their feelings and basic motivations. While the goals and 
methods in group counseling are similar to those in individual coun- 
seling, the two techniques are not the same. The group counselor 
must establish rapport and communication with more than one 
counselee and must help the counselees establish and maintain tapr 
port with one another. The chief reason why the group-counseling 
experience differs greatly from that of individual counseling is that 
the group members have a therapeutic effect upon one another. 
Also, the group situation discloses to a member the inadequacies In 
his interpersonal patterns and at the same time helps him develop 
new, more satisfying patterns by providing him a protected situa- 
tion in which to try out new ways of interacting with others. 

The counseling group should be relatively small (desirably from 
six to ten members) and should be a balanced group in terms o 
aggressive and passive members. The members should not differ 
greatly with respect to intelligence and education. 


“ Powdermaker and Frank, op. cit., p. 93. 
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When group counseling is offered in school or college, students 
should know that it is available. Their interest can be stimulated 
through informal invitations and explanations given in classes, home 
rooms, clubs, and the like. Participation should be voluntary, and 
a student should have some understanding of the nature and pur- 
pose of the experience before he joins a group. While it is desirable 
that he feel sufficient need for the experience to seek it on his own, 
this is not essential. If he is referred by someone else, approached 
by the counselor, told of the service, and encouraged to try it, he 
may consent to participate even though he participates at first with 
skepticism, suspicion, distrust, and perhaps fear. He will start 
shedding these feelings when he begins to feel comfortable in the 
group. 

The induction interview is an important part of the process. It 
helps the prospective group member gain further information about 
group counseling and to decide whether he wants the experience. 
It gives the counselor an opportunity to explain purpose and proce- 
dures and helps him place the individual in a suitable group—a 
group in which he can benefit from the presence of the others and 
they can profit from his being in the group. Also it gives the coun- 
selor and counselee a chance to establish identification and prepares 
the counselee for his role in the group. 

If at the first session the leader does not take over responsibility 
for getting the group started but instead leaves it to the group, the 
group will assume more responsibility for its direction and more 
quickly than it might otherwise. Although all or most members of 
the group may be self-conscious at first and some may seek refuge in 
Silence, the more aggressive members will begin talking about them- 
Selves. Others will follow their lead when they see that it is safe 
todo so, They will usually talk first about symptoms and other sur- 
face matters before progressing to discussion of basic problems and 
other sensitive matters. 

Rapport is established as the members receive acceptance, reas- 
Surance, and support from one another. They become increasingly 
aware of their common concerns and the similarities in their prob- 
lems and life situations as their feelings of friendliness, freedom, and 
Unity increase. Identification supports further expression of feel- 
ings and self-revelation. Expression of negative feelings brings re- 
lief from tensions and leads to gains in positive feelings and insight. 

The counselor aids catharsis by listening attentively, accepting all 
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statements, and communicating understanding without showing ap- 
proval or disapproval. Reassurance, analysis, and interpretation 
come from the group rather than the counselor. Analysis is infor- 
mal, and interpretation is generally in the form of reality testing 
rather than on an intellectual basis. The others’ criticisms, advice, 
interpretations, and explanations help a member to perceive inade- 
quacies in his self-image. Tension and anxiety created by the oth- 
ers’ reactions pressure him toward normalcy and maturity; and the 
desire to gain and hold the others’ respect stimulates him to attempt 
changes in goals, attitudes, and behavior patterns. 

Group counseling helps the participants to socialize their attitudes 
and to become increasingly appreciative of satisfying human rela- 
tions. Some members lose feelings of isolation as they feel accepted 
and understood in the group. The group’s acceptance, understand- 
ing, and support help the members to move from such negative feel- 
ings toward others as dislike, competition, and envy to such feelings 
as acceptance, identification, helpfulness, and cooperation and help 
them to achieve a balance between dependency and independence. 

Some individuals can be reached through group counseling who 
do not respond to individual counseling. However, not all persons 
can be helped through group counseling. Individual counseling 
often should accompany group counseling. At times it should pre- 
cede or replace it. 
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9 © Group Counseling: Roles and Methods 


While the functions or roles filled by the group counselor and the 
ones permitted the group depend in part upon the counseling 
method and the method depends in part upon the counselor’s per- 
sonality and training, certain functions are generally held important 
regardless of the worker’s theoretical allegiance. Most groups must 
deal with certain problems; and, whatever the method, most group 
counseling is designed to serve similar objectives in terms of ego 
development, anxiety reduction, and the like. 


ROLES OF THE WORKER AND OF THE GROUP 


Functions of the Worker. The worker’s leadership derives from 
his skill in influencing the group members toward the most effective 
way of getting done what they individually want done in seeking 
the group-counseling experience. The counselor is the “expert” in 
the situation, and so the group looks to him for directions, but he 
must resist the pressure to be a director, for as Bach’ says: 


The essence of the art of group therapy techniques as far as the thera- 
Pist’s role is concerned is very closely related to the balance that a group 
therapist can find, at any moment during the continuously fluctuating 
group life, between fulfilling some of the expectations of the group 
Concerning his leadership, and yet effectively weaning the group from 


Unconstructive dependency. 


The weaning should start in the first session even though, as Bach 
Cautions, it may be several sessions before the members of a new 
group realize that “their basic assumption that the therapist will pro- 
vide leaning opportunities will be frustrated.” The counselor refers 
to the group, many, if not most, questions directed to him and, when 

is opinion is sought on some matter, tries to find out first what the 
others think, particularly the one introducing the topic. He does 


R : George R. Bach, Intensive Group Psychotherapy, P- 40. New York: The 
onald Press Company, 1954. 
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this in a casual friendly way to avoid any appearance of the “brush- 
off treatment.” The group finds him ready to relinquish to them 
at any time such leadership responsibilities as information giving, 
clarifying, summarizing, interpreting, and the like. 

To maintain the warm permissive atmosphere in which group 
identity, support, and shared leadership can develop, the worker 
must foster good relations between himself and the group and be- 
tween and among the members. He wants his relations with the 
members to be warm, positive, and responsive but sufficiently ob- 
jective and impersonal to discourage strong emotional attachments 
to him that can cause a member to feel impelled to follow patterns 
believed preferred by him or to try to please him in other ways. 
He avoids stimulating rivalry for his attention by showing interest 
in several persons simultaneously, by impartially encouraging mem- 
bers to present their problems and to offer relevant comment on 
statements from others, by not centering his attention on a few, and 
by giving support to any member in need of his support. 

He demonstrates respect for the group and members by never 
making light of their problems, by remembering and referring to 
things previously reported, by asking permission to introduce new 
topics or change procedure, by apologizing for his tardiness or ab- 
sence, and by consulting the group when possible about changes su 
plans ( meeting place, time, and the like). He wins the members 
trust by acting consistently. If he lets them know, for example, that 
they may discuss certain subjects with impunity, he does not reveal 
disapproval or anxiety over the intenseness or primitiveness of the 
feelings expressed, By not ever appearing perturbed, he gains their 
confidence and helps them to feel secure in the situation. Note this 
example from Powdermaker and Frank:2 


On one occasion, when a doctor with hands in pockets calmly placed 
himself between two patients who were about to fight and thereby 
brought the incident to an abrupt close, the meaning of his earlier 
statements that violence would not be permitted was drastically demon- 
strated. The patients were reassured that he meant what he said and the 
amount of personal material discussed in the group increased. 


Through behavior and attitudes characterized by calmness and 
consistency, confidence and respect, impartial interest and objectiv- 


* Florence B. Powdermaker and Jerome D. Frank, Group Psychotherapy» 
p. 388. Cambridge, Mass: Harvard University Press, 1953. 
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Pes permissiveness and acceptance, the counselor strengthens his 

relations with the group; and, through helping the members feel 
comfortable and secure in the group, he also strengthens the mem- 
bers’ relations with one another. He accepts without loss of com- 
posure the negative and ambivalent feelings that the members direct 
toward him at times. 

There are a number of possible explanations for a member's nega- 
tive relations with the counselor, some of which, as given by Hinck- 
ley and Hermann; are as follows: (1) The member is unconsciously 
directing toward the worker the residue from past unpleasant emo- 

\tonal experiences with persons in authority. Feelings harbored 
against the restraining, threatening, or rejecting parent, for instance, 
may be directed against the counselor. (2) The negative transfer- 
ence may mask fears from which the member may have found re- 
lease without freeing himself from the symptoms. He clings to the 
negative symptoms produced by old attitudes because he does not 
yet perceive “the advantages of loving in place of hating, of willing 
conformity instead of defiant transgression, of sometimes giving 
rather than always demanding.” (3) The member may be testing 
the counselor much as the child tests a parent or a teacher to see 
just how much he can get by with. (4) The member may be seek- 
ing punishment so that he can feel that he has paid for his badness. 
(5) The discussion focuses on deeply painful conflicts, and the mem- 
ber seeks to protect himself through negative expressions, which 
will lessen and cease as the member becomes desensitized and the 
conflicts are dissolved. 

To give the members ample opportunity to fulfill their functions 
as therapeutic agents, the counselor limits his own activity, taking 
care, however, not to stay quiet arbitrarily or punitively. He helps 

A free communication develop within the group by letting acceptance, 
reflection of feelings, facilitation of understanding through simplifi- 
cation and clarification, interpretations, alleviation of tension, and 
the like come from the group. Excessive assumption of such re- 
sponsibilities on his part will rob the members of the opportunity to 
grow through their own activity, will limit interaction, and will 
retard the development of harmonious relations. Also, releasing 
these responsibilities to the group frees the worker to study the 


R. G. Hinckley and Lydia Hermann, Group Treatment in Psychotherapy, 
p.59. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1951. 
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group as a whole and to observe individual members—their symp- 
toms, adjustive techniques, effect on one another, etc. 

The leader does not have to rely upon talking to establish the type 
of atmosphere desired; for, as Foulkes‘ says, his attitudes are prob- 
ably more important than his words. Especially important is the 
attitude of sharing. Limited activity does not mean, however, in- 
activity. The counselor must be an active participant; for, if he is 
not, discord develops, the members feel seriously frustrated, and the 
group may disintegrate. Or, as Gorlow® says, the meetings may 
become little more than “bull sessions” characterized by “argumenta- 
tiveness rather than an atmosphere of sympathetic understanding.” 
An active leader need not be a dominant leader. 

Contrary to the expectations of some group workers, the leader’s 
activity in group counseling is not greatest at the beginning, taper- 
ing off toward the end. Research shows that leader activity is about 
the same in terms of quantity throughout the counseling cycle. Gor- 
low,® for example, found that while positive therapeutic activity On 
the part of the members increased during the second half of a series 
of sessions, the leader’s behavior did not show appreciable change. 
Neither qualitatively nor quantitatively was his activity pattern dur- 
ing the second half of the cycle significantly different from that of 
the first half. When a leader becomes a background figure, it 
F be because he is an unobtrusive rather than an inactive mem- 

er. 

The counselor gives support and encouragement when they are 
needed and seem not to be coming from the group. The member, 
for instance, who closes an overlong statement about his difficulties 
with an apologetic, “I guess I talk too much. I know you people 
are not interested in all that,” is requesting support and may be ex- 
pressing feelings of rejection. The rejection is confirmed if no one 
gives the support sought. The worker may end the silence by qui- 
etly asking the group in a friendly tone whether they are not inter- 
ested and thus encourage the group to give the member the reas- 
surance requested and to set a tone of acceptance. 

~ The counselor aids clarification of group-originated communica- 


E S. H. Foulkes, Introduction to Group Analytic Psychotherapy. London: 
William Heinemann Medical Books, Ltd., 1948. 


® Leon Gorlow et al., The Nature of Nondirective Group Psychotherapy, p- 15. 


New York: Teachers College Bureau of Publications, 1952. 
° Ibid., p. 110. 
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tion by rewording content and reflecting feelings which a member 
has expressed only in part or indirectly and of which he may not be 
fully aware. Here is an example from the records on group coun- 
seling with tenth-graders: 

Billie told the group at some length of his sister’s having been de- 
serted by her husband and her returning home with her three-year-old 


twin daughters to live with him and his parents. 
Bre: Mom said I should give up my room to her. Sis and I 


had it together before she left home . . . when she got married to that 
heel... . I didn’t mind that. Dad set up a cot for me in the dining 
room... That was okay. I know Sis has to live with us so she 


can get a job and Mom can look after the kids when she is at work. 
But here Tuesday I go home from school and find that she and Mom 
have fixed up the washroom back of the garage for me. They had 
moved all the things we had stored there into the garage and had put 
my cot and a table and chest of drawers with all my clothes in it out in 
the washroom over opposite the washing machine. It’s sort of a big 
place. Mom said I would have more room and that she was going to 
fix it so it would look real nice, that they are not going to use it for 
a dumping place any more. But I didn’t like it . . . and I told her so. 
She said I had to talk to Dad, but it didn’t do any good when I did. 
He said I was being selfish and didn’t care about Sis and her troubles. 
That’s not true. I want her and the kids to live with us. I just don’t 
want to have to sleep out in the backyard all by myself. 

Jor: Is it scary out there nights? 

BirLıe: No, it’s not scary. That’s not it. Besides if it was, I could 
have Sport (his dog) sleep there with me instead of under the back- 
Steps in his box. 

Pete: He just don’t like to have to stay out there all the time by 
himself . . . not have TV or a chance to talk with the others. 

Bu: No, that’s not it either. I can watch TV as much as I want 
to... at least as much as I ever could. The TV is in the sitting 
room, and I don’t have to stay out there . . . just sleep out there. 
But I am not living with them any more. I live out in the garage . . . or 
in the washroom back of it. 

Covsszron: You feel that sleeping apart from the family makes you 
feel somewhat like an outsider? 

Bite: (Looks at counselor a few seconds.) Yes, that's more it. . . - 
I am just like one of those hired men in the western farm movies. I 
sleep out in a packhouse or a barn or somewheres like that and come 
into the house for my meals or when I want company. He can come 
into the house whenever he likes but he isn’t one of the family. I live 
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outside the house just like him—just as though I’m not one of the 
family. I want to put my cot back in the dining room, and Dad and 
Mom won’t let me. 


Insight. Not all counselors consider regulating the growth of in- 
sight to be one of their functions. For those who do, Hinckley and 
Hermann’ list some factors that should be considered in such func- 
tioning: (1) The relative forthrightness of a member in seeking help. 
The person who unequivocally expresses a desire for help is more 
likely to accept interpretation directed toward the building of in- 
sight than is one who is referred for help through group counseling. 
(2) The evidence of ability to relate positively to the leader and the 
other group members. Such evidence indicates that positive iden- 
tification with others was established earlier and may be only tem- 
porarily disturbed. (3) The amount of pressure that the individual 
can tolerate. An individual has a good chance at achieving self- 
understanding if he is willing to consider painful concepts regarding 
himself. (4) The hostility areas. It is not wise to try in the group 
situation to build insight if the conflict area is one over which neither 
the member nor the worker has control. (5) Inability to use sup- 
port. The member who has not formed positive relationships and 
cannot use support is not likely to profit from insight-inducing inter- 
pretations. (6) Diagnosis of the members problem and estimated 
severity of his early deprivations. The individual who has been se- 
verely and consistently deprived in early life may be so depleted 
emotionally that he can accept only very mild interpretive support. 
As indicated above, some authorities, such as Bach,’ would limit the 
counselor's procedural role in this area with all members to mild 
activity—to “mildly interpreting fairly manifest group emotions.” 

The counselor offers his interpretations cautiously in simple gen- 
eral terms. He may offer them in the form of questions that aid 
release of feelings, or he may reword what the member has said and 
thereby help him to become fully aware of what he may have been 
partially or vaguely aware of for some time but did not fully or di- 
rectly express. The intellectual interpretation of motives, cause- 
effect relations, and the like generally do little to aid insight; and 
some members may use them as a means of avoiding coming to grips 
with their problems. Few members will assimilate profound or 


7 Hinckley and Hermann, op. cit., p. 87. 
® Bach, op. cit., p. 42 
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technical concepts offered by the leader. Those who seek them may 
be looking to the leader rather than to themselves for the answers 
to their problem. In yielding to their pressure, the workers may do 
more to increase dependence than to increase insight. 
æ Yet intellectual learning takes place along with emotional under- 
standing, for the individual acquires through the group discussions 
information not had before and important to self-understanding. 
Intellectualization is, however, more than the acquisition of new 
information; it is also the acceptance or understanding of what was 
known all along but not fully understood. By aiding maximum 
\ communication in the group, the worker aids the intellectual and 
emotional learning process, which in Corsini’s® words, goes some- 
what as follows: “First, one listens to others; then he comes to real- 
ize that others are like himself; then he comes to understand him- 
self,” 

Insight is not essential for learning (change) to take place. The 
experience itself—the experience in an intimate group—stimulates 
changes toward more healthy attitudes and more wholesome rela- 
ions with others. As a group member gains feelings of being un- 
derstood and accepted, he becomes less unhappy because he feels 
less anxious and less defensive about himself. The change in self- 
Concept is expressed in various ways. A high school student ex- 
Pressed a gain in self-esteem when he said, “I’m not as bad a person 
as I thought I was”; and a college student, when he said, “I see my- 
self in a better light through comparison with others.” 1° 

As the group member gains feelings of acceptance of self, he feels 
less need to cling to stereotyped patterns of behavior that may pre- 
vent or hinder his establishing adequate relations with others, par- 
ticularly family members. The very experience of being in a group 
where he feels accepted, understood, and respected enables him to 
give up patterns of moving away from or against others. In the 
counseling group he finds it safe to move closer to others and to 
reveal himself to them. 

The isolation created by the anonymous, complex life of our 
changing times is felt by young people, as well as adults. Some 
students, like some adults, find the counseling group to be, as Gold- 

° Raymond J. Corsini, Method of Group Psychotherapy, p- 43. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1957. 


“Helen I. Driver et al, Counseling and Learning through Small-group 
Discussion, p. 147. Madison, Wis.: Monona Publications, 1958. 
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man" describes it, one of the few places where they can get with 
others and express their real feelings. Not hampered there by the 
complexities of social interaction in modern life, they find that they 
can establish relations that involve understanding and constructive 
criticism—relations that are conducive to good mental health and 
that provide a sound foundation for cultivating adequate relations 
outside the group. Giving and receiving understanding, emotional 
support, and respect help them to achieve a mature balance between 
independence and dependence, 

Roles of the Members. In the permissive give-and-take counsel- 
ing situation the group members easily shift from the role of one 
helped to the role of helper. At one moment a member comes to 
the aid of another; at another moment he may be seeking help him- 
self, Through their very presence the members have a catalytic 
effect upon one another. They help each other alleviate, manage, 
and work through the tensions generated in group counseling. In 
short, they function as therapeutic agents. . 

With the leader, the members create an accepting, permissive 
atmosphere, Like the leader, they show understanding and ac- 
ceptance through smiles, nods, friendly glances, responsive facial 
expressions and gestures, attentive listening, and supporting com- 
ments. Through sharing thoughts and feelings they help each other 
feel less anxious and defensive. Through mutual acceptance and 
respect they facilitate self-examination and help one another find 
the courage and confidence needed for refocusing choices and as- 
suming responsibility for self-direction. They give comfort to one 
another with respect to fears. They become aware of what is tak- 
ing place and communicate their awareness of the group process, 
their roles, and the effect of their efforts on one another. They 
show great tolerance of individual idiosyncrasies and are quick to 
come to the aid of a wounded member. They show evidence of 
empathy with the anxieties, fears, and sufferings of one another. 
The evidence is found in such remarks as the following: 

“I know how you feel. I once had to go through much the same 
thing.” , 

“If your dad treated you the way Freddie’s does him, you wouldn’t 
think it wrong to feel as he does.” » 

“I understand exactly what she means. I have felt the same way. 


"George D. Goldman, “Group Psychotherapy and the Lonely Person in Our 
Changing Times,” Group Psychotherapy, 1955, 8:247-253. 
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“She has a right to her opinion. She’s not cockeyed because she sees 
things differently.” 
“That must have made you feel hurt all over.” 


“You knew then that he was on your side . . . so you didn’t feel 
sad or sort of lost any more.” 
“I don’t see how you can help feeling upset . . . now that we know 


what it meant to you.” 
‘It's hard to act decent when they say things to you like that.” 


Such member-to-member rapport is essential and generally de- 
velops readily after the group begins discussing sensitive matters. 
It involves altruism, as well as acceptance, sympathy, identification, 
and the like. Altruism—the desire to exert oneself for the benefit 
of another—is expressed through such activities as keeping silent 
in order that another may talk and have the group’s attention and 
help, listening sympathetically, and giving advice. 

While much of the advice that the members give one another is 
Psychologically sound and helps them to gain insight into their dis- 
junctive behavior patterns, some advice giving is projective and 
pathological. Sometimes, in advising others, the members are try- 
ing to meet some of their own needs. Specifically, according to 
Powdermaker and Frank,!2 the members may offer advice (1) to 
direct attention away from themselves and their problems, (2) to 
compete with the counselor and/or impress him and others, and 
(3) to conceal through apparent helpfulness and consideration their 
contempt for another. However, not all advice giving is so moti- 
vated. Much accurate advice and information may be given a 
member regarding his behavior and its effects upon himself and 
others—advice and information that may be accepted from the 
group and perhaps previously unattended when offered by others, 
Such as parents and teachers. 

At first the group functions somewhat as a “peer court of advisers, 
observers, and judges,” pressuring its members toward normalcy and 
good mental health. With group progress this pattern changes. 
According to Bach:'* 


The peer court of judging and advising shifts gradually into a staff 
conference type of work group in which the group forms group opinions, 
group perceptions, concerning the behavior of each of its members, and 
learns to communicate them to such members. The therapist in this 


12 Powdermaker and Frank, op. cit., pp. 134-135. 
* Bach, op. cit., p. 106. 
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process tends to facilitate the process of group consensus-forming by 
giving closure and weight to those perceptions which seem to be fairly 
unanimous. As the group progresses away from the phase of the peer 
court, it exhibits fewer and fewer instances of advice-giving and con- 
centrates more and more on attempting to help the patient to see how 
he affects other people, how he affects the group. 


Some members grow steadily in therapeutic effectiveness. Gor- 
low,!! as reported earlier, found that during the second half of the 
group-counseling cycle distinctly positive therapeutic activity on the 
part of the members increased and negative activity decreased. 
Comparison of behavior in the first and last quarters showed that 
toward the close of the cycle the members were less critical and 
judgmental and more accepting and understanding than in the be- 
ginning. Evaluative and interpretive remarks decreased, whereas 
clarification, encouragement, and approval increased. It was found 
also that the members who profited most from the group experience 
showed relatively more positive therapeutic behavior and less nega- 
tive behavior than did the ones who benefited least. In short, those 
who gave the most help were helped the most. The relationship 
seemed circular, 


THE USE OF SILENCE 


Both the individual and the group as a whole use silence at differ- 
ent times for different purposes. The silence may express resist- 
ance and fear, reflective thinking or daydreaming, relief and satis- 
faction. It may be protective or punitive and may represent ag- 
gression or retreat. 

A member may use silence as a means for gaining attention or 
dominating the group. If his discussion contribution receives rough 
treatment or, and probably worse, is ignored, he may withdraw into 
silence. Then the others, made uncomfortable by his continuing 
silence, may accord him the attention desired in order to bring him 
back into the discussion. Silence may also be maintained to escape 
being hurt—to avoid sharing in a discussion of embarrassing, threat- 
ening, or painful material. Or it may be maintained in order N 
inflict hurt—to punish the leader or some member who is Br 
as being indifferent, rejecting, threatening, or punitive. In one 0 


* Gorlow et al., op. cit., pp. 108-109. 
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the groups studied by Powdermaker and Frank" behavior on the 
part of the leader that might be interpreted as revealing lack of in- 
terest was regularly followed by silence. 


A silence might occur if the doctor walked away from a patient who 
Was speaking or responded to a second speaker while the first one was 
still speaking; if he repeated a patient’s statement incorrectly or showed 
by his answer that he had missed the point of what a patient had said. 
When two or more patients spoke at once and the doctor responded to 


one, the others stopped talking. 


Prolonged silence on the part of a member may provoke hostility 
or anxiety, particularly in the early stages of the counseling cycle. 
Some members look with resentment upon the silent member, seeing 
him as someone who thinks himself superior. When several mem- 
bers are silent for a long time, the others are reluctant to talk. 
They feel uneasy because they don’t know what the silent ones are 
thinking. What Powdermaker and Frank!® report as having oc- 
curred in a schizophrenic group can also happen in a “normal” one. 

In an effort to induce mute catatonic patients to speak, three 
verbal paranoid patients were placed in their group. For a short 
Period these three dominated the meetings. Then they began to 
ask why the other patients were silent, became increasingly uneasy, 
and finally fell silent themselves.” 

Some group members are silent more often than others because 
they lack skill in communicating their thoughts and feelings. They 
may keenly desire to express what they think and feel but have diffi- 
culty in finding “the right words.” By the time they have their idea 
formulated there seems little reason to express it, for others may have 
already said it, or attention may have shifted to another subject. 

Some members may benefit relatively little from the group experi- 
ence because they habitually withdraw into silence to enjoy fantasy 
or daydreaming, but the gain made by some habitually silent mem- 
bers may be greater than appears on the surface. Hinckley and 
Hermann" tell of a girl who joined a group because of her fear of 
Meeting people. She took part in discussions only under pressure 
and then usually in a hostile manner. Yet, when she left the group 
at the end of the school year, she warmly thanked the leader for the 
help she had received. She explained that, had it not been for the 


3 Powdermaker and Frank, op. cit., pp. 436-437. 
™ Ibid., p. 436. 
* Hinckley and Hermann, op. cit., p. 60. 
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group experience, she “could never have faced being interviewed” 
for the job awaiting her. Through the group she had “acquired an 
ease for which she struggled silently and privately—the ability to 
face a job interview with relative comfort, to put her best foot for- 
ward, to accept the position she wanted.” 

Silence serves as a cover for reflective thinking. A member or a 
group may withdraw into silence because preoccupied with some 
bit of information or insight gained. An individual may lapse into 
silence to study himself in a new light, to examine his past in rela- 
tion to his present, to try to put the parts together into some coher- 
ent whole. Also, the silence may be restful and relaxing. When 
deep feelings have been probed, emotions ventilated, and tensions 
released, the group may seek relief in silence. Under the cover of 
silence they may mend their defenses and reestablish control over 
their emotions, 

Good member-to-member relations help to prevent silence from 
becoming uncomfortable for the group because the others tend to 
bring the silent ones back into participation. The leader can make 
silence a comfortable and profitable experience by helping the group 
to explore the possible meanings of some of the silences. It is not 
wise for a counselor routinely to follow a pattern of waiting out 
silences because the practice may increase the feelings of anxiety, 
confusion, and guilt generated by prolonged silences. According 
to Hinckley and Hermann:!8 


To permit extensive silences without an effort at inducing comprehen- 
sion is to give the effect of punitively waiting-out the patients. The silence 
becomes a contest of wills. The therapist probably can win the competi- 
tion at the price of stimulating unwholesome aggressions. Silence is pro- 
ductive only when both the therapist and the patients endure it com- 
fortably. 


In the Powdermaker and Frank’? experimental project the leaders 
found the following general attitudes and techniques helpful in 
breaking silences: (1) Group members are apt to become talkative 
when the leader shows interest in the group and in each member as 
an individual. (2) By merely standing or sitting near a silent mem- 
ber, a leader may induce him to speak. (3) The leader helps @ 
member become increasingly active by displaying a willingness to 


* Ibid., p. 80. 
** Powdermaker and Frank, op. cit., pp. 440-441. 
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talk to him directly. (4) The leader refers to a remark made by 
the silent member at some previous meeting. (5) The leader 
prompts or encourages one member to comment on another's silence 
if both members have previously sought the leader’s attention. (6) 
The leader makes use of the characteristics of individual members. 
Interaction may be started, for example, through the cooperation of 
an extremely compliant member. (7) The leader offers a tentative 
formulation based on his analysis of the situation. One leader said, 
for example, “The group seems angry. Are you angry with me for 
being late this morning?” (8) The leader shows a willingness for 
the talk to be directed toward him, being willing, for example, to 


make himself the butt of a joke. 


TWO CONTRASTING METHODS 


In general, group-counseling methods are classified under two 
broad headings—directive or leader-centered and nondirective or 
i group-centered. Meiers,?° for example, describes two approaches 
—the leader-centered didactic and the member-centered dramatic 
approaches, And Corsini?! classifies the group-counseling methods 
as directive or nondirective and subdivides each into verbal deep 
methods, verbal superficial methods, actional deep methods, and 
Actional superficial methods. Communication is effected in the 
verbal methods through behavior or nonverbal stimuli, as well as 
through language. Psychodrama, dramatics, puppets are some of 
the techniques used in the actional methods. 

/ The choice of method is in part a function of the counselor’s per- 
“ sonality, as well as his training. Kline”? says that within limits the 

Organization of the group and the role of the counselor should de- 

pend largely on the personality of the leader. Expressing similar 

views, Corsini? writes: 


It is difficult to think of a really introverted therapist using psycho- 
drama with any success; and it may be just as difficult for a really ag- 
gressive, outgoing person to contain himself within the limits of the 
nondirective procedure. If we accept the argument that the best 


"J. I. Meiers, “Origins and Development of Group Psychotherapy,” Soci- 
ometry, 1945, 8:499-534. 

“ Corsini, op. cit., chap. 6. 

25, S, Kline, “Some Hazards in Group Psychotherapy,” International Journal 
of Group Psychotherapy, 1952, 2:111-115. 

® Corsini, op. cit., p. 126. 
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method for any person is the one that accords with his own nature, and 
that a person can do his best work with a procedure that is natural for 
him, we may be freed of any hierarchy of values with respect to methods. 


The Directive Method. In the leader-centered approach it is 
assumed that the counselor, because of his special training, skill, and 
experience, is the one in the group who is best qualified to make the 
analyses and offer interpretations. Workers who use this approach 
vary in the degree to which they are directive, some being more 
authoritarian than others. A directive leader who is devoted to his 
work and genuinely concerned for the welfare of every member can 
function effectively as a group counselor. Many persons feel more 
secure and comfortable with this type of counselor than with a 
highly permissive one. They want to be directed and are willing jie 
follow the counselor’s lead because they perceive him as a specialist 
in human relations and someone able to help them. 

In general, according to Corsini, directive counselors have a 
“high regard for the will and the intellect,” tend to “have forceful 
personalities and may be effective with short-term and difficult 
groups.” The directive method is ordinarily used with psychotics 
because, as Coffey? explains, such a group needs the therapist s 
directiveness in supplying a core of activity to which the psychotic 
patient can relate. 

Directive group counseling is illustrated by circular discussion 
methods in which the objective is to analyze and the analyses usu- 


ally come from the counselor, Corsini? describes the method as 
follows: 


The therapist may assume varying degrees of authority, ranging from 
complete control to passive participation, and he may vary his amount 
of control from session to Session, permitting the group more freedom 
the longer it continues. This depends on his judgment of what will 
best achieve the purposes of therapy. He may, for example, find Be 
advantageous to pull together the discussion, lecturing on some topic 
and indicating how each of the members may be working on the basis 
of some principle. He may offer dream interpretations. He may ane 
tiate discussions on some topic and may then act as a facilitator, using 
techniques of encouragement and reflection. In short, in analytic 


* Ibid., p. 62. R 

=H. S. Coffey, “Group Psychotherapy,” in L. A. Pennington and I. A. 
Berg (eds.), An Introduction to Clinical Psychology, 2d ed., p. 599. New 
York: The Ronald Press Company, 1954. 

™ Corsini, op. cit., p. 63. 
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therapy, the procedures used by any therapist may vary considerably 
within one session or from session to session, but the final aim is to come 
to understand every individual by means of group discussions. 


The following is taken from one of Corsini’s?? examples and shows 
how in analytic counseling the leader takes a very active part. He 
does not hesitate to ask questions and offer interpretations. T is 
the therapist; A, Y, and Z, are group members. The group is in its 
tenth session. 


T: Well, I guess we are all here and ought to begin. I wonder how 
things have been going with Miss Z? She seemed to be right in the 
midst of a problem when we stopped last session. 

A: I was wondering about that, too. I hoped that she was able to 
make out. 

Z: Well, I thought quite a lot about what we discussed, and I am 
glad to say that I think I made progress. I realized that I was fighting 
with my mother because of resentment I had to her, and that I really 
did not love her as much as I thought. Then, it came to me, I was 
really too dependent on her and it would be much healthier if I were 
able to deal more realistically with her. After all, it wasn’t good for 
her either, 

Y: Then you think you really don’t love your mother? 

Z: I wouldn't say that. What I think is true is that I am overly de- 
pendent on her, and that my resentment of her was really a resentment 
of myself because, because . . . no one really loves me. (Begins to 
ay.)... 

X: I feel that Z is wrong. People can love her; just as anybody can 
be loved, but in order to be loved, you have to love others. . . . 

A: Even in this group, Z seems to keep aloof and won't let others get 
too close to her. . . . 

Z: It is as though my mother and I formed a combination against the 
whole world. My father left her, and so she depended on me, and I 
was frightened of the world by her, and so the two of us were alone 
together, and I had little to do with anyone else. It is a pretty bad sit- 
uation. 

T: Let us try to understand this. I think you are touching something 
of great value. Both you and your mother formed a cabal against the 
world. I think you resent her complete possession of you. But now 
you are aware that it isn’t only love you have for your mother, but 
also hatred. However, you begin to understand how you came to 
depend on your mother, and also how she came to depend on you. 
Finally, you are able to see how you have been emotionally enslaved 


* Ibid., pp. 163-164. 
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by her. But it must be difficult to experience such emotions, and you 
must feel alone. 

A: It is difficult to fly away from the mother. 

Z: Who else have I got? 2 

B: The world is filled with two billion people I am told. I can’t see 
what is wrong with you that you can’t get married like anyone else, and 
settle down in your own home. r 

Z: But how about my mother? How can she get along without me? 

A: That is just plain stupid in my opinion. She'll learn to get along 
The young have to think of themselves. How old are you anyway! 

Z: I am twenty-three. 

A: And how old is your mother? 

Z: She is fifty. 

A: Well, I would advise you to leave your mother, take a room some- 
where, and live your own life. 

T: You must remember, A, that you are a different person from Z, and 
what may be a reasonable solution for you might not be a good one for Z. 

A: She has to learn to live, and she isn’t living. She will be absolutely 
no good for anything unless she breaks the silver cord. 

T: You are probably right, but maybe she has to work it out in her 
own mind somewhat before she starts to act. Too violent actions may 
bring on repercussions. 

Z: I couldn’t leave my mother. Not without some preparation. I 
am afraid. Who will take care of me? 

Y: Don’t you think you will learn? 

T: This reaction on the part of Z illustrates a lack of security of the 
self, undue attachment, and also there are signs of ambivalence. After 
hat had not come to consciousness 
t she is making progress. Let us 
not crowd her, let her solve her own problems. I think that as she 
ll communicate them to her mother, 
and her mother will understand them and adjust to them. We mustn't 


n ogre; she is, after all, a person with problems of 
her own. 


In another of Corsini’s examples, one illustrating family counsel- 


ing, the leader is much more directive than in the example given 
above. In this example two parents have come to the family coun- 
seling center for help with their two children, Dan and Don. The 
counselor has interviewed the parents while the children wait in the 
playroom. The playroom worker has reported on the children’s be- 
havior, and the children have been interviewed with the parents out 
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of the room but with the other group members present. The chil- 
dren have gone back to the playroom, and the parents have returned 
to the counseling room. The therapist and the recorder are seated 
behind a table. The group members are seated in a semicircle be- 
fore them with the parents directly in front of the counselor or thera- 
Pist. T is the therapist; Mr. and Mrs. X are the parents; A, B, C, 
and E are other group members.” 


T: Now Mr. and Mrs. X, we have listened to you, to the playroom 
report, and to the children. Td like to start some discussion about 
your family problem. Actually, as I think you already know, all of Er 
Problems you have brought up are familiar ones to us. We have a goo 
deal of experience in helping parents handle them. It is a question of 
learning better techniques. Psychologists have learned a good deal 
about human behavior. But let us see what your fellow mothers and 
fathers have to say. First, about the reading. What do you think 

ese parents ought to do? . a i 

A: I think they should send them to a reading specialist. Sometimes 
children can’t learn to read by one method, and they do much better with 
another method. . ; ; > 
b B: Ta get the children, I mean the older boy, some interesting children’s 

Ooks, 
_Mns. X: I did that. I have gone with Dan to a book store and to a 
library and I let him pick his own books. . 

C: I think that television is what keeps children from learning to read. 
I think the parents ought either to sell their TV set or let the children 
Ook at it only an hour or two at a time. . i 

T: Well, we have certain suggestions. What do you think of them? 

Mrs. X: Well, about the specialist in reading. I was thinking of that. 

even read about it in a book I got from the library. But it is very 
expensive. And maybe she is right about TV, but we would have more 

ghts, I couldn’t keep Dan from watching it while Don is looking at it. 
: I have a much simpler suggestion, Mr. and Mrs. X. 

Mr. X: What is it? E 
i I don’t think you will like it. I am certain that Mrs. X will not 

e it. 

Mrs. X: We came here to get help, and we will do whatever you say. 

T: Whatever I say? 

Mrs. X: Well, doctor, it would be foolish to come here to get your 
advice and then not follow it. i i 

T: I am happy to hear you say that, and I hope you mean w TI 


* Ibid., pp. 187-191. 
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now give you my first advice, in reference to the reading, and then Tl 
try to explain why you should follow it, then you tell me why you won't. 

Mrs. X: I promise we will do whatever you say. 

T: Now let us think about the problem of reading. We know that 
Dan is not doing well in school, especially with reading. Why should 
he do poorly in this subject and well in arithmetic, especially since arith- 
metic is usually more difficult and less interesting for children? Both 
are quite similar operations, reading symbols and doing mental work. 
And besides, from what we saw of Dan and what we heard from the 
mother with reference to intelligence tests, we know that Dan is at least 
average in his mental ability. Then, we must ask ourselves, if Dan is 
not reading well, what is the reason? He seems to like school. We 
got nothing from him or from the parents to make us think he doesn’t 
like school. What then is the reason? And we actually got the reason 
right here in this room, when the parents were out. R 

Dan is exploiting the parents, especially the mother. He is making 
a sucker out of her. He is taking advantage of her. This is a means 
that he uses to keep her occupied with him. He is the older child. 
When he was the only child, he was the little king of the family, and 
then along came Don, and there was a new little king. And so, our 
little dethroned king has looked for new ways to get attention. Chil- 
dren are clever, and they soon discover ways to get their parents to 
give them special attention. One way is to learn what the parents want. 
In this family, the father and the mother are ambitious for their children. 
The mother worries about reading. As long as Dan does poorly, his 
mother gives him attention. So why should Dan do well? If he read 
well, then his mother would no longer have any reason to give him 
special attention. How do we know this? When I asked Dan if this 
was the reason, he denied it, but he showed what we call the “recognition 
reflex,” that is to say, even though with words he denied this was the 
reason, he did involuntarily demonstrate that this was the true reason 
by a grin which he could not suppress. In other words, Dan wants 
attention, and in order to get attention he does not read. He is not 
consciously aware of why he does this, but nevertheless I am of the 
opinion that this is his reason. 

Now in this work we usually take the simple and direct way of dealing 
with problems. If rapid, simple, inexpensive solutions are not the right 
answer, then we try others. And now here, Mr. and Mrs. X, is my first 
suggestion to you, about reading. 

Do not help Dan any longer with his reading. Do not ask him how 
he is doing in school. No longer make a fuss over his report card. 


Take the attitude that school is Dan’s problem, not yours. Do you 
think you can do that? 
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Mns. X: I didn’t expect you to say this. I don’t know. .- + 

T: It is my opinion that any interference on your part with Dan’s 
schoolwork will have exactly the opposite effect from what you intend. 
You actually prevent him from reading by giving him help. Now, I 
ask you whether you are willing to go along with me and absolutely 
refrain from showing any interest in his work. 

Mns. X: But if he asks me? 

T: Tell him he can do it alone, and that it is not your problem, that 
he has to take it up with his teacher. 

Mns. X: Won't he think that I am rejecting him? 

T: I am sure you are not rejecting him, and also that he will not 
think so. You must realize and accept the fact that your help does 
not help Dan. He must learn to stand on his own feet. Now, do you 
think you can do this? 

Mns. X: Yes. I will not help Dan any more. Even if he should ask 
me to. 


T: Mr. XP 
Mn. X: I will do the same. I won’t ask him any more about school. 


T: That is fine. I am certain that you will be surprised how things go. 
Keep in touch with the teacher, but don’t let the children know you have 
called. Give Dan several months. If this does not work, then we will 
try something else. Now, what was the second problem? Ah, yes, 
the fighting. 

Once again, I have to advise you not to interfere. This is a long 


story. The children fight when the mother, who gets upset, is in the 
house, but rarely when the father is in the house. Can it be that the 
basic motive of the children is to get attention from the mother? Can 
it be that Dan, who I believe is so interested in his mother’s attention 
that he does not learn to read, provokes fights to get more attention? 
This is a good hypothesis. But there is more to it than that. The 
mother becomes the judge- She tries to decide who is the guilty one. 
It is usually Dan. How does Dan feel if he is misjudged? Maybe he 
did start the fight, but maybe Don provoked him and Don is actually 
More guilty. How does he feel when he is unjustifiably punished? 
And how long does Dan stay in his room? Until the mother decides 
that the punishment is sufficient. All this is not good. It divides the 
two children. It may create resentment. It gives the mother more 
Work. And yet, what can be done? It is obvious that what she is doing 
does not work, because the fighting continues. Do we then take the 
father’s attitude that fighting is all right? Do we see an answer? 

I think there is a simple and obvious solution to this problem. What 


do you think? 


E: I would get boxing gloves and tell them to fight it out. 
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T: A ten-year-old with a seven-year-old? 

E: Well, if the mother acts as the referee. 

T: And if they want to fight ten times a day, then there would be 
ten boxing matches every day? 

E: Well, they can fight only at night. ; 

T: And if they start fighting when they are not supposed to, or if 
they do not want to fight when you want them to? ; 

E: Well, if they fight when they are not supposed to, then I'd punish 
both of them. 

T: How? 

E: I would make them go to their rooms and stay there. 

Mrs. X: I have only one room for both of them. 

E: Well, rd separate them until they promised to stop fighting. 

T: I am afraid your solution is not good. After all, what we want is 
not supervised fights between unequals, but rather a cessation of fights. 
We want brothers to cooperate, not fight. 

F: Maybe if the mother says, “Well, you want a fight, then TIl give 
you a fight!” And she should beat both of them. 

T: More fighting! In a year or two Dan will be bigger than his 
mother. No, I don’t like that. Are there any other suggestions? Well, 
let me give one. 

A family should be a Cooperative affair. Everyone should respect the 
rights of others. Do the boys have a right to fight? I don’t think so, 


inviting us if we fought every time? I am sure you would not. You 
would feel that you too have rights, and that we had no right to disturb 
effect, fight all you want, but don’t do it in my 
house. And that is exactly the attitude I would suggest that Mr. and 
Mrs. X take. If you believe that Dan and Don have the right to fight if 
they want to, but that they have no right to fight when they disturb you, 
we can now suggest a solution. Can you see it, Mrs. X or Mr. XP 

Mr. X: Tell, I mean order, them to fight outside the house? 

T: Exactly, You are catching on Mr. X. As soon as they fight, open 
the door and tell them to fight outside, in the halls, in the yard, in the 
street, but not in the house. Can you do that? 

Mrs. X: Why didn’t I think of that myself? 

T: Well, we don’t have time now to take care of the other problems. 
Maybe you will find the solutions yourself. If you come here you may 
hear similar cases and will understand what to do. The social worker 
will schedule you again, we will then see how you are doing, and we 


shall help you some more. Do you have any questions? I am certain, 
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you will help your kids and also help yourselves. I think we must now 
go on. 


The Nondirective Method. In group-centered counseling the 
working hypotheses are much the same as the ones stressed by 
Rogers®® for client-centered therapy. It is assumed that the group 
members have the capacity to understand themselves and the as- 
pects of their lives which are troubling them and that they have the 
capacity and the tendency to reorganize their relationships to life 

in the direction of self-actualization and maturity in such a way as 
to bring a greater degree of internal comfort.” A primary objective 
is to permit the group members to explore themselves and their per- 
ceptions so that they may come to an understanding of reality that 
is consistent with truth and may deal with life adequately. 

To facilitate growth by helping the group members release their 
capacities for insight and understanding, the counselor must be able 
genuinely to accept and respect the group members and to respond 
empathically to their statements. He sets limits on himself rather 
than on the group. He takes care, for example, not to be judgmen- 
tal, not to direct the course of the discussion, and not to offer advice, 
suggestions, solutions, conclusions, and the like. 

The following illustration from Hobbs*® is the verbatim transcript 
of a first session with a group of six university students, one of whom 
does not talk during this particular meeting. 


Jane: One thing I might say is my particular feeling that I want to 
work on a problem of the concept of dependence and independence in 
marriage. Tve been married about a year and married to—he’s a law 
student—who is primarily an unemotional person, and I would say 
there’s a good deal of lack of understanding between us. The conflict 
was mainly one of my desire to be independent and not being independ- 
ent, in the marriage relationship, and the marriage not being a fifty-fifty 
relationship. 

Leaper: It’s not wholly satisfactory to you now. 

Jane: No, it is not a satisfactory relationship, but I do think there’s a 
good deal of possibility of its being a satisfactory relationship. 

Berry: (Pause) I think most of my trouble is not having enough con- 
fidence in myself to assert myself when I am with others. I feel confi- 


” C. R. Rogers and R. F. Dymond, Psychotherapy and Personality Change, 
P- 4. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1954. 

® Nicholas Hobbs, “Nondirective Group Therapy,” Journal of the National 
Association of Women Deans and Counselors, 1949, 12:114-121. 
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dence in being able to do things, but when I’m in a social group or in a 
classroom, I more or less withdraw and let everybody else do the talking 
and thinking. I think a lot of that is probably a result of the fact that 
in our family my father is a very dominant person, and is the person in 
the family so that everyone else is being subdued to his wishes. Now, 
I suppose that feeling carries over into other relationships too, a feeling 
of not being—of not having a great deal of personal worth or value. 

LEADER: You feel rather confident of your ability, privately or as an 
individual, yet when you work with people you tend to devaluate your- 
self. 

Berry: That's right. I tend to evade issues or withdraw—instead of 
meeting them face on. 

LEADER: Yes. 

Jane: Does that happen in small groups as well as larger ones— 
amongst—uh, intimate family and social relationships? 

Berry: With a small group of good friends that Ive known for some 
time, I don’t have that feeling, but in a classroom or with my family 
groups, when we have relatives in, or just a gathering of family friends, I 
stick in the background. 

LEADER: You have to feel pretty strongly supported by a small group 
of people before you feel free to be yourself. (Pause as another mem- 


ber arrives.) Miss Preston, we got everyone’s first name down here, what 
is your first name? 


Laura: Laura, 

LEADER: Laura, that’s right. 

Kar: I think the thing I’ve got to work out is an acceptance of my 
personal situation. I’ve accepted it mentally and I see that I have sev- 
eral choices in what to do, but I want to accept them emotionally as well. 
This is probably due to the fact that I—my husband was killed about two 
years ago in a very tragic sort of way. His plane went down in the 
Pacific. No one was saved. Tt was after the war was over and he was 
about ready to come home. And while I can see how it happened, I 
still don’t accept it, and I want just the emotional acceptance of my life 
from here on. 

Leaver: You've been able to work out something of an intellectual or 
rational understanding of the situation and what you should do, but you 


haven't yet been able to bring your feelings around to where they are, 
say, under control. 


Kay: If Im walking down the street 
perhaps see an article of clothing he wou 
pletely and I.... 


Leaver: Find all these emotions welling back up. 


and I look into a shop window, 
Id have liked, it throws me com- 
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Kay: That's right. Maybe the odor of tobacco that he used, something 
of that sort; and it’s been two years, I should begin to control the emo- 
tions. 

Mary: I have difficulty controlling my emotions, too—feelings. 

Leaver: Some similarity there. (Long pause) 

Jane (to Kay): Did you have a happy relationship with him? 

Kay: Yes, I had a perfect relationship with him, one of the kind where 
each went 90 per cent of the way and it adds up to 50 per cent. And 
one of the things I think helped to do that: We had to depend on each 
other, because we lived a long time in a foreign country. We had no 
outside forces and we depended entirely upon each other. 

Leaver: You had a very warm relationship. He was almost your 
whole life. 

Kay: I had known him all my life, and I had not—we didn’t marry 
when we were very young; it was my own fault; and all the time he had 
been very fond of me and, as I grew older, I appreciated more and more 
how he felt about me. And I think it wasn’t so much that I loved him, 
as that I was so secure in his love for me. Well, that was the greatest 
thing about it, you see. ‘And I did love him, and I learned to appreciate 
him more and more. 

Jane: Did you—were you ever insecure al 
fore? 

Kay: Yes, I’ve never been very secure with anybody, my parents were 
divorced, I never had anybody who was all mine. 

Leaper: You really found it in him, didn’t you? 

Kay: Yes. And not only—I recognized it and then I worked at it. 
For instance, I tried to make myself essential to him every way I could, 
you see. (Pause) 

Jane: Well, I guess ess 


bout people loving you be- 


entially what you had is what I want. 
s Laura: Well, actually, I have been sitting here—uh, in a sense envy- 
ing Kay for the happiness you have had. Sometimes we don’t recognize 

e importance of something like that when we have it. 

Leaner: The really deep love of someone? 

Laura: That's right, and how fortunate she was in being able to recog- 
nize those things she had been denying for so long. She actually lived 
with him for awhile. 

Kay: I try to tell myself that. And I knew that. As I look around 
at people, I feel very fortunate to have had that (pause) and I realize 
that, but I still just can’t accept it. 

Leaner: It kind of overwhelms you. 

Laura; Well, the thing that struck 
didn’t know for so very long, which is pre’ 


a note was the fact—that you 
tty similar to where I find my 
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problems starting, in that I didn’t know either. And I went on not 
knowing and never did have a chance, you see. And, right now, I'm 
faced with a problem that my mother in particular accuses herself. 
That's the pity of the situation. 

LEADER: Makes you feel pretty bad. 

Laura: Well, I want to apologize to her in the way that I can and 
assure her that it isn’t her fault. Because whether it is or it isn’t is be- 
side the point. But you can’t go on feeling this was the only thing in life 
for me. There is a whole lot more. And with pressures all around you, 
you begin to take an easy way and say, well, maybe it was her fault, and 
maybe it is a pitiable situation, and maybe this, and maybe that. 

Leaper: Makes you feel that you'd have to fight against her. 

Laura: That's right, and it doesn’t leave room for making a happy ad- 
justment all around. It’s not right. In school, at work, with friends, 
any place—you’re constantly impressed with this horrible situation that 
you're in. And that’s no good. 

Leaner: It stays with you pretty much of the time. 

Laura: That’s right, mostly because it’s easy to adopt someone else’s 
attitude without thinking for yourself. And I'm sure that if my mother 
realized just how very destructive the thing she’s doing is, she would try 
in every way to change. But if I told her, she would be all the more 
hurt, and I can’t tell her. 

Kay: Yes, I know what you mean. That’s partly the reason I came 
here, to et out of that situation. Because when I walk into a room, 
everyone stops talking, and you feel the sympathy they have for you, and 
you don’t want that. Pretty soon you get to feeling sorry for yourself. 
Because, if I had—I haven’t any worries. There isn’t anything I should 
be upset about, 

Berry: You find, too, that it is very difficult to get away from the 
things that people think about you. If they always thought of you as 
being a very sensible or practical person, you get so that you just can’t 
do anything that isn’t sensible or practical, because other people will 


frown at you or express horror that you do something that they didn’t 
expect you to do. 


LEADER: So you tend to sha: 
tions of other people. 

Berry: Very frequently, if I want to do something, I'll say, well, how 
will ‚my parents feel about it, and I probably won't do it if I feel they 
won't approve. 

Mary: This subject of people feeling sorry for you—does things to 
you, when the situation may actually not be half as bad. 

LEADER: You get to believe it yourself, 


pe your behavior according to the expecta- 
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Mary: Definitely, and soon you capitalize on it. 

LEADER: Yes. 

JANE: It begins to be a very easy way out of your situation by feeling 
sorry for yourself. I know that I've done it many times. And I’ve spent 
a lot of time alone, and I begin to think, home was never like this, and 
feel very sorry for myself. And I find it is a very easy way out of facing 
myself, 

Kay: Why do you have to go to school? 

JANE: He’s got three years of school, and if he wants to practice, he’s 
got several years of routine work. So he is in a position where he will 
earn nothing for about five years. 

Kay: And now you plan to work this fall, to begin work? 

Jane: Yeah, I plan to be the financial boost to him, so that he can go 
on. And I feel very strongly about not taking money from the folks, be- 
cause my relationship with my parents is not a very good one. And my 
relationship with my in-laws—I feel that if I take money from them, 
and they’re in a position to give it, I feel I would have to answer 
to my mother-in-law for the rest of my life. That is a thing I would find 
very hard to do, because she would like to show you how to blow your 
nose, if you give her a chance. (Laughter) 

Kay: But actually, they're very human. 

Jane: They are, they're very human. And if you sit down and think 
about it, they’re mothers, and they've spent all of their lives bringing up 
these boys and then we take them away from home. And their interests 
are elsewhere. And it’s hard for them; it’s a very hard adjustment to 
make, I imagine. I suppose when there comes a time that I'll be a 
mother-in-law, I won’t be much better. 

Kay: Why do you feel, I mean, well, you must feel that he loves you, 
that he did love you. 

Jane: Well, he’s not very emotional and I'm a very emotional person. 
I feel that he’s quite reserved. It was a great deal of time before he 
showed any overt affection towards me in everyday relationships. You 
begin to feel that, to put it callously, you were married for financial rea- 
sons and other reasons. You begin to wonder, especially when I need a 
good deal of emotional support and I find that I don’t get it, due to cir- 
cumstances. 

Leaner: It’s really very disturbing to have those feelings. 

Jane: It is, there’s a great deal of guilt attached to it, too, because I 
was always brought up with the feeling that you should never think those 
things about your husband. 

LEADER: So, you tend to blame yourself when you do have thoughts 
like that, 
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Jane: Yes, and I take the attitude that everything that’s wrong with 
our marriage is my fault. I tend to take that attitude, so that he’s got 
the feeling that well, he’s just—he’s perfect. 

Kay: Have you discussed it with him? Does he realize how insecure 
you feel? 

Jane: Yeah, he’s beginning to realize now. And as I said, not until 
recently has he begun—I will say that essentially there’s a great deal of 


possibility that we can develop a relationship that will be satisfactory to 
both of us. 


Leaner: There are many positive factors. 

Jane: Yes, there are; he comes around. But it’s at a terrific expense 
to me emotionally, but he does come around. A great many scenes have 
to occur before he realizes some things. And then he'll come around 
to it. 

Kay: Is that because, uh, do you express this feeling that you have. 
Or do you just let him blindly have to guess at them? 

Jane: I don’t express it too much, no, 

Kay: Well, you see, he doesn’t really know. 

Jane: Well, he doesn’t know, that’s true. 

LEADER: It’s very hard for you to express your feelings to him. 

Jane: Yes, because I—if I break down and do it and then I'm put in 
a position where I am not as high as what I would like to be. I feel that 
Tm not as mature as I would like to be. 


These examples show how directive and nondirective group coun- 
seling differ with respect to the amount of responsibility permitted 


nondirective group counseling, and much of the group counseling 
offered today falls within that area. 


from the two points of view deliberately rather than accidentally or 
superficially, such counseling is usua 
seling. 


SUMMARY 


A chief function of the grou 
lish a friendly atmosphere in which the members can explore prob- 
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fortable with one another and thereby helps to strengthen member- 
member relations. He shows confidence in the group’s capacity to 
direct itself by relinquishing to it such leadership responsibilities as 
information giving, clarifying, summarizing, analyzing, and inter- 
Preting. 

The counselor does not dominate the group, but neither is he a 
passive onlooker. He participates actively by listening attentively, 
conveying understanding and acceptance; at times by offering clari- 
fication or synthesis of the feelings expressed; by helping a member 
to express his feelings; and by asking questions to help the group 
understand what a member is trying to express. 

Member-to-member rapport involves acceptance, understanding, 
Sympathy, support, identification, and altruism. Rapport is essen- 
tial and develops readily as the members move from talk of surface 
matters to discussion of sensitive problems. At first the members 
may be critical of one another; but, as feelings of unity develop, 
they become less judgmental and more supporting. Criticism and 
disapproval decrease; acceptance, sympathy, and encouragement 
increase, 

Silence is used for different reasons at different times. The silence 
May be punitive or protective, may express resistance and fear or 
relief and satisfaction, may cover reflective thinking or daydreaming: 
The habitually silent member may gain more from the group ex- 
Perience than is apparent to counselor or group. Good member- 
member rapport helps to prevent long silences from becoming dis- 
turbing and facilitates the counselor's helping the group to explore 
the meanings of such silences. 

Group-counseling methods, like those of individual counseling, 
May be grouped along a continuum between the extremes of direc- 
tive or leader-centered counseling and nondirective or group-cen- 
tered counseling. Most of the counseling offered in schools and 
Colleges probably falls within the middle area. In directive coun- 
Seling the emphasis is upon rational solution of problems. The 
Counselor assumes major responsibility for appraising the problem 
Situation, recommending solutions, and planning application of his 
Suggestions. He plays a highly active role, directing the group’s 
thinking by asking questions, giving information, diagnosing, inter- 
Preting, explaining, and advising. 

Group-centered counseling is focused upon personality integration 
and growth rather than solution of particular problems. The em- 
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phasis is upon the emotional rather than the intellectual aspects 7 
understanding. A chief function of the counselor is to help the 
group establish a relationship marked by acceptance, respect, free- 
dom, and lack of pressure. The counselor encourages free expres- 
sion by recognizing and accepting all expressions without displaying 
approval or disapproval. He does not attempt to force insight or 
to promote it directly. He avoids offering diagnoses, interpreta- 
tions, and recommendations. He seeks to facilitate rather than to 
direct growth through the group experience. 


Three group sessions are reproduced in part. The first two il- 
lustrate the directive approach and the third the nondirective. 
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II: Application in School Group Work 


10: Group Guidance in Class and 
Home Room (A) 


The ultimate concern or objective in guidance is, as Moynham! 
says, “the optimal realization of the individual self-consistent with 
universally valid social obligations, moral values, and religious and 
spiritual ideals.” This statement brings out a point stressed else- 
where in this book: The mature or integrated individual not only 
achieves consistency in behavior or personality but also is self-con- 
sistent, He has a basic philosophy or value system by which he 
lives and which guides him in accepting or rejecting the social ob- 
ligations, values, and ideals (standards, norms, or mores) of the 
group to which he belongs. 

To contribute to the achievement of the basic guidance objective, 
the student personnel worker strives to help the individual to under- 
stand himself, others, and his environment and to learn acceptable 
ways of adjusting. Thus he may help the individual to discover the 
areas and ways in which he can find the best opportunities for devel- 
Opment and for effective, creative living; can make his greatest con- 
tributions; and can achieve the greatest satisfactions. Any class that 
contributes to the achievement of this basic objective may perhaps 
be broadly labeled as “group guidance.” Moreover, education of 
students in the knowledge, social attitudes, habits, and skills neces- 
Sary to effective group living is a curricular as well as a guidance re- 
Sponsibility. Many secondary schools, however, organize special 
classes or special units for providing students with instruction and 
guidance in such matters as interpersonal and intergroup relations, 
Personal and social adjustment, educational and vocational planning, 
and orientation to school, college, or work world. Such classes are 
generally referred to as “group-guidance classes.” 

In elementary schools a block of time may be used one or two 


*James F. Moynham, “The Philosophical Aspects of Guidance,” Review of 
Educational Research, 1957, 27:187. 
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days a week specifically for group-guidance purposes. In one 
school, for example, one day a week the sixth-grade teachers use fe 
group guidance the time ordinarily given to language and socia 
studies. In junior high schools there may be a daily thirty- to forty- 
minute home-room period, or part of the core-course time may be 
regularly used for group guidance rather than academic instruction 
if the two are not systematically integrated. In some four-year or 
senior high schools the home-room period is lengthened one day 
weekly or biweekly to become a group-guidance class. In others 
special group-guidance classes are organized and made a part of the 
regular curriculum. In still others group guidance is made a regu- 
lar part of some subject course like English or social studies in much 
the same way that group guidance is integrated in junior high school 
core courses and the elementary school curriculum, 


THE REQUIREMENTS 


Group guidance in classes and home rooms can have high develop- 
mental and preventive value because they can help young people 
learn to think intelligently about their problems of everyday living, 
to deal with them constructively, and to take problems in their 
stride and not be bowled over by them. In providing students as- 
sistance with their normal everyday problems (personal and emo- 


p normal boys and girls stay normal. In 


Trained teachers and systematic plan 


group guidance. Democratic leader. 
ance and understanding, and good co 


Systematic, Cooperative Planning 
vide their students a continuous program of group guidance 
from the time they enter school until they leave; but the effective- 
ness of some programs is seriously weakened by failure to provide 


ship, an atmosphere of accept- 
mmunication are also required. 
Needed. Many schools pro- 
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congruity and continuity in the work from one grade level to an- 
other through systematic, cooperative planning. The workers in- 
volved need to coordinate their efforts in order to (1) permit 
consistent emphases throughout the program, (2) clarify their ob- 
jectives, (3) plan for cumulative cultivation of fundamental com- 
Prehensive objectives, (4) determine the special objectives to be 
sought through particular courses at specific grade levels and the 
contents (facts, ideas, concepts, ete.) to be stressed in each course, 
(5) determine the learning experiences and materials most suitable 
for achieving particular objectives at particular grade levels, and 
(6) appraise the outcomes.” If the approach is not a comprehen- 
sive one involving coordinated planning but is instead a piecemeal 
approach, inconsistencies in teaching and learning may be expected 
with the result that group guidance will not be sufficiently well co- 
ordinated with general education. 

Students often seem more aware than their teachers of the patch- 
work nature of some group-guidance class programs; at least so it 
seems from the vehemence of some students’ protests. Too many 
Complain that what they are doing and talking about in group- 
guidance class this year was what they did or talked about in group- 
Suidance class last year or the year before. A student, for example, 
may have a good course in occupations or vocational guidance in the 
Junior high school and one or two years later duplicate many of the 
Same experiences in a senior high school “vocational orientation” 
Or “Vocational civics” course. When told to prepare a “career book” 
or an analysis of some occupational field, he may lackadaisically re- 
touch the one done earlier. He finds such duplication, as he says, 

deadly boring.” 

Some duplication is, of course, necessary; but the repetition needs 
to be ata hi gher level of sophistication. The new learning or repeti- 
tion should involve more critical thinking and greater need for deci- 
Sion. The high school student finds, for example, that facts learned 
N his elementary school history courses are presented again in his 

igh school courses. He finds them, however, presented in relation 
© new facts. He deals with the old facts in new context and per- 


iz; 5 A good example of cooperative planning is found in the reports on organ- 
ation and development of curriculum plans for the experimental program 

intergroup education sponsored by the American Council on Education. 
wW in particular Hilda Taba et al, Intergroup Education in Public Schools. 


ashington, D.C.: American Council on Education, 1952. 
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ceives them in relation to concepts not considered previously or not 
considered extensively. The old facts take on new meanings, and 
so the repetition is not found boring. 

Many college students encounter dull duplication in their fresh- 
man orientation courses because much of the material traditionally 
offered in such a course is now being provided in high school courses 
in mental hygiene, psychology, social living, human relations, senior 
problems, and the like. They too find it “deadly boring” to have to 
hear “the same old things” about study techniques, library proce- 
dures, social usage, boy-girl relations, etc. 

In some high schools and colleges that offer only one group-guid- 
ance course—the orientation course for new students—the teachers 
concerned let the students determine the focus and limits for the 
course by having them explore the problems creating difficulties for 
them. In most such class groups there is usually at least one mem- 
ber who is willing at the outset to share his troubles with the group- 
When lack of trust in the teacher (due perhaps to lack of acquaint- 
ance) or fear of appearing “green,” gauche, or attention-seeking 
ties all tongues and the group has trouble getting started, the teacher 
can help by using the case-conference method to introduce problems 
that he knows most new students usually encounter. He may begin 
by sketching the problem situation of some fictional student and 
asking the class what they think this student should do. The pro- 
cedure is similar to that sometimes used for initiating role playing, 
and sociodrama, and of course sociodrama can be used. 

Before long the group will be reporting and working on their own 
problems. The teacher can then help them to acquire the facts and 
ideas needed for thinking rationally about these problems. The stu- 
dents incorporate the facts and ideas as they experience them di- 
rectly in applying them to real problems and in connecting them to 
mes purposive, feeling, as well as 
, becomes increasingly involved. Because the material is 
i ted in response to a sense of prob- 
ined and used creatively, than other- 
rm such a class will very likely cover 
most, if not all, of the material that the teacher considers desirable 
course content. The students give thoughtful attention to much 
that they might reject as “old stuff” if it originated with the teacher. 
As they draw on their past learnings and share their resources, the 
group experience gives new meanings to old material. 
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Probably much that college students are offered in the vaudeville 
type of orientation course, in which different faculty members come 
before the group to explain the school’s various offerings and serv- 
ices, goes unheeded by many freshmen because they have very little 
Opportunity to interact—to explore together its applications to them 
individually. Discussion is usually limited to questions addressed 
to the lecturer and answers directed to the questioners. Rarely in 
such group meetings do the students have a chance to exchange 
Opinions, offer suggestions, and express criticisms. Their roles are 
So passive that it is doubtful that very much learning occurs. 

Qualified Teacher Needed. Not all teachers of group-guidance 
classes have the guidance training needed. Some administrators 
assume that anyone who can teach “subject-matter classes” can also 
lead group-guidance classes because he will be teaching things 
‚every teacher should know.” Some teachers, aware of their lim- 
ited qualifications, accept the assignment reluctantly and, dissatis- 
fied with the situation, seek correction through inservice education, 
Summer school, and independent study. With increased competence 
may come increased interest and feelings of security and satisfaction. 

In some schools counselors are also part-time teachers. If they 

ave the training required, teacher-counselors are logically the ones 
who should teach the group-guidance classes. 

Preparation, Not a Substitute, for Counseling. Properly con- 

ucted, group-guidance classes do contribute to the achievement of 
Some counseling goals. They help students to attain insight into 
the feelings, attitudes, and value systems of themselves and others; 
but they cannot be used as a substitute for counseling. Actually, 
when group-guidance classes function effectively, they lead to an 
increase rather than a reduction in students’ demands for counseling 

cause they help students to become aware of their need for coun- 
Seling and to develop willingness to seek and accept it. 

An important function of the group-guidance class is to provide 
Frecounseling orientation by helping students to acquire much of 
ne information and understanding needed in the counseling situa- 
eh ‚To leave such information giving to be done during coun- 

ng is often wasteful. Students, for example, should have ample 
OPportunity to talk with their counselors regarding their perform- 

"For a good example of establishing readiness for counseling through group 


Cuchtation, see E. L. Shostrom and L. M. Brammer, The Dynamics of the 
ions Process, chap. 5. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
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ances on standardized tests and the implications of the findings. n 
the students come to such conferences prepared through group m = 
ance, the counselors can function more efficiently and effectively 
an otherwise. 

5: ae schools students are prepared through guidance wer 
for both taking tests and learning the results. Before they take be 
tests, they learn in class the purposes of the testing, the nate K 
the tests to be given, and what these tests can and cannot i 
about them. They have full opportunity to talk about the tests an 
in so doing reduce anxieties provoked by testing, Asa result, a 
students are no doubt motivated to be more cooperative in the tes 
situation than they might be otherwise. 

After the tests are taken (perhaps in the group-guidance class), 
the class is used to help the students understand and use the find- 
ings. The meanings of norms and percentile or standard scores are 
explained, and through wall charts or mimeographed copies the pn 
file records of test data on John and Jane Doe are studied. par 
group study helps the students to perceive the implications of tes 
data for educational and vocational planning, to understand the 
usefulness and limitations of such data, to appreciate the signifi- 
cance, extent, and normalcy of individual differences and of varia- 
tions in an individual’s strengths. It helps many to give up false 
notions regarding absolute values of test scores and to perceive the 
absurdity of thinking in terms of one IQ. 

The group-guidance class provides the teacher-counselor an op- 
portunity to identify individuals in need of special counseling and 
gives students an opportunity to get acquainted with the teacher- 
counselor. The case load of the average high school or junior col- 
lege counselor is much too heavy for him to 
many counselees during their first terms in the s 
however, a student is served b 
stay in the school and if duri 
ance class taught by his counselor 
heavy case load are reduced. The 


The basis on which students are as 
unimportant. If new students are 
tion” and some 30 or 35 students ai 


signed to a counselor is relatively 
assigned to a “group guidance sec- 
te assigned to the same group, it is 


‘Jane Warters, Techniques of Counseling, P- 7. New York: McGraw-Hill 


Book Company, Inc., 1954, 
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often possible for these students to have the same counselor and for the 
counselor to be the instructor or adult leader of that orientation or group 
guidance class. Such an arrangement helps to relate group work and 
counseling as well as broadens the scope of the counselor's relations with 
students and makes it possible for him to increase the effectiveness of his 
counseling by being the one who provides his counselees or advisees their 
Precounseling orientation through group work. 


This arrangement also helps to prevent the division found among 
some social workers who tend to divide into two cults—those who 
understand and put their faith in group work and those who under- 

‚ Stand and put their faith in the individual approach of case work or 
counseling. Fortunately, no such distinct separation has yet devel- 
oped among student personnel workers. If the teacher’s approach 
an the group-guidance class is that of meeting needs, of stimulating 
interaction, and of encouraging free communication of ideas and 
feelings in the solving of problems, the student will not be badly 
confused by the worker's playing two roles—that of teacher and that 
of counselor—because he does not find them in conflict. 

Democratic Leadership. To help students develop a feeling of 
responsibility for the outcomes of group efforts, the teacher needs 

\to provide for as much student participation as possible. When- 
ever he can, he lets the class members share in decision making 
regarding work plans and explains the basis for those decisions 
Which he must make. He encourages suggestions, exchange of 

w Opinions, exercise of initiative, and exhibition of imagination and 
Creativity, By offering praise and criticism objectively and in terms 
of results rather than his own personal likes and dislikes, he makes it 
easy for students to share group credit for class achievements and 
helps them to appreciate the importance of the class work and to 
feel individually that they are contributing to the planning and the 
Successful fulfilling of plans. 

Democratic leadership helps a student to satisfy some of his basic 
Personal needs. The opportunities for sharing in planning and de- 
Cision making helps him to feel that individually he is important, 
that his contribution is wanted, and that he belongs to a cohesive 
accepting group. The sharing of group credit for success increases 
nis feelings of security and motivates him toward efficient perform- 
ance. The democratic teacher is sensitive to students’ individual 
needs and helps them to meet these needs through establishing pos- 
itive constructive intermember relations. 
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Atmosphere of Understanding and Acceptance. Group morale 
and productivity tend to be high when the student-teacher and stu- 
dent-student relations are based on understanding and acceptance. 
Acceptance is largely a matter of feeling and is less related to formal 
learning than is understanding, which is largely a matter of knowl- 
edge. To understand students, a teacher needs knowledge of the 
psychological processes, the usual mechanisms of adjustment, and 
the dynamics of individual and group behavior. Such understand- 
ing helps him to accept his students regardless of their idiosyncra- 
sies, undesirable habits, personal inadequacies, and the like. 

In one research report such acceptance is described as “guts” be- 
havior or response. It does take guts to like or accept some stu- 
dents; but, unless a student feels that the teacher does have proper 
regard for his personal worth and likes or accepts him even though 
he may not like or accept some of the things he does and says—in 
short, unless the student feels accepted, he is not sufficiently free 
from hostility and tension to direct his energies properly in his 
learning tasks. In contrast, a friendly, understanding atmosphere 
is supportive and encourages change—learning, 

Acceptance by the teacher helps a student to win acceptance from 
his classmates. This was well illustrated in a case selected for 
study by a class of graduate students after one member reported 
the difficulties that he was having with a boy in his science class. 
The boy was doing barely Passing work and was overly sensitive, 

exploding” easily and violently at times, almost without provoca- 
tion. His classmates disliked him and frequently expressed open 
hostility or cold rejection. The teacher’s classmates considered the 
case “not unusual” and decided to follow it the rest of the term 
through the teacher’s reports and to explore it through their own 
class discussions, They listed other data needed on the case and 
considered how it might be obtained without weakening the boy- 
teacher relations. During the following weeks they explored various 
ng the reasons for the boy’s under-achievement 
and explosive, antagonistic behavior and made suggestions for fur- 
ther study and recommendations for treatment. Periodically the 
teacher reported on his and the boy’s progress, 

When he made his final report, the teacher reported that he was 

somewhat discouraged. He felt that very little progress had been 


® Robert Callis et al.: “Five Years 


ER i ing,” io 
Counseling Peychology, 1967 Zn oF Research in Counseling,” Journal of 
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made, but his own classmates disagreed. They pointed out that, 
although the boy’s outbursts still occurred, they were much less fre- 
quent and strong than three months earlier. The boy, they re- 
minded the teacher, was doing better classwork; and changes had 
been reported in the attitudes of the other pupils toward him. The 
others had become more tolerant of his outbursts, were more accept- 
ing of him as a fellow class member, and were at times quite friendly. 

One of the teacher's classmates said that he had noted consider- 
able change in both the teacher's and his own attitudes during their 
period of study. At first, he said, he and the others too, he thought, 
had shown much concern for “making” the boy change his behavior 
patterns because they viewed his behavior as an obstacle to efficient 
teaching and an orderly classroom. Working together, however, 
they had developed a genuine interest in helping the boy to change 
his behavior patterns because, they felt, other ways of behaving 
would be more satisfying to him and could help him to win accept- 
ance from his peers. 

With the change from concern for maintaining order to concern 
for helping the boy, the teacher had become more accepting and 
the boy less hostile. Undoubtedly, as another of the teacher’s class- 
Mates said, the change in the teacher had “rubbed off” on his pupils. 
As they too had become more accepting and apparently more under- 
Standing, the boy had felt less need to vent his feelings in explosive 

ehavior and had found changing or learning easier. Changes were 
taking place although perhaps not so rapidly as wished by the 
teacher, who may have forgotten that learning or changing is a 
Process that requires time. 

As indicated above, a supportive classroom atmosphere conducive 
to good learning depends upon positive student-student relations, 
as well as upon good student-teacher relations. Too many school 
People overlook or are not sufficiently aware of the essentially 
Social or interactional nature of learning, erroneously looking upon 
learning as wholly an individual matter. Teachers who seek to 
Motivate students through fear and competition may belong in this 
group. 

A tenth-grade teacher provides a good example of a teacher's 
Consciously developing a classroom atmosphere conducive to cooper- 
ative learning. It was his custom to use much of the first class ses- 
sion for helping the class members get acquainted so that they might 

eel at ease with one another. This particular term he followed 
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the procedure of asking the pupils to form pairs and interview 
their partners. After about five minutes he began asking the inter- 
viewers to introduce their interviewees to the group. Introductions 
over, without explanation he began asking the pupils one by one 
how much they weighed and how tall they were. As the pupils 
answered, he wrote their names on the board and in two columns 
after the names recorded the figures for height and weight. 

The pupils soon began noting that, while some reported a 
same height or the same weight as another, no two reported both 
the same height and the same weight although, of course, this 
could have happened. When all reports had been recorded, the 
teacher casually began talking about individual differences in 
physical measurements and the normalcy of such differences. Then 
he told the pupils that they differed similarly from one another 
with respect to other characteristics, including knowledge and skill 
in mathematics. Some, for example, weighed more, he said, in 
decimals or were less tall in fractions than others or had about the 
same strength in square root as someone else. He suggested that 
they use the next class session for measuring themselves in mathe- 
matics and explained how this could be done with an objective test 
developed for the purpose. He promised that the day following the 
measurement day he would give each one a written report so that 
they might see where they stood with regard to the skills and 
knowledge covered by the test and in that way he and they would 
know where to begin. 

After they had taken the test and received reports in the form 
of profiles, these pupils found that the teacher accepted their dif- 
ferences in mathematics in the same way that he had accepted 
their physical differences—without criticism—and that he was will- 
ing for each one to start where he was rather than expecting him to 
begin at some point where he was “supposed” to be. Periodically 
thereafter the teacher would Suggest to the class that they take 
measurements the following day to see what gains they had made. 
On one such occasion a boy rejected the suggestion, saying that 
he did not think another boy was ready yet but in a few more days 
could be where he wanted to be. Others agreed and said that they 
thought they could help the boy to be ready if they had a little more 
time. 


This type of cooperative learning situation is one that we are 
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more likely to observe outside the classroom than in it. In the swim- 
ming pool or on the ball field, for example, we often see youngsters 
learning from one another. Some help others to gain proficiency in 
specific skills because the others’ doing so means more fun for 
everyone. Learning is sought for the sake of learning, and satis- 
faction is found in another’s learning as well as in one’s own. 
More than one person has suggested that the mathematics class 
situation is unrealistic, that it is too cooperative and not sufficiently 
competitive. Findings from research in psychology and sociology, 
however, support the teacher's practices; and there was competition. 
The pupils competed with one another in helping others, in improv- 
ing their own records, and in improving the class record. But there 
Were not the strongly competitive patterns that are fostered in some 
classrooms and produce intensive person-to-person struggle for 
status and rewards. Intensive competition can have an undesir- 
able effect on pupils at all levels of ability. For slow learners, as 
Young points out, it may involve discouragement and even despair; 
for the so-called average pupils, excessive worry or development of 
a “get-by” attitude; for fast learners, superficial, unwarranted opti- 
mism regarding ability, aggressive noncooperation, and indifference 
to the welfare of others. 
; Examples of aggressive noncooperation are provided by classes 
in which students will not share their information or knowledge with 
One another for fear of jeopardizing their chances at “A” and “B” 
grades, Obviously less learning takes place in such classes than 
Would occur if the competition were less keen. Mutual aid and 
Sympathetic understanding do not flourish in strongly competitive 
environments. 
“Easy Communication. The use of understandable language 
facilitates achievement of common meanings; and flexible, informal 
class procedures promote free, easy exchange of feelings and ideas. 
differing ideas and points of view are likely to be expressed posi- 
tively rather than aggressively when the teacher helps his students 
feel that he understands how they feel and does not condemn 
em for some of their attitudes. When a student is free from fear 
Y Of attack in the form of condemnation, blame, sarcasm, ridicule, and 
e like, he can critically examine his thoughts and feelings, seri- 


is Kimball Young, Personality and Problems of Adjustment, 2d ed., pp. 422- 
23. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1952. 
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ously consider the kind of person he wants to be, realize his strengths 
and weaknesses, accept aid, and use his strengths without defen- 
sively forcing them on others. 

To establish a class atmosphere that is free from arbitrary author- 
ity and conducive to honest examination and open exchange of ideas 
and feelings, the teacher and students must meet certain require- 
ments, four of which, according to Cantor,’ are as follows: 


1. A non-judgmental attitude, that is, the absence of a narrowly mor- 
alistic attitude, on the part of the leader and other members of the group; 


2. A realization by all group members that all motivation and all sig- 
nificant learning are, in the final analysis, personal; 


3. The acceptance as a group standard of the member's right to be 
different and to disagree; 


4. A realization in the group that all genuine growth stems from the 
creative power within the individual. 


The amount of student-to-student verbal interaction depends in 
large measure upon the extent to which the class is group-centered 
rather than leader-centered, for ordinarily discussion is more dis- 
couraged than encouraged in the leader-centered situation. Ex- 
perimental studies, such as the one reported by Bovard,* show that, 
as a result of maximized verbal interaction, members of group- 
centered units like their groups much better than do members of 
leader-centered units and that a group-centered structure has “more 
power to alter the perceptions of individuals in the direction of a 
common norm” than has a leader-centered structure. 

Some students, accustomed to traditional teaching methods, find 
change to flexible, informal discussion methods difficult. At first, 
they are somewhat uncomfortable because of their fear of “going 
against authority” or of revealing their inadequacies. When they 
lose these defensive feelings, they may not find it hard to express 
themselves spontaneously, freely, and directly. The sensitive 
teacher looks for ways to help shy or slow speakers gain a hearing 


from the others and to become more actively involved in the learn- 
ing. 
Some teachers, accustomed to traditional teaching methods, 


7 Nathaniel Cantor, “A Wa of Thinki bout ing,” Adult Leader- 
ship, 1953, 1(10):11. y ng about Learning, du 


“E. W. Bovard, Jr., “Group Structure and Perception,” Journal of Abnormal 
and Social Psychology, 1951, 46:398-405. 
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also find change to informal, flexible methods difficult. Gragg,? 
for example, points out that the case method as used in the Har- 
vard Graduate School of Business Administration involves severe 
discipline for both teacher and students. Real cases are presented 
for analysis, discussion, and decision regarding appropriate type of 
action. Some students cannot “bear the strain of thinking actively, 
of making independent judgments,” and of being challenged by 
their classmates. Some teachers cannot bear the strain of meeting 
Students on a democratic basis, of having their judgments chal- 
lenged by students, and of having students direct criticism and 
hostility toward the teacher. The group-guidance teacher, like 
the group counselor, must be able to accept without loss of com- 
Posure the criticism, hostility, and other negative feelings that the 
Students may direct toward him. The explanations for the nega- 
tive feelings are much the same in the group-guidance situation 
as in the group-counseling situation (see page 199). 


TEACHING METHOD 


: A student’s acquiring verbal knowledge does not necessarily 
Mvolve his acquiring understanding or applying the knowledge 
acquired. To help the students feel, think, struggle with their 
feelings and thoughts, and change (learn), a teacher needs to help 
aem explore material—ideas, problems, situations, and the like— 
and test their understanding and insights through discussions and 
Critical appraisals of one another's contributions. A group-guid- 
ance teacher should be able to adjust to a wide range of student 
needs and to do so in a variety of ways. His excellence as a 
teacher js directly related to his capacity for diversified teaching. 
© cannot rely upon the traditional methods of giving information, 
making assignments, and evaluating learning through the question- 
and-answer type of recitation and tests that are primarily factual in 
Nature, 
Abstract methods of transmitting knowledge, such as formal lec- 
€s, are, as Lewin” once pointed out, of limited value for changing 


as Charles L, Gragg, “Because Wisdom Can’t Be Told,” in K. R. Andrews 
.), The Case Method of Teaching Human Relations and Administration, 
“AB Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1953. 
urt Lewin and Paul Grabbe, “Conduct, Knowledge, and Acceptance of 
ew Values,” The Journal of Social Issues, 1945, 3:56-64. 
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a student's outlook and conduct. Changes in social value and be- 
havior involve changes in social perception. The possession of 
correct knowledge is generally not sufficient for correction of false 
perceptions. Among other things, the removal of emotional block- 
age may be required. 

The important factor in bringing about change or learning is the 
extent to which the student becomes involved in the problem or 
situation being studied. As Lewin!! said: “Lacking this involve- 
ment, no objective fact is likely to reach the status of a fact for 
the individual concerned and therefore influence his social conduct.” 
Methods involving group discussion help students to become genu- 
inely involved in learning. They help to make communication 
purposeful, make it possible for every student to serve as a group 
resource person, give each an opportunity to try out his new insights 
and skills in a group situation, and encourage the individual to 
assume responsibility for his own growth. 

The content, as well as the method, of group discussion is impor- 
tant. Subject-matter content is not to be discarded because, as 
Jersild!® says, students do not learn “simply by taking part in an 
emotional revel.” They profit little from teaching that arouses 
emotions by encouraging emotional expression but does little to 
help them to learn from the feelings aroused. At times such 
teaching is actually harmful. The guidance-class objectives must 
also include helping students to develop skill in the use of facts and 
the control of feelings. What Taba! writes regarding intergroup 


education applies also to education for family living and for educa- 
tional, vocational, and personal adjustment. 


The four aspects of growth—factual knowledge and ideas, social sensi- 
tivity, rational and objective habits of thought, and the social skills— 
IE constitute an organically related pattern of growth toward literacy 
in group relations, with each aspect supplementing the next. A person 
who knows all the facts but whose feelings are limited is likely to have 
a “So what?” attitude. His knowledge will not necessarily add to his 
concern or to real comprehension. On the other hand, one who can 
sympathize intensely with others, but has neither conceptual framework 
nor basic facts at his command, is likely to be a sentimental idealist- 

x? Ibid. 


* Arthur T. Jersild, In Search of Self, p. 6. A College 
Bureau of Publications, 1952. BEA Dr ee 


* Taba et al., op. cit., pp. 51-52. 
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One who is equipped with both knowledge and sensitivity, but is un- 
trained in sound reasoning, will not be able to apply his knowledge ap- 
Propriately. Finally, no matter how far any one may have gone in all 
three of these directions, he is bound to be frustrated in practical situa- 
tions and unable to behave according to his ideas if he has not mastered 
appropriate social skills. 

Group discussion must have focus and limits. It is the teacher’s 
function to help the class define and extend limits through using 
such tools as books, films, recordings, and talks by students, teacher, 
and consultants. In his two strong books on group guidance and 
Occupational information (the second in part a revision of the first) 
Hoppock™ shows how students can extend their horizons through 
such class procedures as reports on surveys made by class mem- 
hers, case conferences, panel presentations, field trips to business 
and industrial establishments, colleges, government offices, clinics, 
and hospitals; follow-up of alumni; interviews with persons possess- 
mae special knowledge on the matters being studied; conferences of 
the workshop type; writing handbooks; and preparing special assem- 

Y programs. Hoppock wisely points out the poor as well as the 
Bood uses of such procedures. 

There is a steadily increasing supply of good aids in the way of 
books, brochures, motion pictures, and recordings. Some films de- 
Signed primarily for the training of teachers and counselors are 
also suitable for use with secondary school and college students.” 

le reading material for a particular course or unit should rarely 
De limited to a single text. A specific text may be helpful, but a wide 
tange of supplementary references should be easily available, and 
= a should be encouraged to use them. The biblingraphi 

: erial should vary in reading difficulty from very simple to 
Quite technical material because class members usually vary in their 
reading abilities, as well as interests and problems. 

Some fast learners are interested in studying research reports 
pan beit Hoppock, Group Guidance. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 

Ne 1949; Occupational Information. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 

any, Inc., 1957. 
bere examples: Children’s Emotions, Emotional Health, Family Circles, 
ment as Depression, Feelings of Hostility, Beredity one Pronari a 
y Me High Wall, Overdependency, and Socia eve. opman pro e 

ns aw-Hill Book Company, Inc.; Molly Grows Up, pro! uced by Medical 


x roductions; and Embryology of Human Behavior, produced by Inter- 
National Film Bureau. ie 
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which other students may find too difficult but the contents of 
which they are interested in hearing about through the fast learners 
reports. Modern youth tend to respect the opinions and conclusions 
of research workers who reputedly make their investigations in 
the careful objective manner of the scientist. 

Many teachers make good use of bulletin boards and classroom 
walls for helping students to increase their supply of factual knowl- 
edge. In one relatively small school system a concerted effort » 
made to help pupils from kindergarten through high school attain 
comprehensive, accurate occupational information so that they may 
know the fields of work open to them before having to make a 
choice. In the elementary school classrooms the teachers post pic- 
tures of men and women at work, periodically change the pictures, 
and provide time for class discussions of the occupations represented 
by the people pictured. At the same time that an elementary school 
girl may be talking with her classmates about the various kinds of 
work done by postal workers, her big brother may be reading 
the “occupational outlook wall chart” 16 on electronics manufacturing 
displayed on the front wall of a classroom. Later he may move to 
the back of the room to examine again the chart on printing occupa- 
tions that was displayed on the front wall last week. During the 
course of the year he may have a chance to study charts on some 
thirty occupations. 

The teacher helps the class gain proficiency in discussion, not 
only by helping them to gather facts on the questions, problems, os 
issues being explored, but also by fulfilling certain leadership 
functions stressed earlier in the chapter on group discussion. He 
helps the students define the problem and determine the criteria 
for evaluating possible solutions. He helps them to “stay on the 
beam” by suggesting that someone r 
what has been said so far. 
their talk by Suggesting that they stop and take stock by sorting out 
the points on which they agree, disagree. 
they need more information, 

He can help them avoid talking in circles by having them use 2 
“blackboard secretary” to record on the board the various questions 
raised and the main points brought up under each. When someone 


* Occupational Outlook Wall Charts (12 by 17 inches) 
summaries without wall charts are 


and may be obtained from the U.S 


and occupational 
published by the U.S. Department of Labor 
. Government Printing Office. 
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raises a point previously mentioned, the recorder can call attention 
with his pointer to the fact that the idea or point is already listed as 
One to be explored; or, by adding a word or phrase to the item 
previously listed, he can show that the new point is basically the 
same. Even experienced discussion groups find that blackboard 
records help them map their discussion and reduce such complaints 
as “We went round and round, saying the same things over and 
Over” or “He kept getting off beam” or “Everybody heard me but 
nobody listened.” 

Care must be taken, however, that using a blackboard recorder 
does not prevent the verbalizing required for adequate understand- 
mg and construction of concepts. The procedure should be used 
to help the students to stay on beam and to listen attentively to one 
another. It should not be used for limiting the discussion to the 
most fluent speakers. To grasp an idea, a student may need to 
Organize it in his own words. As Horn" has stressed, “there seems 
to be a close correspondence between the adequacy of a student’s 
verbal statement of an idea and the clearness with which he grasps 
the idea... , It seems reasonable to assume that the more diffi- 
Cult the idea to be attained the more important the student’s verbal 
Statement becomes.” Hence, the more important it is that he have 
a chance to make the statement. The leader needs to help the 
Sroup see that problem-solving discussion is necessarily a time-con- 
Suming process because everyone must be permitted opportunity 
to make a contribution and the group must take time to consider 
all contributions. 

i Another procedure that is potentially both helpful and harmful 
'S to tape record the class discussion, play it back, and let the 
students appraise it. For the procedure to be helpful, the stress 
during the evaluation discussion must be on the positive; and 
lunders should be treated as steps to learning rather than as 
reasons for censure. Focusing attention on the negative does not 
help students to learn by doing. It increases the chances that some 
will avoid learning by avoiding doing in order to avoid criticism 
and blame, 


r 
Po Ernest Horn, “Language and Meaning,” in The Psychology of Learning, 
2 tty-first Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, part 
dish . Bloomington, Ill.: Public School Publishing Company, 1943. Now 
ibuted by the University of Chicago Press. 
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“PROBLEM MEMBERS” 


Most class groups have at least one “problem member.” Cuid: 
ance classes are no exception. He may be someone who almost 
never participates or strives to dominate or monopolize the E 
or disagrees in a militant, disagreeable manner or through horseplay 
or other misbehavior interferes with the group’s work. 

Regardless of the sometimes seemingly good evidence to the “= 
trary, the problem member, like the others, wants to be liked anid 
respected. To help him feel understood and accepted, the teacher, 
as said before, must learn why he behaves as he does and help him 
to find some more acceptable way of meeting his needs. Once 
aroused, a need continues to cause activity until satisfied; and the 
problem behavior may be the most satisfying way that the student 
has found for reducing tension arising out of his need. To lesen 
the underlying need and to help the student find a better way for 
satisfying it requires time. In the meantime the problem behavior 
must be dealt with in a way helpful to both group and individual. 
Neither should be sacrificed for the other. 

Asking a noncontributor point-blank what he thinks about a 
matter being discussed may be more threatening than helpful and 
may cause him to retreat even further into inactivity, whereas onr 
gaging him in private conversation before the general discussion 
gets under way may help to “prime” him. A great flow of talk is not 
likely to follow during the class discussion, but there may be a 
trickle. Placing the nontalker in a small 
will need to talk to 


than trying to dominate it, to exhibit his knowledge, or to gratify 
a taste for hearing himself t 


his feelings, make him angry, and 


opolizing the talk may put the 
overly talkative member on guard against his bad habit. If dis- 


n and someone comments favorably 
exercised self-control, he may be 
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motivated to further self-control. Asking a too talkative member 
to serve as the blackboard recorder takes him out of the discussion 
and helps him to see that the others can and will, if given a chance, 
make the contributions that he thinks are needed. 

The class member who is most likely to be labeled a “problem 
member” by the others is the one who is disagreeably aggressive or 
through misbehavior makes it difficult for the group to do its work. 
Winning acceptance from him as well as for him requires time, but 
the time may be shortened or lengthened by the way the teacher 
and students deal with the disturbing behavior. 

He is more easily helped when classroom behavior standards 
are developed cooperatively by the group than when set and en- 
forced by the teacher. Less resentment, tension, and hostility are 
provoked by rules or standards when they are evolved in the group 
than when imposed by “someone in authority.” Having had a voice 
in determining the standards, the students are inclined to accept 
them as valid and to try to avoid breaking them. In Allport’s'® 
words, “a person ceases to be reactive and contrary in respect 
to a desirable course of conduct only when he himself has had a 
hand in declaring that course of conduct to be desirable.” 

Even though the students accept the standards as right and de- 
sirable, some will forget at times or briefly lose self-control. At 
such times criticism, encouragement, and/or support desirably 
should come from the group rather than the teacher. A class that 
has had little previous experience in self-management may tend at 
first to “sit in judgment” on the erring members. If, however, the 
teacher’s attitudes are those of trying to understand and to help, 
students will move away from peer-court behavior and concentrate 
on trying to understand and help. 

In expressing criticism and giving encouragement and support, 
students often use techniques that Redl 19 labels “influence tech- 
niques” and describes as of little value for treatment purposes but 
useful for manipulating surface behavior to help the individual re- 
cover or maintain self-control. The students give “signal inter- 
ference” through their looks of disapproval and surprise. They 


use humor to discharge tension when things are getting too diffi- 
Gordon W. Allport, “The Psychology of Participation,” Psychological 
Review, 1945, 52:123. 
” Fritz Redl and William W. Wattenburg, Mental Hygiene in Teaching, 
chap. 12. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, Inc., 1951. 
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cult—they make the class laugh. They ignore a student when 
he is engaging in undesirable activities in order to attract attention 
and give him attention when he is seeking it “in the right way. 

They support a fellow student trying to maintain or regain self- 
control with their friendly looks and smiles. They give a restless, 
dissatisfied member a chance to tell them about his “gripe” and 
“get it off his chest.” They also give direct assistance. In the 
mathematics class described above, for example, a student frustrated 
and discouraged by not knowing “how to do it” was not likely to 
“blow up” and cause work stoppage for the group. He knew that 
he had only to explain his plight to his neighbors and one of them 
would give him help. 

The teacher may be the group member best able to help when the 
students find self-management difficult because of forces outside 
themselves. By changing the nature of the activity or the focus 
of attention, the teacher reduces the strain of a situation creating 
restlessness or discontent. By providing a moderate amount of 
routine, he helps the class to know what is expected and thus to 
avoid the trouble that sometimes arises when students find it diffi- 
cult to manage themselves because they do not know what is ex- 
pected of them. For example, parliamentary procedure properly 
used provides students with support through routine. If the stu- 
dents know, for instance, that, when they cannot reach a consensus, 
they should take a vote and abide by majority decision, the class 


is not likely to be torn apart by strong dissensions regarding alterna- 
tives. 


Sometimes the best “situational assistance” 
from the situation, but the action must not b 
pressions of impatience or anger. If it is, it will appear punitive to 
the individual and the group; and both need to see the removal as 


being only for the purpose of helping the individual regain self- 
control. The emphasis should be on “getting over it.” Redl*° 
gives this example: 


is “painless removal 
e accompanied by ex- 


In a fifth grade class Bill R 


oth “got the giggles.” He made several 
efforts to stop, but each time a 


titter from someone or the memory of what 

he had done set him off again. At the conclusion of one spasm of squeaks 

and gasps his teacher gently told him to go out of the room until he was 

sure he could quiet down. Of course, he was not surprised to be so 

banished. In fact, he was inwardly grateful. After fifteen minutes and 
® Thid., pp. 290-291. 
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a few abortive giggles he returned to the room. Nothing further needed 
to be done. 


Sometimes the teacher has to take protective (not punitive) 
action by physically restraining a group member who threatens 
harm to another. The holding is firm and friendly but not rough; 
for hurting through shaking, hitting, or scolding does not aid 
regaining of self-control. If the incident is handled well and inter- 
preted well to the group, it contributes to the security of all. The 
teacher’s calmness increases the students’ confidence in his ability 
to handle difficult situations. 

The teacher can help the students manage themselves well in a 
new situation by getting them ready for it in advance. Describing 
a new situation, such as a field trip, and the limits that may be 
anticipated helps the students to stay within the limits and to resist 
the temptation to overreact to over-stimulation. 

Such “influence techniques” have their disadvantages as well as 
advantages. They lose their effectiveness with overuse or inept use 
on the part of teacher or students. “Planful ignoring,” for example, 
can become overpermissiveness. Routine can lead to regimenta- 
tion, causing frustration rather than giving support; and talking at 
great length about an impending experience can spoil its fascina- 
tion. Overuse generally leads to stereotyped use, and stereotyped 
practices usually mean loss of flexibility. 

It is not realistic to think that all class groups are ready for a 
high degree of self-management. The ideal is a class that can 
develop goals and plans for achieving goals, can cooperate in car- 
tying out plans, and can continuously evaluate progress toward 
fulfillment of plans and achievement of goals. A class that has had 
little or no experience in self-management cannot approximate the 
ideal straight off. As Cunningham”! once warned, it is not helpful 
and may be actually damaging to a class to plunge it into the deep 
Waters of complete self-control before the students have a chance 
to become aware of the causes of group behavior and to learn tech- 
niques for examining and controlling their group interactions. 
They need to acquire skill through practice in limited areas before 

eing encouraged to attempt complete self-management. 

It is also unrealistic to assume that even in an almost ideal situa- 
tion every student will be a cooperative participant in the group’s 

= Ruth Cunningham and Associates, “Group Discipline,” NEA Journal, 
1949, 38:34-35. 
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efforts toward self-management. Because of past unpleasant, un- 
happy experiences with peers and adults, some student may not see 
his classmates and teachers as friendly collaborators but will see 
them instead as threatening persons to be opposed and resisted. 
He may be so seriously disturbed and so disturbing to the class that 
he has to be removed from the group so that he may be given help 
through individual and group psychotherapy. 

In some school systems the special groups organized for helping 
such students are called “special group-guidance classes”; in some 
others, “social-adjustment classes”; and in others, “therapy groups” 
or the like. In some schools the group leader is a school psycholo- 
gist or a teacher who has the professional training and personal 
qualifications needed for helping the group members. In some 
others the group leaders have no special professional training and 
so are limited in their effectiveness, Unfortunately, in some schools 
(relatively few, let us hope) the special classroom is little more 
than a detention center for displaced students. The students receive 
relatively little therapy there and so profit very little from being 
assigned to a special group. 

The number of “problem members” in a “regular class” is likely 
to be low when morale (group and individual) is high. Morale is 
likely to be low when the teacher demonstrates lack of self-control 
through impatience, angry rebuke, and violent speech; when he 
demonstrates lack of respect for classwork by using “extra work” 
as punishment; when he demonstrates lack of respect for a student’s 
intelligence or personal worth by talking down to him and shaming 
him before the group. When group morale is high, the least 


strong member is likely to be spurred to increased productivity and 
improved performance. 


SUMMARY 


The education of students in the knowledge, understanding, skills, 
habits, and attitudes important to effective group living is both a 
curricular and a guidance objective. In some schools special pro- 
vision is made for reinforcing common efforts directed toward 
achievement of this goal through group-guidance courses and special 
units offered in “regular courses.” 


For a program of group-guidance classes to be effective, the 
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teachers involved need to coordinate their efforts through coopera- 
tive, systematic planning in order to clarify objectives, determine 
content of specific courses or units, and provide for consistency, con- 
tinuity, and congruity in their work. The teachers or leaders of 
such classes should have professional training in guidance. Class 
leadership should be democratic and free communication en- 
couraged. 

The teacher should be able to adjust to a variety of student needs 
and in a variety of ways. He needs to be sufficiently at peace with 
himself to be able to meet students on a democratic basis and not 
feel seriously threatened when they challenge his judgments, criti- 
cize his views, and direct negative feelings against him. 

A supportive classroom environment conducive to good learning 
depends upon good student-student, as well as good student-teacher, 
relations. To function well as a learner, the student must be com- 
fortable in the group—must feel that he is accepted and liked. 
Students often take their cue from the teacher. If the teacher ac- 
cepts or rejects a student, they will also. 

Cooperative learning should be encouraged. Mutual aid, accept- 
ance, and understanding aid learning but are not usually encoun- 
tered in a strongly competitive situation. Strong competition for 
class status, good marks, and other rewards can have a destructive 
effect upon students at all levels of ability. 

The lecture method is not without value, but teaching methods 
that involve group discussion are generally preferred for the group- 
Suidance class. Discussion helps the students to become emotion- 
ally and intellectually involved in the subject being studied and 
Acilitates changes in perceptions by giving them an opportunity 
to test new insights and skills in a group situation. Such exploring 
and testing through discussion often helps to remove some emo- 
tional obstacles to learning. 

he class leader (teacher) helps the students to broaden and 
enrich their knowledge and thereby extend the scope and depth of 
ik discussions through use of bibliographical materials, films, 

Cords, panel presentations, case conferences, talks by “experts,” 

eld trips, and the like. A wide range of materials should be 
*Vailable on the core content of the course. 

€quate provision for group guidance through special classes 
Oes not make provision for counseling unnecessary. The class 
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can be a valuable supplement to the counseling service, but it can- 
not replace it and is more likely to increase than to decrease the 
students’ requests for counseling. 

Like other students, the “problem student” wants to feel = 
cepted, liked, and understood. The teacher must learn the needs 
that a student is trying to meet through his problem behavior be- 
fore he can help him meet his needs through more acceptable, satis- 
fying ways. Problem behavior is less likely to occur when behavior 
standards are developed by the group rather than set by the leader. 
The demands inherent in the standards are then felt to be on the 
group as a whole rather than on the individual. The group 7 
responsible for helping its members uphold the standards, and t 6 
individual feels responsible for supporting standards that he helpe 
determine. 

Some group member may be so seriously disturbed that he cannot 
or will not respond to group pressure or group efforts to help him. 
He may have to be removed from the group and given special help 
through individual and/or group therapy. 
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11: Group Guidance in Class and 
Home Room (B) 


The media most commonly used in the public schools for pro- 
viding group guidance are special classes, group-guidance units in 
academic subject classes, core courses, and home rooms. This 
Chapter focuses on ways of using these media and offers illustrations 
of their use, 


THE SPECIAL CLASS 


Special classes have long been used, particularly at the junior 
high level, for providing vocational guidance’ and for giving stu- 
ents opportunity to discover and explore their interests and apti- 
tudes. The guidance value of classes organized primarily for self- 
analysis and exploratory experiences was one much stressed in the 
Yocational-guidance literature two and three decades ago.” This 
type of class is still provided in the form of “opportunity classes,” 
Particularly in the lower schools. 

In elementary and junior high schools, group guidance with re- 
Sard to personal and social problems is ordinarily offered through 
Tegular classes” rather than through classes organized specifically 
°r the purpose. The special class is provided most often at the 
Secondary school and college levels. In colleges such courses are 
Usually labeled “orientation,” “college and life,” “freshman psy- 
chology,” or the like. In high schools they are likely to be called 
Orientation” or “problems” courses—‘high school problems,” “fresh- 
man problems,” “sophomore problems,” etc. 

* The “careers course” or vocational-guidance class is not considered here 
“cause space does not permit adequate treatment. The reader is referred 

Ooks on vocational guidance, such as Robert Hoppock’s Occupational 

"formation. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1957. 


ce, for example, George E. Myers, Principles and Techniques of Voca- 
l Guidance, dia. 9. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1941. 
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At their best such classes are more than a means to the dissemi- 
nation of information. They come close to serving functions usu- 
ally associated with guidance and counseling in small groups— 
the “special group work” described by Mathewson’ in the following: 


Guidance workers and researchers are now exploring the possibilities of 
group work that will (1) concern itself with the common needs and 
problems of personal-social living in school and out, (2) penetrate beneath 
the outer shell of classroom compliance among pupils and deal with un- 
derlying attitudes, perceptions, and values, (3) reaffirm or realign atti- 
tudinal dispositions, (4) provide a setting for attainment of insight by 
individual members into their own attitudes and value-systems as well as 
those of other members, (5) provide a condition of “group expectancy” 
with respect to social and moral conduct, and (6) create an atmosphere 
in which each member has maximum opportunity to alter his attitudes 


and values without loss of face, or to retain them if this seems more de- 
sirable to him. 


A Classroom Function? Not all school people agree that group 
guidance is a legitimate classroom function. To try to achieve 
in the classroom two different types of objectives (broad mental 
health or life-adjustment goals and intellectual aims) leads, some 
say, to failure to achieve either type very well. Other people, how- 
ever, do not see the two types of objectives as incompatible. They 
do not agree, for example, with Gustad * that “the permissiveness, 
the ability to suspend judgment, the individuality which are all 
essential to really significant personality modification simply can- 
not be a part of the classroom.” 

The fact that students may not be accustomed to encountering 
such conditions in the classroom may create a problem in initiating 
the group-guidance class. Some schools seek solution to the prob- 
lem by making the course a noncredit one; others, by making it an 


elective. Failor® makes somewhat of a compromise suggestion: 


If guidance courses and units are so organized and taught as to be 
valuable and meaningful to students, they should offer credit and all 
should take them. However, since student involvement is so essential 
for their success, we should avoid anything that might cause students to 

® Robert H. Mathewson, Guidance Policy and Practice, rev. ed., pp- 109-110. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1955. 


en W. Gustad, “Comments,” Personnel and Guidance Journal, 1959, 
38:294. 


°C. W. Failor, “Group Activities in Guidance Services,” Personnel and 
Guidance Journal, 1954, 32:414, 
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adopt mind sets against them. Therefore, it may be wise to introduce 
guidance units and courses as electives. When they are accepted and 
desired by a majority of the students, they then can be converted into 
required courses. Likewise, if credit courses in any way operate to re- 
duce student involvement or to handicap teachers in forwarding guid- 
ance objectives, it might be best to avoid this hazard at the outset. 


To make the class situation nonthreatening, to increase student 
involvement, and to reach all students, some schools make the 
group-guidance class a required, credit course but deemphasize 
marks and examinations through the use of “P” and “S” marks 
(“passing” and “satisfactory” ), instead of letter grades. Evalua- 
tion is primarily through group discussions, observations, confer- 
ences with students, and the like. 

As stressed earlier, both course content and teaching method 
are important. Determination of content requires determination 
of the students’ needs, interests, and common concerns, as well 
as their maturity level. In the words of Failor:® 


It is suggested that the teacher go to the first meeting armed with 
tentative plans relative to objectives, patterns of approaches, familiarity 
with materials which will probably be needed, and plans for activities 
that may be suitable. All of these can be adapted to the situation when 
the teacher learns first hand which are most appropriate to meet the needs 
and desires of the group. 


If only superior teachers are characterized by “versatility, flexi- 
bility, and willingness to change and adapt,” then Failor is also 
tight in adding that “only superior teachers should be selected to 
teach guidance courses and units.” 7 

Many current programs show the influence of the teachings of 
Richard D. Allen’ who developed at Providence, Rhode Island, one 
Of the earliest and still one of the best group-guidance programs at 
the secondary school level. Dr. Allen made group guidance the 
function of class advisers, who were carefully selected on tbe basis 
Of their personal and professional qualifications. The advisers re- 
Mained continuously with their counselees for the three years the 
Students were in the school. They worked with them individually 
and in groups. They met with the students in groups of class size 

" Ibid, 

‘ Ibid. ; . : 
Ea Richard D. Allen, Organization and Supervision of Guidance in Public 

ucation. New York: Inor Publishing Co., 1937. 
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twice a week to help them with their adjustment problems—educa- 
tional, vocational, and personal. They often used the case-confer- 
ence method, as developed by Allen,® for helping students study 
and discuss their common problems. 

The descriptive accounts given in the literature indicate that the 
Providence plan is still widely emulated. In many high schools 
the group-guidance class meets two or three times a week, instead 
of daily, and is under the leadership of teacher-counselors who func- 
tion at other times as counselors rather than teachers. In some 
schools the teacher-counselors are guidance specialists. In others 
they are carefully selected and provided training through inservice 
programs that are strongly reminiscent of Allen’s!® rotating scheme 
for counselor training. 

A High School Problems Course. The teacher-counselors of one 
senior high school have developed, with the help of other faculty 
members, two group-guidance classes—a “high school problems 
course” for sophomores and a “senior problems course.” Even 
though the junior year comes between the two courses, the second 
is considered a continuation of the first. An effort is made to re- 
late the two through overlapping course content, teaching methods, 
and text materials, 

The two courses are taught by teacher-counselors. The teacher 
of the class section to which a sophomore is assigned serves as his 
teacher-counselor until he withdraws or graduates from high school. 
According to a statement developed by the teacher-counselors, the 
high school problems course is designed to help the counselors be- 
come acquainted with their counselees in an informal class situa- 
tion and to help the students achieve the following goals: 

1. Develop good study skills and habits 

pA Develop the ability to think critically and use the scientific 
method in problem solving 

3. Learn to make sound educational and vocational choices based 
on knowledge of self and of available resources and opportunities 

4. Understand some basic approaches to good mental health and 
emotional maturity 


5. Develop the insights, understandings, and skills needed for 


° Richard D. Allen, Case Conference Problems in Group Guidance, New 
York: Inor Publishing Company, 1933. 
* Allen, Organization and Supervision of Guidance in Public Education, 


pp. 278-286, 
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appraising realistically and dealing satisfactorily with the normal 
problems of adolescence 

6. Appreciate the values of individual and group differences 

7. Understand the requisities for satisfying human relations 

8. Develop ethically and morally acceptable standards of conduct 
and a philosophy of life in keeping with their maturity level 

The first two years that this course was given the teachers fol- 
lowed traditional teaching procedures. Thus taught, the course 
was not without value. Many students reported that they found it 
helpful. However, more favorable reports and favorable reports 
from a greater number of students came as the teachers changed 
to more flexible methods that involved small-group work and class 
discussions as well as individual study, research, and written reports. 
The teachers plan cooperatively and confer regularly, but no two 
teach in the same way, nor are they expected to do so. Freedom 
to experiment and interest in the results of one another's efforts 
largely explain perhaps the great changes that have taken place in 
the methods of some of the teachers. The following is a general 
description of the experiences of one class group. 

The students spent the first several weeks in getting acquainted 
with one another and the new school. To find out what the stu- 
dents wanted to know, the teacher gave them slips of paper on 
which to write the questions that they would most want to ask if 
they could ask about only three or four things. The questions were 
then listed, classified, and summarized on the board. When the 
teacher first used this procedure, he found that the students asked 
about some things not previously included in the learning-about- 
the-school unit because the teacher-counselors had not known their 
importance to students or the student’s need for such information. 

He also found that some things considered important by the 
teacher-counselors were not covered by the students’ questions. 
He did not discard such items because he still considered them 
Important. Instead, he sought to find ways of helping the students 
to recognize their importance. He structured problem-solving sit- 
Uations to be worked out through group discussions that helped the 
Students feel the need for such information if they lacked it. 

In learning about the new school, the students had such aids as 

andbooks provided by the student government, films made during 
Previous years of important school events, mimeographed booklets 
Prepared by the teacher-counselors, and posters and bulletins pre- 
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pared by students previously enrolled in the course. The class 
sent representatives along with representatives from other class sec- 
tions to interview or confer with certain students and faculty mem- 
bers about particular activities and services. Sometimes the class 
met outside the classroom—in the library, the cafeteria, a confer- 
ence room near the health office, and in the student-government 
rooms to observe the council and the assembly at work. 3 

The visit to the library was made purposeful by the teacher's 
having the students form groups at random (too early for eee 
metric grouping). Each group then selected some topic whic! 
was of interest to all members (desirably one covered by their 
questions, such as “How does one get into social activities?” ) 
and on which they might gain help through reading. When they 
went to the library, they could begin exploring to find out what 
there was on their subjects. z 

The first part of the class session in the library was spent in get- 
ting acquainted with the librarian and her assistants, in obtaining 
general information about the library, in watching volunteers prac 
tice following instructions regarding use of card catalog, location 
of various types of materials, checking out and returning books, and 
the like. Then the class broke into small groups to begin finding 
out what the library offered on their selected subjects. . 

The students especially liked the session spent in the cafeteria, 
not just because of the tour of the kitchen and the fresh cookies 
handed around there, but because of the conference with the dieti- 
cian after they settled down in a corner of the cafeteria. Some- 
what of a wag, she soon had them doubled in laughter as she 
mimicked a girl combing her hair at table, a boy dropping a pop- 
sicle stick on the floor, and the agony of a kitchen worker when 
the dishwasher would not operate properly because of chewing 
gum stuck on the dishes. Feeling friendly and relaxed, they lis- 
tened attentively as in a more serious vein she began talking of 
cafeteria practices, the realities of limited financing, why some foods 
could not be served, others should not be, and the like. 

The dietician usually makes her talks brief so that the students 
will have ample time to ask questions, make comments, express 
gripes, and give suggestion. It is not unusual for the sophomores 
to make recommendations and later to find some being put into 
practice. Once, for example, an overweight girl suggested that a 
low-calorie menu be posted each day or a low-calorie lunch plate 
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be provided. Her classmates thought the lunch plate the better 
Suggestion because they would not be tempted “to meddle and 
change.” The low-calorie lunch plate continues to be featured be- 
cause some parents and teachers say that it helps students striving 
for slim figures to substitute a balanced reducing diet for a near- 
starvation one. 

After the students were acquainted with the school, the teacher 
directed their attention to the use of tests for learning about them- 
Selves. He followed a procedure similar to the one described in 
the preceding chapter for preparing them to take the tests and use 
the findings in making educational plans and choices. After the 
class had examined and discussed the test profiles of John and Jane 
Doe, the students were given appointments for individual confer- 
ences regarding their own. Class time was used for taking the 
tests but not for the conferences. 

Next, the students were asked to list (anonymously if they wished ) 
the three things that they would most like to get out of high school 
or attain during their high school years. The responses were listed 
On the board, classified, and summarized. Most of the responses 
Were the common wants of adolescents and youth. These, the 
teacher suggested, could be the course content for the rest of the 
term and perhaps the year. He recommended that they work in 
Small groups with each group exploring a different wish or goal. 

The class was now ready for sociometric grouping. The teacher 
asked for statements of their preferences for committee associates 
So that he could set up the groups on the basis of their choices. 

© following day the students found the groups listed on the 

ard along with the summary list of their common goals or wants. 

hey spent the period in selecting subjects, discussing possible pro- 
cedures, and organizing for work. Each group, it was decided, 
Could report its findings in any way it wished and would direct the 
Class in study of the group’s findings. It could use several days to 
© this and, if its subject was “a big one,” have as long as a week. 
t should try to make its reports and class work as interesting, and 
also as helpful, as possible. A time schedule would be set up 
Alter the groups had had time to explore their topics and estimate 
When they would be ready to report. 
| “ne committee was ready after a little more than a week. Draw- 
ing on earlier experiences under the teacher’s leadership, it used 
tolg playing the first day to demonstrate some good and some not- 
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so-good ways of achieving one goal—to make friends. Each skit 
was followed by class discussion. Toward the end of the period 
the committee members gave the other students cards on which to 
write “one important question” on the subject. The next day, serv- 
ing as a panel of interrogators, they put the questions to class mem- 
bers selected at random, asking each question of at least two 
members and at least one question of every member. Sometimes 
opinions differed greatly, strong disagreements were expressed, and 
discussion became lively, even heated. It was not always the 
teacher who suggested ways of converting heat into light. 

Although no discussion had been held by the class regarding writ- 
ten reports, this committee had decided that they were needed. 
They gave theirs in the form of two posters. On one were pasted 
an illustrated outline of their findings and a list of five books that 
they had found especially helpful, along with the reasons why they 
liked the books. On the other poster were pasted articles, poems, 
cartoons, and pictures on the subject clipped from newspapers and 
magazines. 

Stimulated by class interest and approval of its performance, the 
group began work on another topic, since there were more topics 
to be explored than committees to explore them. The other groups 
were also stimulated by the first one’s success, They increased 
their efforts to find interesting ways of directing the class in study 
of their topics. One group found a list of films, two of which 
seemed related to their subject. The teacher arranged for them to 
preview the films so that they might make their selection and plan 
how to use it in their presentation. 

The group that selected the common goal of “a pleasing personal- 
ity” asked a psychiatrist, uncle of one of its members, to visit the 
class to talk on the subject. He could not do this because he was 
too busy, but he agreed to talk with the group after school in his 
office. He said that they had too broad a subject, suggested they 
focus on “a few important principles,” and mentioned several. 
Seeing them skeptical regarding the importance of some of his 
principles for a pleasing personality, he urged them to do some 
experimenting—to go about their study scientifically and then 
report the results to their class. For example, he said, they could 
observe themselves and one another for a week and then compare 
notes on their observations of how they felt and behaved toward 
others when tired and when rested. They could find ways of test- 
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ing the importance of the other things he had mentioned, such as 
“avoiding extremes” and “carrying tasks to completion.” The stu- 
dents liked the idea of a scientific approach and decided to give 
the plan a try. It was not just because of the glamor added to this 
group’s presentation by the words “psychiatry” and “psychiatrist” 
that it was the one later rated by most of the students as “the best.” 

The students spent the last period of the term hearing and dis- 
Cussing evaluation reports prepared in small groups the preceding 
session. They had been organized in new sociometric groups so 
that more than one study group would be represented on each 
evaluative committee. Also, data from the second sociometric test 
helped the teacher to learn the changes that had taken place in 
leadership distribution, pairing, number of isolates, near isolates, 
and rejects, and in the choice status of individuals. 

Some persons may wonder whether such classroom procedures 
permit and even encourage a student to relax and quit working 
once his committee’s task is done. Actually in such situations stu- 
dents seem to do more reading and more critical thinking than when 
all class members are assigned the same materials and subjects to 
Study and class time is spent largely in reciting, making individual 
reports (written and oral), “doing the questions” at the end of the 
chapters in the textbooks, and the like. In the situation described 
the students never spent time on the questions in their textbooks 
because they never had enough time for all the questions raised by 
class members. They probably read more of the “recommended 
readings” in the lists provided by the books and the teacher than 
ey would have if all had been studying the same thing at the same 
ime, 

The Opportunity Class. Nowadays the exploratory class in the 
form of an “opportunity class” is probably provided more often for 
enrichment purposes than for vocational guidance or assistance with 
Personal-social problems. Such courses, however, often help stu- 
dents with their personal-social problems, and many students know 
it. For example, in response to a request for suggestions regarding 
Ways to improve the opportunity-class program in her school, one 
eighth-grader said,!! “I would like to have very small classes in 

amatics, I should like to be in all the plays so I could learn to 


Ovi > 
€rcome my shyness.” 


Gay race Hendrickson, “The Integrated Program in the Intermediate School,” 
U 


fornia Journal of Elementary E ucation, 1956, 25:101. 
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Some students gain help with personal problems without con- 
sciously seeking such aid through the class or even perhaps without 
knowing that they receive it. This is illustrated by an elementary 
school boy who had a history of causing difficulties for himself, his 
classmates, and his teachers through his recalcitrance and bellig- 
erency. His strong need for attention and his rebellious be- 
havior seemed to stem largely from a miserable home situation. 
An opportunity class in dramatics and creative writing gave him a 
chance to enjoy the limelight and to experience the recognition at- 
tained through good performance. He had not been previously 
without opportunity to achieve recognition through good perform- 
ance, but never before had he seemed willing to try. The dramatics 
class provided a situation in which he could discard rebelliousness 
for cooperative behavior. 

The changes in the boy’s behavior and attitude were due in large 
measure to changes in the attitudes of other students toward him. 
Because he made important contributions to activities involving the 
class group, the others were able to express genuine approval. The 
boy saw positive results or benefits in giving up belligerent behav- 
ior. As Mathewson says,!? “a personal attitude or disposition con 
ducive to, and not obstructive of, favorable social communication 
is fundamentally based upon respect for the self and confidence mM 
the self.” Self-confidence and self-respect does not always need 
“to be developed through many hours of individual counseling. 
It can come through “systematic, though indirect, nurture in group 
experience that is carefully and deliberately focused upon recog- 
nized individual needs.” 

In informal special-interest classes students sometimes develop a 
relationship characteristic of counseling groups, a relationship that 
helps individuals to develop the feelings of acceptance and security 
that they must have before they can attempt change in behavior 
patterns. In the words of Ojemann: 13 “Cooperative behavior re 
quires not only knowing how to cooperate, but also finding in co” 
operation an enhancement of one’s self-respect, dignity, security, 
and personal worth.” 

Some opportunity classes focus directly upon study of human 

® Mathewson, op. cit., p. 71. 


* Ralph H. Ojemann, “Social Studies in Light of Knowledge about Children, 
in Nelson B. Henry (ed.), Social Studies in the Elementary School, Fifty- 
sixth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, part 2, 
p. 119. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1957. 
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development. Students at Hawthorne (California) Intermediate 
School who take an elective course for future teachers must first 
learn something about human development before they may engage 
in any teaching activities. They read books, observe different age 
groups, and confer with the nursery school director and other teach- 
ers. After this preparatory study, they may work as assistants in 
the lower grades. They do such things as gather and prepare art 
materials, read stories and poems to class groups, teach younger 
pupils games, and lead group discussions of “current events.” !* 


GROUP GUIDANCE UNITS IN REQUIRED 
ACADEMIC COURSES 


In some schools group guidance is provided for all students 
through units on personal-social or life-adjustment problems in a 
required academic course, usually English or social studies. Group 
guidance is not considered, however, the exclusive function of the 
teachers of such courses. It is made their special responsibility so 
that all students may be reached. Courses in home economics, for 
example, regularly include units on family life, but not many boys 
take these courses, and in some schools they do not find the courses 
Open to them. 

English. The junior high schools of the Los Angeles City Schools 
Supply what is perhaps a typical example of the use of English as 
à group-guidance medium. The course content is indicated in the 

emes” listed in one instructional guide:”° 


BT. Broadening Horizons 
1. Learning about my new school 
2. Becoming a part of my new school 
A7 3. Reading to understand a larger world 
+ Part of a New World 
1. Learning to live together 
2. Family life—then and now 
8. Heroes of early America 
© Understanding and Assuming Leadership 
l. Growing up and taking responsibility 
2. Our early American leaders 


B8 


u“ 
Hendrickson, i 5 
‚op. cit., pp. 95-106. 
i nstructional Guide: PE Sor High School English. Los Angeles: Los 


les City Schools, Division of Instructional Services, 1956. 
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3. American literature: a key to understanding our American herit- 
age 
4. Americans sing at their work 
A8. Meeting the More Complex Situations of Growing Up—Use of the 
Mass Media of Communciation 
Good communication: the foundation for understanding among 
people m 
2. The effective use of newspapers, magazines, radio, and television 
8. Individual achievement—America’s greatness 
4. Courage in thought and action 
5. “From sea to shining sea”—the beauty of America 
B9. Our Place in the World—Appreciation of Our Cultural Heritage 
* 1. Knowing ourselves—our strengths and weaknesses 
2. Literature of the past—part of the cultural heritage of the present 
3. One’s place in the family and the community 
4. Putting language to work—learning grammar (optional) 
A9. Planning to Take Our Place in Our Democracy—Looking at Our- 
selves, Our Heritage, and Our Future 
1. Planning our future 


2. Learning about the people of the world through literature 
3. Rechecking our skills before going on to high school 


m 


These unit subjects or themes are sufficiently broad to permit ex- 
ploration of matters of special concern and interest to particular 
class groups. The learning experiences recommended in the man- 
ual include the students organizing the group, setting goals and 
standards, and planning activities; group discussions and panel 
presentations; pantomimes, plays, and role playing; films, tran- 
scripts, and group listening to and discussion of news programs and 
commentators; group singing of folksongs; “sharing experiences 
without correction”; planning and putting on assembly programs; 
interviewing and writing to community resource people; and sur- 
veying recreational facilities in school and home neighborhood areas. 

Problem Solving. In an Indiana school which also uses English 
as a group-guidance medium, a major unit or theme is “learning tO 
make choices.” 1¢ The teachers introduce the unit in various ways- 
They may introduce it through the role playing of a problem story 
involving the making of choices or by asking the students to keep 
a record of the choices that they make during any one day or by 
having them write anonymous essays on such subjects as “The most 


"Edith J. Bauerlein, “Making Choices: A Unit for High School,” California 
Journal of Secondary Education, 1958, 33:232-235. 
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important (or most difficult) choice I ever made,” “The choice I am 
most proud of,” or “if I had to do it again.” The teacher may read 
all or some of the reports or essays to the class so that the students 
May try to identify the factors influencing their choices. 

When the students have increased their understanding of their 
own choices—types, factors determining them, methods of making 
choices, etc.—they interview parents and friends regarding their 
choices. They search books, magazines, and newspapers for in- 
eidents involving choices and study the reasons underlying choices, 
values involved, good and not-so-good consequences, and the like. 
In the process they learn the steps in reflective thinking and the 
Scientific approach to problem solving. They reconsider some of 
their own choices examined earlier, and they practice applying the 
Scientific method to choice making or problem solving. 

Some teachers get the students quickly involved in study of the 
nature of choices and the choice-making process by putting them at 
Once into an interesting, realistic choice-making situation. Hogan,'* 
Or example, suggests use of a situation like the following with a 
Stoup of athletic-minded students: 


It is the last half of the ninth inning. The score is tied. The winning 
"un is on first base. The right-handed pitcher faces a left-handed batter, 
With the opposing pitcher, a right-handed batter, coming up next. Does 
the Pitcher walk the first man deliberately to get at the next batter and 
TY for a double play, or does he pitch to him? Does the manager of the 
team at bat instruct the batter to bunt and sacrifice, or does he instruct 

im to try for a hit? If his man is walked, does the manager send in a 
Substitute for the right-handed pitcher who has been doing excellent work 
°n the mound? 


« Helping students to apply the scientific method in the solving of 
. SCipline problems,” helps students move along the road to good 

citizenship, as well as toward skill in problem solving. The method 

pa by the teacher in the following example from Niemeyer’* can 
© applied at any grade level. 

Three boys in fourth grade are accused by the school safety patrol of 


“Sing disturbances on their school bus. The charges are brought to 
q teacher, who talks to the three boys and tries to ascertain exactly 


ca 


Sen Robert F. Hogan, “Education for Wise Choices,” California Journal of 
ondary Education, 1958, 33:243. n h 4 
ohn H. Niemeyer, “Education for Citizenship,” in Nelson B. Henry (e! Js 
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what has happened. The children start blaming other children and give 
the teacher the impression that conditions on the bus are far from ideal. 
She says to the boys, “I can see that this is really a problem involving 
everybody on your bus. Let's go down to the principal and perhaps she 
will get the entire group, driver and children, together to talk out this 
problem.” 

The meeting of the bus group is held. The teacher poses the problem 
as she understands it and then asks how the others see it. There is a 
burst of accusations and recriminations. The teacher says, “Wait a min- 
ute. Maybe some of these things are true. But is what Arthur did the 
real problem we are discussing? Let us think, what is the problem we 
are trying to solve?” There are serious attempts to define the problem. 
Finally, there emerges a clearer picture of what the important elements 
of the problem are. There is the somewhat resented attitude of the 
safety patrol, there is the fact that no one has been quite sure what the 
driver required about seating arrangements, there is confusion about some 
of the “rules.” 

And as the discussion goes on, facts are checked constantly. “Arthur, 
is that the way it really happened?” “Mrs. S., it just isn’t right, Jona- 
than’s telling that we hog the back seat. Ask Edith and Bill here. 
“Betty, would you agree that maybe you haven’t made it clear to Bill that 
he may not save the seat for his pals?” As the discussion continues, sug> 
gestions for solutions begin to emerge, and finally there is agreement that 
certain changes will be tried for the next weck. At the end of the trial 
period, there will be another meeting to check results. 

The entire procedure is businesslike, with the focus not upon finding 


someone to blame but upon getting at the problem and trying to set uP 
some workable solutions 


Social Studies. In some schools the social studies courses rather 
than the English are the ones used for special units on subjects rele- 
vant to students’ personal and social concerns, as well as to funda- 
mental problems of society. The social studies courses used as 
group-guidance media are generally new ones rather than re- 
organized traditional courses, as is commonly the case with English. 

Because the focus is upon human resources, contemporary life, 
and direct experience, often considerable use is made of surveys and 
trips to community and governmental agencies. Capehart’® tells 
of the Indianapolis school program in economic education which 


"" Bertie E. Capehart, “Illustrative Course and Programs in Selected Secondary 
Schools.” in Nelson B. Henry (ed.), The Integration of Educational Expert 
ences, Fifty-seventh Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion, part 3, p. 197. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1958. 
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gives students a chance to study at first hand the operations of busi- 
ness and industry in that community. He adds: 


As an outgrowth of this project a teacher of a class in American Prob- 
lems “loaned” one dollar to each of 70 students with the stipulation that 
it was to be put to work in some business. Each student signed a note 
for 30 days at 6 per cent interest. The money was used in organizing 
88 “businesses,” and individual profits ranged from a high of $30 to a 
low of 6 cents. All students paid their loans, pooled some of their profits 
to buy some stock (the sale of which will be used for reference materials 
On economics) and had some spending money left. 


The functional approach helps students to develop meaningful 
associations, to appreciate the utility of knowledge, to work out their 
Own solutions, and not to look for ready-made answers. The ap- 
Proach has, however, its limitations. As Capehart*® points out, 
there is a danger 


» that important aspects of knowledge will be omitted and that su- 
Perficial solutions will be obtained. It may be that basic skills and knowl- 
edge can be acquired better through purposeful activity and inquiry 38 
exemplified by the problem-solving approach, but it seems to many in- 
dividuals that these skills and this knowledge must first be consciously 
identified and given a definite place in the curriculum. Integration and 
integrative activity cannot proceed until the student has something to 
integrate, 

` © + Adolescents, particularly as they approach maturity near the end 
of the secondary-school years, do find meaning in the systematic study of 
Subjects, especially if such study serves some useful and desirable func- 


ion į F 
®n in the student’s own personal life. 


Obviously, activities should be undertaken for learning’s sake 
id not for activity’s sake. In the group-guidance situation 
Mowledge and skills should be sought; but the focus should 
i, Not upon the sequence of a body of knowledge, but in- 
ead upon critical thinking, work habits, social and personal atti- 
ndes, social responsibility, intelligent interest in social affairs, and 


the like, 


T 
HE CORE COURSE 


The terms “core course,” “core program,” and “core curriculum 
ar 5 7 re 
© Used in different ways. They are used here, as employed by 


% | 
Ibid., pp. 215-216. 
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Leonard,” to refer to “that part of the curriculum which takes = 
its major job the development of personal and social u 
and competency needed by all youth to serve the needs of a en; 
ocratic society.” A core course is, as Alberty”? says, “a group = 
structured problem areas, based upon the common problems, needs, 
and interests of adolescents, from which are developed teacher- 
student planned learning units or activities.” Group guidance is 
an integral part of such a course or program. 

Characteristics. A core class may meet continuously for two Or 
three hours. The time allotment, however, usually diminishes pro- 
gressively from grade seven to grade twelve. The core course I 
relatively unused in senior high schools and junior colleges probin y 
because of emphasis upon discrete subjects.** Its greater use in rn 
junior high schools is no doubt due to the fact that the junior hig i 
is a transitional school and little hampered by traditional practices 
and the college-entrance problem. Ber 

Although other teachers participate as needed, one teacher is in 
charge of the core class and may be with the same group for a 
or more semesters. The continued teacher-class association an 
the multiple-period organization facilitate articulation by providing 
students with a gradual transition from the elementary school a, 
tern of one teacher to the senior high school pattern of severa 
teachers, ¥ 

The core course is a cooperative project involving joint planning 
and work on the part of teachers and students. Specialists may 
serve as consultants or resource persons. The guidance specialist, 
for example, may assist the teacher directly with group guidance 
in the classroom as well as in the counseling of individual students. 

Little attention is given to ability grouping because, as Spears” 
says, “behavior rather than subject matter is at stake.” The core 


“J, Paul Leonard, Developing the Secondary School Curriculum, rev. ed., 
pp. 396-397. New York: Rinehart & Company, Inc., 1953. .20. 

= Harold Alberty, “A Sound Core Program,” NEA Journal, 1956, D 

“A survey by Wright showed that in 1949 only thirty-five public high schoo 
had core courses. A later survey showed an increase in the number but showe 
also that some schools had discontinued their core programs. See Orpon, S 
Wright, Core Curriculum in Public High Schools, U.S, Office of Educa 
Bulletin 5, 1950; Core Curriculum Development: Problems and Practices 
U.S, Office of Education Bulletin 5, 1952. 


* Harold Spears, The High School for Today, p. 104. New York: American 
Book Company, 1950. 
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Course focuses, however, more upon academic skills and insights 
than does the special group-guidance class; but it too bases course 
Content upon common needs or life functions. The core program 
at the University High School of the Ohio State University, for 
example, has “three large focal points of adolescent concern.” As 
listed by Riccio,® they are “(1) personal living—problems of grow- 
ing up; (2) personal-social living—problems related to living with 
and understanding others; (3) social-civic-economic living—prob- 
lems related to living in and understanding the immediate and 
wider community and world.” In short, the focus is upon the gen- 
eral education needed for effective, satisfying living in a socially 
Oriented democracy. 

Subject-matter lines are ignored, and subjects are combined to 
€ncourage students to draw upon concepts, generalizations, and 
methods of all relevant fields. The class uses a wide range of in- 
formation sources, materials, and activities in its work. The activi- 
ties are purposeful and closely identified with life outside the school 
as well as within it. Schedules and teaching methods are flexible 
to foster development of a wholesome social classroom atmosphere. 

Much that is commonly looked upon as extracurricular may be- 
come curricular, and nonclass activities may supplement or be 
Closely related to class activities. In a California county, for ex- 
ample, student councils of the intermediate schools in three neigh- 
ee: districts often explore in their annual conferences problems 
‘udied in their core courses. For instance, in 1956 the representa- 
tives listed the problems covered in their core classes, presented 
i em for study at the conference, and later reported the conference 

Onclusions or recommendations to their classes. That year the 

Conference was organized in five workshops: “boy-girl relations,” 
the family,” “in school,” “understanding ourselves,” and “me and 

© future.” One student recorder reported, among other things, 
£ following:26 


In the first workshop meeting discussion leader June Grace asked for 
a Questions the representatives had gotten from their classrooms. Sev- 
een questions were presented. We reviewed each question to see if 


Sre were any two questions enough alike so that one of them could be 
s 


tiong Pony C. Riccio, “Group Guidance: A Step Toward the Core,” Educa- 
ay Administration and Supervision, 1958, 44:5. 
endrickson, op. cit., p. 106. 
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removed from the list. We found that each of the questions included at 
least some small point that the others had not. All the questions re- 
mained on the list to be discussed in the buzz groups. 

In the second workshop meeting the questions were read one at a time 
and after each question was read the recorder of the buzz group told the 
answer his or her group had arrived at. For the most part each group 
had the same answer, but where there was a difference we discussed the 
question again to arrive at a general agreement. 


Guidance Advantages. The teacher-counselor who is also a core- 
class teacher enjoys important advantages. Because he has his group 
for a long class period, he has a chance to become well acquainted 
with each student and to know his interests, needs, concerns, and 
environmental background (family and neighborhood). He has 
fewer students to serve—60 to 75 or less instead of 150 to 180 or 
more. The smaller number of students, the longer class period, and 
the longer span of association help him to know the learning diffi- 
culties of individual students, to provide for individual differences, 
to personalize instruction, and to establish a better rapport with the 
group than is ordinarily possible in the five-to-six-classes-a-day type 
of organization. 

The multiple-period class and the limited number of students 
also give him greater opportunity to confer with the students, their 
parents, and their other teachers, which puts him in a superior po- 
sition for keeping meaningful, comprehensive records. Also, he is 
in a superior position for perceiving and recommending changes in 
the curriculum and for helping to put into effect changes agreed 
upon. 

Moreover, the multiple-period organization permits the group 
more intensive exploration of problems and better use of socio- 
drama and some other techniques than is possible when a too short 
period requires interruption of the learning experiences “until to- 
morrow.” It helps to create the leisurely atmosphere that is con- 
ducive to personalization of learning as well as of teaching—con- 
ducive to students’ applying on a personal basis the concepts, gen- 
eralizations, and skills explored. And it facilitates use of commu- 
nity resources. The class can spend half a day away from school 
without upsetting the schedules of others, 

The core class provides the teacher-counselor with a good situ- 
ation in which to help students develop personal and social com- 
petencies. Because a chief source of course content is significant 
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contemporary personal and social concerns and the approach is one 
of problem solving, the class helps the students to grow in respect 
for others, in ability to work cooperatively, and in appreciation of 
important values. 

Other things being equal, teachers trained in guidance are better 
qualified to serve as teachers of core courses than are those who are 
not. The schools of the Eight-Year Study early discovered the re- 
lation of success in guidance to success in core-course teaching. 
East High School of Denver, Colorado, for example, found it es- 
Sential that the teachers be “persons who will organize the work of 
the core courses around the needs of pupils with little fear that as 
à result some of the subject matter they have previously dealt with 
may be omitted,” that they be “persons who have learned to deal 
with pupils by employing the commonly accepted principles of 
Suidance and counseling,” and that “teachers who succeed in core 
work find it necessary to continue their training in guidance and 
Counseling.” 27 

Conversely, teachers trained in guidance and group work often 
change both the emphases and the teaching methods in their sub- 
ject-matter courses to such an extent that these courses have almost 
as much of the “adolescent needs approach” as some group-guidance 
Courses, As Riccio®® says, group guidance can properly serve as an 
indirect means of introducing the core concept in a school. Some- 


thing like this did happen in Pasadena, California. According to 
ennett:29 


Many of the curriculum changes, particularly at the junior high school, 
ave been outgrowths of this group-guidance program. In the late thir- 
ties a system-wide committee, initiated to consider ways of improving the 
Suidance service, made recommendations for changes in the entire cur- 
ricular structure, Interests and needs of adolescents formerly used as a 
asis for the group-guidance programs were now reformulated and 
adopted as the basis of the entire curriculum. 


R Some Examples. The core-class activities may be the same as 
hose used in the special group-guidance class. However, there is, 
g aes 
3S stated above, more emphasis upon academic knowledge and 
B 


a 
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skills. This is seen in the following excerpt from Spears’ ° report 
on a core class formed through the fusion of English and biology- 


The unit began with the group planning of projects, each student se- 
lecting a subject from one of the three main divisions: ge 
heredity, and evolution. It was to involve laboratory procedure, p 2 
reading and other investigation. The first piece of writing on the projec 
was a clear statement of the problem chosen, the expected procedure, an : 
the reason for the interest. Half of the students worked on individua 
projects, the others in groups. Ad- 

In the meantime the class selected for reading Barrie’s play, The $ 
mirable Crichton. It presents in a humorous, but somewhat penetrating 
way, the breakdown of man-made institutions when they come in con- 
tact with nature in the raw. The selection of this play represented a 
carry-over of the interest in the unit on behavior. After the play =: 
read aloud and analyzed a little from a behavioristic point of view, ha 
the class prepared a dramatization of one of the acts, while the others 
read other plays. . 

Panel discussions were used frequently to bring together the reactions 
of the class to their laboratory work and their readings. 


The core program of Detroit’s Denby High is probably one of the 
best known, perhaps largely because of the filmstrip presentation 
of a description made by Dr. Rosalind Zapf *! while she was chair- 
man of the core training staff. Here is a summary of her composite 
story of several core classes.32 i 

The first several weeks were spent in a wide variety of orientation 
activities. Then a unit on democracy was used to introduce the 
ideas underlying the core class and to bridge the gap in the students 
experiences between a teacher-directed class and one in which iu 
dents and teachers plan together. Two Encyclopaedia Britannica 
films, Democracy and Despotism, were used as springboards for dis- 
cussions of democracy in the nation, the home, and the classroom- 

In their study of democracy the students considered the useful- 
ness of small-group work and class discussions for sharing knowl- 
edge and learning the views of others. They tested these proce- 
dures for such usefulness. When they had established to their 

® Spears, The High School for Today, pp. 112-113. it 

* Rosalind Zapf, A Core Curriculum Class in Action, filmstrip. Detrol> 
Mich.: Wayne University Audio-Visual Materials Consultation Bureau, 1948. 


“For a detailed account see Roland C. Faunce and Nelson L. Bossing» 
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Satisfaction that shared respect and shared knowledge are as possi- 
ble as is shared power, they turned to the task of organizing the 
group through election of officers and formulation of a constitution. 
Then they were ready to give attention to the selection of a par- 
ticular area or subject for study. 

Each student brought in a list of possible topics which he then 
appraised in terms of the criteria developed in class. Small groups 
Were then formed to organize the suggestions and to study them 
further in the light of the selected criteria. The final list was writ- 
ten on the board and examined through class discussion. Then 
each student rated the items on a three-point scale. The five items 
with the highest composite ratings were marked off for further con- 
sideration, Final selection of a topic was delayed until the stu- 
dents could check school library resources on all five topies. If 
they found insufficient material on a topic, they dropped it from the 
ist. Final selections were usually made by vote or another rating. 
$ Once a topic was decided upon, the class took stock of questions 
5 the subject which the class members wanted answered. Using 
Nese questions as their basis, the students next formulated a state- 
et of the over-all problem and its subproblems. They made 
eir statements in the form of questions. The over-all topic, for 
„ ample, might be “What can be done to solve the problem of 
Juvenile delinquency?” and a subproblem “What causes juvenile 
clinqueney>” 
me students decided together how to go about getting informa- 

» Which groups would work on which subproblems, etc. They 
Sathered information by reading, writing letters to some resource 
ee and interviewing others, taking trips to some possible sources 
eae and doing other similar things. The study groups fre- 
matin met together as a class group to share experiences and infor- 
During the weeks that the class was working on the selected sub- 

OT problem, not all class time was given to its study. There was 
a Spent in free reading, in discussions of important events, in 
an > meetings, in hearing committee reports on class matters, 

Wh, other such activities. 

Used den the information-gathering period was over, each group 
clus; the data that it had gathered as a basis for formulating con- 
hy Ons regarding its problem or question and for checking the 
Potheses it had made earlier on the basis of what its members 


je 
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had previously heard or read. Presentation of a group’s findings 
to the class might be in the form of panel discussion, radio script, 
debate, play, or individual reports. Once all material had been 
presented, the class turned its attention to drawing up answers 
first to the subquestions and eventually to the over-all question. In 
the process new questions often came up, and the problem-solving 
process was put in motion again. R 

After the students had answered the questions to the best of their 
ability, they evaluated their work. They considered the things 
done well and those done not so well, the nature and sources of 
their difficulties, and the gains that they had made through the study. 

Dr. Zapf’s description of these students’ experiences clearly brings 
out the importance of democratic process, teamwork, maximum pa 
dent responsibility and leadership, synthesis of experiences, uS¢ o 
a variety of resources and techniques, readily available materials, 
creative educative activities, and faculty faith in students’ ability to 
plan, work, and evaluate cooperatively. 


THE HOME ROOM 


The Purposes. Despite many reports of its failure, the home 
room is probably the most frequently used group-guidance me- 
dium.** Before the twenties it was used primarily for reasons oe 
administrative expediency and was often called the “report KR 
Its use increased rapidly during the twenties when many schoo: 
people began seeing in the home room a possible solution to prob- 
lems created by systematization of school life and depersonalization 
of student-teacher relations. The widespread adoption represente 
an attempt to shift the emphasis from subjects to students, from 
regimentation to individualization, from passive to more active roles 
for students, from complete teacher direction to some sharing © 
leadership with students, from formal to informal group procedures: 

The great popularity of the home-room plan showed recognition 
of the need for there to be someone in the school who, throug” 


® The recent literature indicates that the situation today is little different 
from that reported in 1951 by Mogill and by Polmantier and Clark, wh 
found that more than two-thirds of the high ‘schools used the home ue 
See R. G. Mogill, “The Educational Value of the Home Room,” Bulletin of Er 
National Association of Secondary-school Principals, 1951, 35(179):143-1 be 
P. C. Polmantier and G. E. Clark, “Group Procedures in Guidance in Secondary 
Schools,” Occupations, 1951, 29:492-496. 
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regular contacts with a student, might come to know him well, see 
him as a whole person, and assume responsibility for his well- 
rounded development. The student, it was felt, needed some place 
in school where he would feel at home and have someone to help 
him with his problems. The home room would supply the place— 
be his home base. The home-room teacher would supply the help 
—be his school parent, his guide, and counselor. 

The idea behind the home-room plan is sound, but the thinking 
behind application of the idea has not always been sound. As a 
result, home rooms are not always successful. Within the same 
school we may find some home rooms “working” very well and 
others not at all. Some home-room teachers understand and accept 
the basic purposes and know how to go about seeking their achieve- 
ment, whereas others do not. 

The Problems. The major reasons why some home rooms have 
failed are (1) lack of faculty understanding and acceptance of the 
an and purposes, (2) lack of effective leadership, (3) the teach- 
fi ack of training in guidance and informal group work, and (4) 
ack of time in which to do the work. 

Usually the home room is expected to serve two types of functions 
a be a guidance medium and to make possible such administra- 
ae routines as keeping attendance records, making announcements, 
ioe contributions to drives, selling tickets and school publica- 
cet distributing supplies, ete. The administrative and guidance 
the Hons are not incompatible. Both can be accomplished through 
Se Same medium if there is sufficient time for doing both. Fre- 
the ntly, however, not enough time is provided. Then invariably 
ii guidance function is made subordinate to the administrative 

may not get done at all. 
‘ea roviding more time, however, does not always solve the home- 
Sie It may even worsen it if the teacher lacks under- 
stan ing and resents the home-room assignment. — In too many in- 
Sine” the home room is imposed on a faculty without their being 
leis any preparation other than being told in advance that on a 
- nn date they will become teachers of home rooms as well as of 
er They may be told that their home-room duties will include 
ng students “consistent, integrated guidance but not told 
the to do this. If any ask, they may be told to use any method 
ie Wish and assured that the administrator has complete confi- 
ce in their ability “to meet the new challenge. 
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Like other leaders, home-room leaders are made, not born. Yet 
many school people take the stand that anyone qualified to teach 
a subject is also qualified to “teach” a home room. This is about 
as logical as saying that any teacher of mathematics can teach any 
class in mathematics. A person can be an excellent teacher of 
algebra but feel wholly inadequate if told to teach a class in cal- 
culus or statistics if he lacks the training needed. Likewise, an 
excellent teacher of science or mathematics may feel inadequate as 
a home-room leader. He feels competent, and hence secure, m 
carrying out his home-room administrative functions but feels in- 
adequate, and hence insecure, in his guidance role. 

Some such teachers solve the problem by making the home zooa 
a study hall or entertainment field. Others try to solve it by see a 
ing the needed competencies through professional reading and ha 
tendance at summer school, workshops, institutes, inservice training 


meetings, etc. Fortunately the latter group seems to be in the ma- 
jority. As Bennett*+ says: 


Considering the facts that few homeroom teachers had special a 
ance training, that instructional materials were scarce, and that ua 4 
no extra time was allowed for the counseling and record-keeping, it i 
real tribute to the plan that it has succeeded to the degree that it i 
meeting certain guidance needs and has continued as such a widespte 
type of organization within secondary schools. 


Some schools, however, do not consider the degree of success at 
ficiently high and are replacing or supplementing the home oe 
with group-guidance classes. They may retain the home room 
administrative purposes only, 

Some Practices. There are great variations in the practice = 
regard to length of home-room period, basis for group formal? 
span of student-teacher association, and group activities. Sites: 

Many schools use a short daily period from ten to twenty mi kl 
In some the short period is supplemented with a weekly or biwee a 
long period. In others it is not. Some other schools have & 
home-room period that is from thirty to fifty minutes long. In thes 
schools the home room often becomes a group-guidance class, an k 
so much that has been said regarding the group-guidance class ap 
plies to this type of home room. 


Home-room groups are formed on a number of bases. HapP ily, 


* Bennett, op. cit., p. 33. 
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segregation of the sexes is not often reported. Groupings on the 
basis of ability, curriculum, vocational goal, previous school at- 
tended, and class period have definite disadvantages. Ability group- 
ing has proved no more desirable for home rooms than for core 
classes. Nor is it desirable for inappropriate selections of curricu- 
lum or vocation to become “fixed” through home-room assignment. 
Also, such grouping may lead to undesirable comparisons. Home- 
room groups of college preparatory students or would-be lawyers 
and physicians usually enjoy higher social status with both teachers 
and students than do home-room groups of business, education, or 
industrial arts students and future plumbers and plasterers. Like- 
wise, grouping on the basis of previous school attended may lead 
to undesirable stratification. The home rooms may help to perpetu- 
ate instead of to break down social barriers. 

Grouping can be on the basis of a number of factors, and previous 
school may well be one of them because continuing personal rela- 
tions can contribute to good adjustment in a new school. In a 
Tennessee community, for example, every newcomer to high school 
finds himself in a home room with at least two other members of his 
elementary school classroom group. As Elliott and Burns** say, 


This may make it a bit harder for the junior high school principal in 
dealing with details of scheduling and the like, but Johnny is not in a 
room with total strangers. He knows two pupils very well; others will 

e there from his own school, but not necessarily from his particular 
class; and there will be some pupils from each of the other elementary 
schools. 


Vertical cross-sectional grouping seems used today more often 
than formerly, In this type of group there is approximately the 
Same number of students from each grade level. As students grad- 
uate, they are replaced by students from the lowest grade. At a 
recent conference several teacher-counselors reported that they find 
that such grouping aids orienting new students, building school 
oyalty, and improving interclass relations. 

n some schools a student’s home room is the class that he has at 
a certain period of the day. The period is usually lengthened to 
Provide time for home-room activities. A serious disadvantage to 
1S type of grouping is that it may not permit continued teacher- 


3 


N Paul Elliott and Paul C. Burns, “Cooperative Activities Ease Transition,” 
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student association. The student may have a different home-room 
teacher every semester. k 

Even when continued student-home-room teacher association 1$ 
possible, it is not always provided. In some schools the student 
has a different home-room teacher every year. One principal justi- 
fied this practice in his school by explaining that the teachers had 
learned so much regarding the problems of students at particular 
grade levels that they worked better with certain grade groups than 
with others. Apparently the teachers have become specialists in 
problems of freshmen, sophomores, juniors, or seniors. One won- 
ders whether they may not also have become more problem-cen- 
tered than student-centered in their thinking. 

One reason why many home rooms have succeeded as well as 
they have under adverse conditions is that through continuous as- 
sociation with the same students for a period of three or four years 
the teachers become well acquainted with their students and are 
able to establish good working relations with them. No doubt, this 
is a chief reason why Sachs®® found in the schools studied that the 
group-guidance class was less effective than the home room be- 
cause it failed to provide continuity in guidance and counseling 
through continued student-teacher association, 

The home room is commonly a student-government unit (the 
group from which representatives are elected) and a student-activ- 
ity center. There athletic and other student activities are announced 
and publicized. Publications and tickets are distributed and sold 
in the home room. The opinions of home-room students on im- 
portant matters of student life are sampled and surveyed. And it is 
in the home room that students make known their desires for clubs 
and other activity groups and register for the ones scheduled. 

The home room is usually organized somewhat like a club with 
officers and committees. Typically there are program, social, schol- 
arship, housekeeping, welfare (or friendship), and bulletin-board 
committees. All students may be expected to volunteer to serve OR 
at least one committee. Various projects may be undertaken. The 
group may put on an assembly program, contribute to the beautifica- 
tion of the school, help to provide baskets for the poor at Thanks- 
giving or Christmastime, or undertake some other civic or philan- 


® Georgia May Sachs (Adams), Evaluation of Group Guidance Work in 
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thropic activity. The group may have one or more social affairs, 
such as parties or picnics, held during or after school hours and on 
or off campus. 

The time that is not given to administrative routine, student gov- 
ernment or home room business, and “worthwhile projects” is sup- 
posed to be used for “home-room programs” that have guidance 
value, Occasional use of such time for conferences with individ- 
uals while the other students study or work quietly on some project 
is generally held permissible. Regular use of the “long periods” for 
such purpose may be frowned upon because group guidance is not 
being provided and the students are losing an opportunity for dem- 
Ocratic, socializing group experiences. 

The Program. Very little can be offered in the way of guidance 
programs when the home-room time is limited to a short daily 
Period of twenty minutes or less. Ordinarily, when the entire time 
is not needed for administrative routine and student government 
matters, the students spend the remaining time studying, watching 
the clock, or visiting together if this is permitted. Some teachers, 
however, manage to make good use of these fragments of time for 
guidance purposes. 

One teacher, for example, has helped her group to use the time 
cumulatively for conversations or discussions focusing on their 
common concerns. She began by reading one day to the group a 
brief newspaper item about a teen-ager. She then asked the stu- 
dents what they thought about what she had read. There was 
time for only two to express an opinion. The next day she resumed 
the conversation by saying that she was not sure that she had under- 
stood what one of the two had meant. Others of like opinion helped 
the student to get his point across. In this way discussion of the 
topic continued for several days. Then the teacher introduced a 
ew subject through a new clipping. In time the students assumed 
the initiative by bringing in newspaper clippings or telling of things 
that they had read. Because the topics introduced by the teacher 
are commonly of interest to the age group represented in the home 
room, the subjects of these “running conversations,” as the students 
call them, gradually shifted from things read about to things ex- 
Perienced and thought or worried about by the group members. 

n one school system the junior high schools have a daily home- 
room period of twenty-five minutes. The principals want the home 
Tooms to provide students experiences in self-direction—in assuming 
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responsibility and exercising leadership. Hence, some have told 
the teachers to let the students run the home room and not to inter- 
fere or take over control. Some teachers interpret the edict literally 
and follow a strictly laissez-faire policy, even though they may have 
little liking for the results. 

Not all students elected to home-room office know how to “run a 
home room.” Some may know how to get attendance checked, 
announcements read, and business matters taken care of but, like 
some teachers, may not know what to do “the rest of the time.” For 
a while they may solve the problem by drawing on the entertain- 
ment talent in the group, but this solution may pall after a time. 
When the officers and program committee members consult the 
teacher, they may be reminded that they are in charge and told to 
use the home-room time as they think best. 

Some other home-room teachers see themselves as resource peo- 
ple and let their students know that they are available as consult- 
ants. When consulted, they do not prescribe or take over control 
in some other way. Instead, they share their knowledge and ex- 
perience by making a number of suggestions and informing the 
students of other sources for ideas. They recommend that the stu- 
dent leaders take stock of the other members’ interests and wants, 
as well as their talents. They encourage them to consult the others 
and to make policies a matter of group discussion and decision. In 
short, they play the role of democratic leaders and help the student 
leaders to do likewise. Programs that are based on group thinking 
and cooperative planning may result. Both teacher and students 
may like the results. 

If the daily home-room period is as long as thirty minutes OY 
more, desirably the home room becomes a group-guidance class- 
It is the occasional (weekly or biweekly) long home-room period 
that seems to create the most serious problem with respect to pro- 
gram. The seven- or fourteen-day interval between home-room 
meetings makes it difficult for teachers to maintain congruity and 
continuity in their group-guidance work. This may be why some 
make considerable use of entertainment programs and programs 
observing national holidays, historical anniversaries, “book week, 
“education week,” and the like. 

Perhaps it should be noted that entertainment programs are not 
without value. Many students, through participation, develop the 
self-confidence and some of the competencies needed for participat- 
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ing in large groups and in groups whose members they may not 

now very well. The home-room activities may help them to over- 
come some handicaps to effective participation in academic classes. 
These are important gains, but they are also gains that can be 
made in home rooms that serve more as guidance than entertain- 
ment media. 

Some teachers may seek or show a need for aid in planning “good 
home-room programs.” They may find help in detailed outlines for 
recommended programs prepared by a faculty member or group or 
Supplied by some book. Some teachers like to use such programs 
Decause they find that they reduce thinking and planning to a min- 
imum. They may use them in much the way that they would 
chapters in a textbook but with less skill and imagination. The 
students may find that the programs focus more on what their 
teachers think they need than upon their felt needs and may com- 
Plain that “home room is a bore.” 

Others use the suggested outlines as sources of ideas to be shared 
with students in planning sessions. Some may give the prepared 
Materials to the students who may adopt some of the material for 
Use in their programs. They may know better than the teacher 
What the group members will find dull because it is “old stuff” and 
what they will find interesting because it is new material or a new 
Approach to old material. 

To determine the problems with which the home-room students 
may feel the greatest need for help, some teachers use a “question 

0x.” Others use a teacher-prepared questionnaire or check list or 
Some commercially available instrument like the Mooney Problem 
Check Lise or the SRA Youth Inventory Once teacher and 
Students know the subjects and problems of greatest interest and 
roncern to the group, they can consider together which ones should 
© explored first and how. The resulting programs may prove help- 
ul as well as interesting especially when use of imagination and 
“reative ability is encouraged. 


SUMMARY 
i Group guidance with respect to life functions or common needs 
A Senerally considered an objective in all classes, but it is commonly 


i ry ; i 
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made a special or major objective in some classes and in the home 
room. To serve effectively as a group-guidance milieu, the class 
or home room must have certain characteristics. 

There needs to be an atmosphere of freedom, security, accept- 
ance, and understanding so that the students will feel increasingly 
free to be themselves—to say what they really think and feel rather 
than what they believe they are expected to say or think it safe to 
say. They need to have an important part in setting goals and 
standards, in selecting study topics and learning tasks, and in plan- 
ning and directing the learning activities. Otherwise, the demo- 
cratic process may not get very far, and the students may make little 
use of their creative powers. a 

To borrow Spears’ 3? comment on education, group guidance is 
a serious business, but this need not deny its being a pleasant and 
stimulating business.” It can be made stimulating by focusing 0n 
matters of common concern and significance to the group members 
and by making the planning and directing of learning activities a 
cooperative undertaking. Learning experiences should include co- 
operative evaluation as well as cooperative planning. To be most 
helpful, evaluation should focus on gains and progress. 

To fulfill his role well, the teacher needs the interest that comes 
with sharing in the planning of the over-all program. He needs 
the confidence that comes with adequate training and with help 
from considerate, competent leaders. He needs the stimulation 
that comes with freedom to experiment, explore, and display both 
skill and imagination. 

The problem-solving approach is stressed in most group-guidance 
Programs. When this approach is adopted in dealing with inter- 
ruptions in the peaceful coexistence of students, the students’ gains 
in understanding may lead to a decrease in such incidents. How- 
ever, as Wilson and Collins?‘ caution, “as is true at the international 
level, this expectation is not always realized.” 

z Harold Spears, The Teacher and Curriculum Planning, p. 99. Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1951. 
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12 Student Government 


There are different areas of student government in a school or 
college—the classroom, the grade or class group, the boys’ and the 
girls’ leagues, the clubs, the other nonclass organizations, and the 
total student body. When the aims in one group or area confliet 
with those in another, confusion, frustration, and conflict usually 
result. 

The basic objective in providing student government is, by ap- 
plying the democratic processes in school situations vital to students, 
to help students learn the values of democratic living and to make 
democracy a real and dynamic process of the present rather than 
some abstraction to be encountered in the future. Some other ob- 
jectives often stressed in the literature are (1) to help students de- 
velop a sense of social creativity as well as social responsibility; 
(2) to help them develop the interests, understandings, and skills 
involved in good leadership and good followership; and (3) to 
help them achieve the democratic attitudes and cooperative be- 
havior patterns needed in contributing to the common good, dealing 
effectively with group problems, and reaching satisfactory group 
decisions. 

These aims are sometimes forgotten; or they are not understood 
sufficiently well to be sought continuously, conscientiously, and with 
enthusiasm. Sometimes they are not reflected in the outcomes be- 
cause they are really not the motivating factors but are aims that 
are accepted or professed after student government is initiated for 
other reasons. The real motives may be to give a democratic tinge 
to a rather authoritarian situation or to relieve the faculty of some 
duties that can be shifted to students or to be doing what the “mod- 
ern” or “progressive” school is supposed to be doing. When such 
purposes are the real ones underlying provision for student gover?” 
ment, teachers and administrators usually do not take student gov- 
ernment very seriously. They tend to tolerate it rather than accept 
it as serving an important educational need. Because they lack 
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faith in the students’ ability to meet the challenges of student gov- 
ernment, they do not expect much to be accomplished. 

Such lack of faith makes students, as well as teachers, cynical re- 
garding student government. Hence, in some schools students see 
it as little more than window dressing and a form of faculty de- 
ception, They may go along with the teachers in making believe 
that the school has student government, but few have any real illu- 
sions on the subject. One check* of student opinion, for example, 
brought the following statements from four students, who seemed 


to express the views of many others. 


Government by the students is merely a puppet government, directly 
carrying out the will of the faculty and indirectly, the needs of the 
Students. 

Teachers have the upper hand and use it “in our behalf.” 

It is a trick used by the teachers to get us kids to mind child psy- 
chology, 

Seems to be an organ or control of the teachers with which they run 
the school in any way they want to. This is true in some respects but 
Not in all for the students do run some of the school government, but not 
much, 


Many administrators and teachers are not aware that they display 
lack of confidence. Students, however, find clear evidence in such 
Practices as the faculty’s (1) supervising student government affairs 
too closely, (2) controlling selection of officers by setting require- 
ments in terms of scholastic achievement, faculty approval of can- 
didates, and the like, (3) arbitrarily using the veto power, and (4) 
Siving students considerable responsibility in the area of monitorial 
and janitorial services but very little in other areas more important 
to students. 

Under such negative conditions students may develop as little 
respect for student government as many adults have for civic gov- 
ernment in a boss-ridden community. They see little point in vot- 
128 when they know that candidates are hand picked, and they feel 
!ttle interest in what is going on in the government when they 

Now they have little or no voice. It is not at all unlikely that the 
“Pathetic, negative civic behavior of many adults stems in part from 
en experiences with student government during the formative 
Years. Failure to exercise the right of franchise, skepticism regard- 
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ing the possibilities of good government, overreadiness to criticize 
all officeholders, and unwillingness to seek public office may be 
more a result of school training than we care to think. 


HOW MUCH STUDENT POWER? 


The reports on surveys of student opinion indicate that few stu- 
dents expect to “run” a student government without any help or 
supervision from the faculty. While most seem to feel that faculty 
aid is needed, they make it clear that they think the role of the 
faculty leader or sponsor should be that of adviser and not dictator. 
Some stress that teachers should have a voice too, that is, should 
have the right to make suggestions and proposals but should do so 
forthrightly and not have their ideas put before a student executive 
or legislative group as though they originated with the students. 
Avoiding deceptions and domination will, in the opinion of many 
students, help to prevent student government from becoming 2 
farce. 

It is natural for students to wish to exercise control over student 
affairs, for to have a hand in the decisions and actions which affect 
one’s life is a basic want. Satisfaction of this need involves increas- 
ing the amount of internal or group control and decreasing the 
amount of external or faculty control. In the words of Hall: 


Domination by mutual helpfulness can be either autocratic or demo- 
cratic. If the outer controls are released as the inner controls are de- 
veloped the atmosphere will become wholly democratic. Democracy 
does not mean no power and no authority—that is anarchy—and one 0 
the gravest mistakes we make in democratic control is to give respo” 
sibilities without authority. Autocracy is founded on fear, but within a 
democratic atmosphere there is no fear—no fear of being misunderstood, 
no fear of losing status, no fear of telling about our problems and diffi- 


culties, no fear of admitting our errors, and no fear of expressing dit- 
ferences. 


Student government involves giving students not only power and 
authority but also the right to make errors within reason. Students 
need an opportunity to profit from errors made in learning while 
doing. Protecting them from error through too close supervision 


®D. M. Hall, The Dynamics of Discussion, p. 7. Danville, Ill: The Inter- 
state Printers and Publishers, 1950. 
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may keep them from identifying their problems and learning how 
to cope with them. Also, an adviser’s displaying lack of confidence 
in the students’ ability to manage student affairs makes the students 
reluctant to reveal their difficulties, unwilling to admit their errors, 

and afraid to analyze the consequences of their decisions. 
_ Students want authority, but few really expect or desire unlim- 
ited power. What they most want is not to have their involvement 
in school management restricted to superficial, routine tasks. They 
want to solve genuine problems and to make important decisions. 
Some school problems that are shouldered by the faculty belong to 
students; they would gladly take them on if allowed to do so. Too 
many student councils are frustrated by being expected to assume 
Considerable responsibility and control in areas important to teach- 
ers and other adults in the community and at the same time not 
being allowed to exercise very much control in areas definitely im- 
Portant to students. They appreciate the importance of such respon- 
sibilities as maintaining order in cafeteria and corridors, keeping 
Stounds and buildings clean, gaining public support for a school- 
Pond election, and putting on a radio program to help with the 
Community Chest drive; but they also consider important such 
tesponsibilities as selecting records for the jukebox, planning a tal- 
ent show, and hiring a dance band. They want more control over 
TA matters; for they will be appraised by their peers on the basis 
agai in the second group of activities as much as, if not more 

ir on their success in the first group. 
cil n administrator or adviser finds it difficult to tell a student coun- 
exactly where student government power begins and ends. 
Tobably few council members expect a high degree of specificity, 
ut they do want something more definite than vague general state- 
dents, about their being “responsible for maintaining a good stu- 
Stade ife, They would like the faculty to be as definite regarding 
reat; nt-government control over such things as the noontime n 
Cm onal program as they are regarding such things as keeping the 
Ste clean and policing the corridors. 

en i‘ better to increase the authority and power of a ge 
iva groups gradually as they demonstrate zespansih e use 0 
r than it is to give them very much power at the beginning, 


“SPecially when the limits of power are rather vaguely defined. It 


S * 
important that administrators and teachers be honest regarding 
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the students’ part in school management. What Benezet? says of 
the college applies also to the lower schools. 


Perhaps the most important part in all this is that the college deal with 
student participation in government in honest terms. Better to have a 
college where the administration asserts its complete authority over cer- 
tain matters, and makes it plain to the students where their voice be- 
gins and ends, than to have a college advertising student Ga 
of operations over which the administration actually has no intention © 
releasing control. The crux may come in the willingness or unwillingness 
of the administration to have certain decisions democratically arrived at, 
which sometimes means decisions other than those which the adminis- 
tration itself would have chosen. On no other basis can there be consist- 
ency in the teaching of those particular moral values at that college. 


Because a major objective is to give students democratic expe 
riences through student government, some people doubt that it is 
wise to provide for the veto by faculty or administrator. But, be- 
cause the veto power is employed in democratic societies and stu- 
dents are sometimes handicapped by lack of experience or maturity, 
others think that not to provide the veto is unwise. It is probably 
the way in which the veto is used rather than the veto itself that 
students find frustrating. When it is used rarely and reluctantly 
and only after conferences with student groups, the veto is not 
likely to be a cause of serious discontent. Overuse and arbitrary 
use of the veto make student officers afraid to act on their own an 
more sensitive to faculty wants than to student interests and needs. 

Restrictions on student government power are more readily ac 
cepted when fully explained than when imposed more or less arbi- 
trarily or when the explanations offered are of the belittling type 
—students are “not showing good judgment” or “planning to do 
things that will jeopardize the school’s reputation” or “too imma- 
ture.” If the faculty adviser permits free expression of opinions; 
does not cut off discussions of views contrary to his, and does not 
try to dominate the group in some other way, he will most likely be 
consulted when the group is considering action out of the ordinary> 
the wisdom of which may be in doubt. 

If the adviser thinks that certain plans will arouse criticism if car- 
ried out, he can remind the students that, like the faculty, they 7° 


°Louis T. Benezet, “Guidance in Moral and Spiritual Values,” in M. = 
Hardee (ed.), Counseling and Guidance in General Education, p. 94. Ne 
York: The World Book Company, 1955. 
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doubt feel concern for maintaining the good name of the school, 
recommend that they delay decision until they have a chance to 
check public opinion on the matter, and suggest that they canvass 
adults as well as students. When the adults whose opinions are 
checked include the students’ parents as well as PTA officers and 
faculty members, many students will modify their views if they find 
them poorly supported by those whose judgment they respect. 

One junior college president finds that sometimes a new student 
body president wants to consult him before each student council 
Meeting. He assumes that some do this because the practice was 
followed at their high schools to ensure the council’s not doing any- 
thing that the principal might oppose or veto. He invariably urges 
the student leader not to consult him before every council meeting 
but, instead, to go out into the campus highways and byways to 
learn student opinion regarding the matters to be brought up at 
the meeting. There are, he tells him, some “pretty level-headed 
and sober-thinking students” at the college who will give thoughtful 
Consideration to council plans and proposals and, if there are weak 
Spots, will detect and point them out. This administrator sincerely 
believes in the students’ ability to legislate wisely. The students 
feel that he has confidence in them and tend to steer one another 
away from hot-headed action and impulsive decisions. 

The faculty adviser should not function as a director or super- 
Visor, but he should be available to the student president for con- 
‚erences regarding student government projects and problems. It 
IS not, however, generally wise for many such conferences to be 

eld with the student president alone. Others—officers, committee 
chairmen, legislative group members, and the like—should also par- 
ticipate in order to protect the student president from the accusa- 
tion that he is too much under the domination of the adviser and 
!S more interested in pleasing the faculty than in satisfying his con- 
stituents, 

Faculty advisers can help students use their governing powers 
Wisely by serving as sources of information. If information is given 
ig friendly fashion, students find it easy to accept the fact that 
vertain matters are closed to discussion because ot limits imposed 

Y authorities outside the school. A group of college seniors, for 
nample, approached their class adviser for help in resolving a con- 
ict that had arisen in the social committee. The committee mem- 
“tS agreed on having a spaghetti dinner at a college-owned lodge 
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in the nearby woods but disagreed regarding the serving of beer. 
The adviser reminded the group that by state law no alcoholic 
beverage could be served on any state-owned property; and because 
the college was state-owned, the rule applied to its property. Since 
the restriction could not be removed by the college authorities, the 
seniors saw that there was little point in discussing further whether 
beer should be served or not. As one said, that was that. Students 
do not ordinarily waste much time in beating their heads against 
stone walls unless frustrated beyond endurance by being sur- 
rounded by too high walls in the form of rigid, arbitrary, not easily 
defended rules. 


SOME COMMON PROBLEMS 


Organization. Most student bodies enjoying student government 
have a constitution that outlines the type of student government 
organization to be provided. Some faculty advisers encourage the 
committee charged with drafting a constitution to take as its model 
the Federal Constitution and to follow it as closely as possible. 
Usually, however, a simpler form of organization is needed, espe 
cially at the beginning. Many schools find that a plan calling for 
three or four major officers, a unicameral legislative body, and a 
few standing committees provides all the organization needed. An 
elaborate plan calling for two legislative branches, a large cabinet, 
and many committees makes the organization rather unwieldy and 
tends to foster control by cliques, competition for status, and divided 
efforts. 

To provide all students an opportunity to seek direct participation 
through election to membership in the legislative and executive 
councils, the meetings of such groups should be held at a time more 
or less convenient to all students. In the elementary and secondary 
schools this usually means that the meetings must be scheduled on 
school time. In some schools such groups meet daily or two oF 
three times a week, and the class programs of the members are 
arranged to permit attendance at the meetings without loss in class- 
work. 

Representation. All students should feel adequately represented 
in the student legislative body. This situation seems more difficult 
to achieve in colleges than at the lower school levels. Some col- 
lege students belong to several groups that elect representatives tO 
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the student council, whereas others may be represented by only the 
delegate(s) elected at large. In elementary and secondary schools 
a more nearly equitable representation may be achieved through 
having the council members elected from classroom or home-room 
groups, core groups, classes that meet at a particular period of the 
day, or the like. 

In a study! of student opinion, which involved some 2,000 stu- 
dents, many stressed that student government is “not for just some 
Students” but for all students regardless of race, color, creed, or 
scholastic achievement. “It is,” as one boy said, “for the not so 
Smart as well as the smart ones, for the shy as well as the ones with 
much social know-how, for the ones with little or no spending 
money in their jeans as well as the ones with plenty of money to 
jingle.” Many students did not feel represented on the councils 
because of restrictions in terms of scholastic average and “good 
citizenship” and too much control by the faculty or a few privileged 
Students, 

Some students bitterly resent student council membership re- 
quirements in terms of scholastic average, particularly when the 
requirement is as high as a “B” average. The majority of students, 
they point out, have an average of “C” or less; and those who op- 
Pose any scholastic requirement insist that “D” students have as 
Much right to representatives from their group as have the “A, 

» and “C” students. They maintain that council membership 
should not be made a reward for scholastic success any more than 
membership in Congress should be made a reward for business suc- 
Cess, 

The students are correct in thinking that having a certain scholas- 
tic average does not guarantee a candidate’s having the skills re- 
Wired for effective performance as a council member and in deny- 
ing that a “D” student cannot function effectively in such an office. 

Student whose scholastic achievement is below average may be 
Well informed regarding student wants and needs and fully able to 
interpret the views of his constituents to faculty and fellow students. 

Restrictions in terms of citizenship frustrate and anger many 
800d school citizens as well as many poor ones. Some good citi- 
zens find in such restrictions evidence of the faculty's lack of con- 

ence in their ability to select leaders wisely. Some poor ee 
“ee the requirements as proof that the teachers are against them 


‘ 
Warters, op. cit. 
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and so feel that there is no use in trying or there is a need to fight 
back. The apathy and resistance resulting from discouragement 
and resentment often give way to hope and cooperation when poor 
school citizens are given an opportunity to work with good school 
citizens on problems of school management and student life. In 
some correctional schools, for example, the practice of letting boys 
and girls share in school management has helped to make good al 
zens out of some poor ones.” The same thing can take place in 
schools established primarily for developmental rather than correc- 
tional purposes. 

Students want their leaders to feel responsible to them. Like 
Brady,® they consider it a “miscarriage of democracy” when their 
officers and representatives act as though they feel accountable only 
to close friends and the faculty. They view as little more than 
“rubber stamps” the council members who feel responsible pri- 
marily to teachers, keep their constituents poorly informed of coun- 
cil proceedings, and do not give them an opportunity to make 
known their views. In such a situation able student leaders may 
refuse to seek nominations for student government offices because 
they are unwilling to play such anomalous roles. 

Student Government Functions. In the opinion of many teachers 
the chief function of the student executive and legislative councils 
is to help the faculty to maintain a clean, smooth-running school 
and to raise school standards, academic and otherwise. In the 
opinion of many students the councils’ chief function is to help 
make school a pleasant place in which to play as well as to work. 
In working together, the two groups may find the objectives of each 
becoming the goals of the other. As students share more and more 
responsibility for school management and solution of real problems, 
they think increasingly more in terms of school improvement. At- 
tractive grounds and clean buildings become important to them; 
and maintaining a school environment conducive to good relations 
among students, as well as between students and faculty, becomes 
increasingly important to teachers. 

Faculty aims with regard to student government should be edu- 
cational rather than administrative. While good student govern- 


®For one example see John T. Robinson, “Students and Faculty Work to 


Improve Life in School,” The Journal of Educational Sociology, 1948, 21:517- 
526. 


° Elizabeth H. Brady, “Education for Leadership,” The Journal of Educa- 
tional Sociology, 1948, 21:512. 
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ment does contribute to the smooth running of a school, this, as 
stated in a publication of the New York Board of Education," 
should be a “pleasant by-product” rather than an aim. This by- 
product most likely results where teachers and students experience 
joint responsibility for school management and have mutual respect 
for one another’s good intentions, sincerity, and capacity. 

The functions or services that student councils seem most fre- 
quently concerned with are providing programs of social or recrea- 
tional activities, sponsoring student publications, assisting in the 
orientation of new students, putting on assembly programs, budget- 
ing and administering activity funds, participating in interschool 
conferences, cooperating in school-community projects (social, cul- 
tural, and philanthropic), building school spirit, and arranging stu- 
dent exchanges with schools in this and other countries. 

Student Court. Both teachers and students differ among them- 
selves regarding the need or desirability for a student court. Some 
look upon it as highly desirable. Others strongly oppose it, stating 
that to have some students sit in judgment over others does both 
the ones judging and the ones being judged more harm than good. 
Moreover, those who advocate having a student court disagree re- 
garding its major function. Some say that it should be to catch 
and punish wrongdoers; others, that it should be to prevent rule 
violations and to keep problem behavior from developing or be- 
coming serious. The principal argument against the first point of 
view seems still the one offered by Kelley* in 1941. In dealing with 
Wrongdoers, members of the student court, Kelley said, are not able 
‘o employ counseling techniques because they lack the skill and 
Understanding needed. They are, however, able to employ the 

awling out” technique and can probably do it as well as or better 
than any principal or teacher. It is doubtful, however, that this 
technique ever really “resolved a conflict or promoted a child’s wel- 
fare,” The student court, Kelley concluded, is not likely either to 
rise to the level of the best adult technique” in dealing with rule ` 

teakers or “to sink below the worst adult technique.” 

In schools where the second point of view (emphasis upon pre- 
Vention ) prevails, the court may operate more as a “friendship 


P ` Quoted in M. D. Woolf and J. A. Woolf, The Studeni sed Program, 
+ 80. New York: M ‚Hill Book Company, Inc., 1953. : 
"Earl C Kelley an Cooperation: A Report of Student Government in 

{Eh Schools p 9. New York: National Self-government Committee, Inc., 
A arch, 1941. -J 
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council” or an “adjustment council” than as a group of judges. 
“Problem students” are summoned or invited to meet with the 
council members to talk over their behavior so that the council may 
help them to “see things differently.” This plan permits the wrong- 
doer to feel the strength of the peer group’s disapproval and per- 
mits the group to learn that methods other than punitive measures 
are effective for getting recalcitrant members to become coopera- 
tive. 

In some schools similar guidance of students by students is pro- 
vided through a “friendship committee” that is in no way related 
to a student court. In many schools where student council goals 
include “a school friendly,” all council members are expected to 
help “off beam” students by functioning as friends rather than as 
critical or punitive officials. To help such students meet their need 
for affiliation or satisfy their desire for attention is considered a 
responsibility of all students and of student council members in 
particular. This type of activity receives in the literature much 
stronger support than does the traditional student court. As Van 
Pool? says: “The student council has far higher purposes and ob- 
jectives than the detection, apprehension, and punishment of wrong- 
doers. The student council has a wonderful Opportunity to build 
good will, create better citizens, and teach many of the first prin- 
ciples of right living.” 

To illustrate his point, Van Pool tells how positive action was 
taken in one school where stealing had become a major problem.’ 


The change came when the student council was asked to see what it 
could do. Up to this time, the usual adult, faculty devices had been 
used: warnings, threats, guards, and all the other devices which made it 
a game with those who were causing the trouble—and they were win- 
ning. 

The student council asked for permission to hold an assembly for stu- 
dents only. No faculty members were permitted to go into this meet- 
ing, which lasted all morning. From that day on, the principal in- 
formed me, there has been no stealing in his school. He does not know 
what happened in that meeting, but he surmises, and I agree with him; 
that the students, under the leadership of their elected student-council 
members, thrashed the whole situation out among themselves. Some- 
how or other, it was possible for those in charge to change the state of 

"Gerald M. Van Pool, “Student Court vs. Student Council Policy,” The 
Clearing House, 1949, 23:400. 

” Thid., pp. 399-400. 
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mind of those people who were doing the stealing. It was not done by 
force. That had been tried by the faculty and had failed. It was an 
example of control from within. As soon as the students decided to 
Control themselves and to impose a form of self-discipline, the matter 
was settled. There was no punishment and no threat of punishment. 


“Communication. In the survey referred to above many respond- 
ents stated that students should be better informed about student 
Sovernment—its objectives, functions, services, operating proce- 
dures, and the like. Some who did not make this point might well 
have done so because they began with such statements as, “I can’t 
Say much because I do not understand student government,” or “I 

OW very little about our student government but think. . . .” 

Some who said that students in general know too little about 
their student governments offered good suggestions for improving 
the situation through student handbooks, units on student govern- 
Ment in social studies, special assembly programs, forums, and the 
like. The students of one school recommended that other schools 
follow their practice of having each year at least one council meet- 
ing held during assembly period so that all students might observe 

e executive or legislative group at work. 
, Even in schools where all council meetings are open to anyone 
terested in observing what takes place, some provision should be 
Made for regularly informing students regarding council proposals, 
Plans, and actions. In some schools shortly after each meeting 
Council members are given time in home room or class in which to 
"eport to students, In other schools the only reports given are those 
Made through the school newspaper or posted on some bulletin 
Sard, perhaps one reserved for student-government use. 

Students wish not only to be kept informed regarding student- 
Sovernment matters but also to have a voice through voting and 
rough other ways as well. They want a ehance to express their 
ews and to offer recommendations. They want an opportunity 
i Vote on or instruct their representatives how to vote on certain 
‘Sues, Open discussion of important, controversial matters in 
Class, home room, or assembly meetings of the town-hall type helps 
oh Tepresentatives to learn the views of their constituents and helps 
thog stituents to appraise their wants and a to 
© of other subgroups and of the student body as . 

o understand, accept, and support student-government objec- 
©, teachers also need to be informed regarding student-govern- 
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ment purposes and kept informed regarding plans and activities. 
In some schools student-faculty communication and cooperation is 
strengthened by the practice of having both faculty and student 
council meetings open to students and faculty alike. The only ex- 
ception is the faculty meeting in which the cases of particular stu- 
dents are considered; by student council request these meetings are 
usually closed to students. Actually few teachers other than the 
faculty advisers attend student council meetings, and not many 
students take time to go to faculty meetings, but the very fact that 
they can attend does much to dispel distrust and to build faculty- 
student confidence. 

The practice of open meetings helps the members of each group 
—students and faculty—to be open-minded in examining the views 
of the other and willing to give thoughtful consideration to sugges- 
tions and recommendations from members of the other group- 
Should, for example, the student council recommend to the faculty 
that they seek funds from the school board for additional athletic 
equipment, this action is not interpreted as the students’ attempting 
to meddle in affairs outside their control or their trying to tell the 
school board how the tax money should be spent. Nor is it viewed 
as the students’ being unwilling to use activity funds for things that 
they want but hope others will buy. The teachers give the recom- 
mendation serious thought, for they may know that the equipment 
will be used for class as well as nonclass use and some of the equip- 
ment currently being similarly used for dual purposes should per- 
haps have been purchased by the school board and not the students. 

Likewise, when the faculty suggests to the student-government 
executive group that it recommend to the student legislative group 
approval of funds for support of a community concert series, the 
students do not view it as the faculty’s trying to force “long hair 
music” on them or the teachers’ trying to tell them how to spend 
their money. Instead, they see it as the faculty’s trying to give 
them a chance to hear good music at a reduced cost and their 
helping them to provide a varied activity program. Good com- 
munication contributes immeasurably to teamwork and cooperation: 

Campaigns and Elections. Some school campaigns and elections 
have high entertainment value but very little in terms of citizenship 
training. While the teachers watch with amusement, dismay, ° 
indifference, the students put on cheap imitations of national cam“ 
paigns. They plaster the school inside and out with extravagant 
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posters and toss handbills everywhere. Accompanied by cheering 
managers, the candidates circulate among the electorate, trying to 
outshout and outpromise one another. 

Many students enjoy the noise and fanfare, but many others 
strongly disapprove. They think that campaigns and elections 
should be taken seriously. They point out that clever or amusing 
campaign speeches or even the ability to make a good speech does 
not necessarily qualify a candidate for a particular office. They 
Stress that candidates should be elected on the basis of merit rather 
than looks, popularity, social status, or some special ability not 
essential to success in the office sought. Discerning students ad- 
vise that the offices be studied to determine the competencies re- 
quired and candidates then be selected on the basis of the job 
analysis so that the right people may be put in the right offices. 

Some administrators report with pride that their schools have 
Set up elaborate registration and voting procedures so that the 
Students may learn how it is done in adult life. They do not report, 
as do some students, that many school citizens fail fo vote because 
they find the procedures too confusing or time-consuming. Regis- 
tering and voting should be made easy. Sufficient time should be 
Provided and the process made as simple as possible so that voting 
Will not be avoided because it is “too much trouble.” 

Control by a Few. Some students complain that in their schools 
Student life is more or less controlled by a privileged few who 
Manage to maintain control by “swapping offices” or keeping in the 
Sood graces of the faculty. “Big shots” on campus use their influ- 
ence to keep themselves and friends in one office after another. 
Teachers directly or indirectly influence students to vote for can- 

idates preferred by them, or they control elections by requiring 
the candidates to have faculty approval or to meet certain standards 
Set by them and perpetuated by students whom teachers more or 
Sss put into office. A 
he situation with regard to faculty control of student elections 
= improving, but survey reports show that there is still too much 
Control in some schools, Miller and Dahl,"* for example, report 
nat among the schools in one state that cooperated in the North 
entral Association 1950-1951 study there were three in which not 
nly the officers but the entire council were appointed by the fac- 


E A, Miller and Samuel Dahl, “A Survey of Student Activity Programs,” 


s 
chool Activities, 1952, 23:275-277. 
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ulty. It is reasonable to assume that whatever power was permitted 
the students was exercised by a relatively small part of the total 
group and probably with more attention to faculty wants than 
student interests. 

Data from the ninth annual report of the National Association of 
Student Councils show that nearly 30 per cent of the schools re- 
porting did not provide for open student elections.!? 


It appears that very often selection of student leaders is a faculty 
responsibility with the student body participating only as a Ei 
stamp.” In some instances a single slate of student candidates is su H 
mitted to the student body. Choice among candidates for various Pi 
sitions is not provided. In other cases two or three candidates for ea 
office are selected by the school faculty, and a ballot is submitted to : E 
student electorate for their preference. In a few very extreme cases the 


principal publishes a list of student officers which he alone has se- 
lected. . . . 


Approximately fifty schools indicated that, while free elections of 
student officers is permitted, candidates are not allowed to present PLN 
forms. The attitude seems to be that the only program that can actua y 
be accomplished is that upon which the school administration decides; 
therefore, student platforms serve no useful purpose. 


A large number of the schools that reported their election prac 
tices enumerated the qualifications for student officers. “Scholar; 
ship requirements top the list. Requirements range from an all ‘A 
average to ‘no failing grades.’ It should be said, however, that one 
hundred five participating schools require a grade average of ‘B’ or 
better to qualify for student office. In relatively few instances was 
there no scholastic requirement.” 13 

Lack of understanding and trust by teachers and control by & 
small group of students arouse resentment and cause many students 
to take little or no part in student government. These four ear 
nesses—lack of understanding of the basic objectives, lack of fait 
in students, low student participation, and control by small priv 
leged groups—Faunce™ found to be the major weaknesses of D 
school activity programs during the early 1950s. Later reports do 
not indicate much change in the situation. 

* Donald I. Wood, “Current Student Election Practices,” Student Life, 1953, 
20(3):14-15. 

8 Ibid. 


5 » siew 
“R. C. Faunce, “Schools for Adolescents: Nonclass Experiences,” Reviet 
of Educational Research, 1953, 24:67-69. 
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TRAINING IN THE SELECTION OF LEADERS 


4 Questionable Method. Some students, as Brady" says, are hand- 
icapped in developing sound concepts of leadership by some 
unsound practices fostered in their schools. Including some al- 
ready considered, the unsound practices are as follows: (1) making 
academic achievement or the IQ an important gauge of leadership 
whether relevant or not (appointing a student color-bearer, for ex- 
ample, because he is good in English rather than because he can 
do the job well or needs the training involved); (2) reserving the 
highest leadership positions for boys; (3) letting student leaders 
develop “bossy” ways of carrying out their functions; (4) blaming 
the people involved for failure when the “processes or lack of know- 

Ow may have been responsible”; (5) perpetuating stereotypes re- 
garding job requirements (making, for example, the ability to speak 
Well or skill in parliamentary procedure the chief qualification for 
Student body president); (6) assuming leadership to be the exclu- 
Sive attribute of certain individuals and therefore permitting and 
even urging a limited number of students to seek leadership posi- 
tions; (7) limiting leadership functions to managerial and disci- 
Plinary services; (8) making democratic elections a farce or ritual 

Y controlling the selection of leaders through rules made or pro- 
moted by the faculty, instead of helping students to learn through 
job analysis what a particular office requires. 

Such practices may sometimes be followed because the teachers 
themselves do not understand what is involved in leadership and 
So may work for the continuance of such practices because they 
Sincerely believe that they are good practices. One junior high 
School teacher, for example, outlines a plan that she clearly thinks 
would help students learn to elect good leaders, whereas it would 
namper them. The situation that brought the problem into focus 
ìn this school was the faculty’s lowering the scholastic average re- 
quired for candidates to student office from “B” to “C” in order not 
to reject good leaders by requiring above-average scholarship. The 
teacher reports:1° “Havoc resulted. Decreasing the requirements 
Paved the way to the worst year we’d ever experienced. With 
uncanny accord the students swept into office the best-looking boy 

a Brady, op. cit., pp. 508-511. 


* Florence B. Greenberg, “Why Don’t They Elect Leaders?” The Journal 
of the Florida Education Association, 1956, 34(3):6. 
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athlete and the prettiest girl in the school. Amiable but totally 
inadequate officers were the result.” 

The main reason why havoc resulted may be revealed as the 
author outlines her proposal for helping students to elect good 
leaders. According to her plan, grade requirements are to be kept 
high. “Loafers” are to be eliminated by having the teachers of 
every candidate rate him (or her) on a scale containing such items 
as “usually starts to work at once,” “fulfills outside assignments on 
or before time,” “completes his work without allowing himself to 
be distracted,” and “has suggested new and worthwhile projects or 
ways to attack the subject matter and make it more interesting. 
All students are to be shown the rating scale months before elec- 
tion time so that they may have a chance to prove themselves 
worthy. The ratings on a particular candidate are to be gone over 
by the adviser of the group involved and two other teachers so that 
the three may “glean the chaff from the wheat.” Final selection is 
to be made after the adviser interviews each candidate to make 
certain that “no misunderstanding or misery results” because “every 
school experience should be geared toward the students’ growth 
and development.” 


Other descriptive accounts of school practices indicate that other 


teachers support such plans in the sincere belief that it is the best 
way to help students learn to choose good leaders. Actually such 
a plan deprives students of important learning experiences because 
the students are told for whom to vote rather than taught how to 
identify leaders and to evaluate candidates in terms of specific cri- 
teria for specific offices. The method is highly autocratic. The 
criteria are faculty-imposed and not always relevant. For some 
leadership jobs academic interest, effort, and success are criterid 
as arbitrary and irrelevant as popularity is an irrelevant criterio” 
for others. For some leadership jobs, such as that of master ° 
ceremonies at the father-son banquet, popularity may be a more 
appropriate criterion than academic success. 

It is true that, when teachers suddenly take their hands off the 
controls, students may make some very poor choices when free tO 
elect whom they please. Sometimes in a gesture of contempt they 
deliberately put into office their least qualified members because: 
doubting the teachers’ sincerity and resenting their own lack © 
freedom in the past, they look upon the new pattern as being only 
“some more window dressing.” And, of course, many see somé 
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good-looking athletes and pretty girls as possessing en leader- 
ship qualities important to students and perhaps not fully appre- 
ciated by teachers. 

P lnu Practice. To select leaders wisely, students need 3 
learn how to determine the requirements for particular offices an 
then nominate candidates who seem to have the skills and charac- 
teristics that their job analyses indicate to be needed. are ne 
tice helps students to think of leaders less as top people or boss : 
and more as persons able to help their groups identify i - 
problems, make plans, and find best ways for putting plans in 
action, 

Helping students to evaluate leadership in terms of “u a 
of a group’s performance as well as in terms of its poa a ee 

elps students to recognize the importance of such poe? ee 
ability to establish rapport with a variety of ‚people, to . = 
dence and respect of others, to relate positively to . =. x = 
Prove the group’s social climate, to widen the field of par A 
y inducing others to take part and by introducing pg = 
to foster tolerance on the part of some toward others, o è < 
one’s emotions, and not to inflict feelings of pessimism, anxiety, 
'scouragement on others. . 

Helping students to analyze the demands of a specific sib 
Appraise the nominees in terms of their abilities to mee cm 
Quirements of the office, and to develop relevant paar sa 
clude the human relations skills helps students to eae en 
accept many leadership concepts stressed in the gehe = ae 
this book—that leadership varies with the a ha : Sei 
vidual may qualify for leadership in one situation u > 
Other, that leadership involves a variety of roles, tha : we = 
earned, and that it cannot be identified with any a = i a on 
àa high IQ, or skill in parliamentary procedure. pa = A fn 

ined with evaluation of leaders in office help stu 7 > appre 
“late the importance of the ability to achieve ag m se 
Telations, to foster participation and exchange, to = ei 
inking and group action, and to release group me ep 
Pusly, these skills must be important to teachers 
€P students to set a high value on them. ; E 
students are accustomed to having the election o 


idates, the change 
trolled by arbitrary requirements imposed on candidates, g 


: itici ive think- 
toa More democratic system that requires critical, reflective 
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ing on the part of voters cannot be made suddenly. Because train- 
ing takes time, it may be well to begin at the lower levels—in the 
classroom, home room, or club groups. As the students develop in 
the small groups the understandings and skills needed in determin- 
ing job requirements, selecting criteria, and evaluating the per- 
formances of those whom they put into office, they should be given 
greater Freedom in nominating and electing officers in larger groups, 
such as the boys’ and girls’ leagues and the total student body. 
Obviously, efforts to help the students learn to select their lead- 
ers wisely must be continuous, However, once the large majority 
of students have acquired the understandings and skills required 
in making job analyses, setting criteria, evaluating performances, 
etc., helping incoming students of the following years to acquire 
similar understandings and skills becomes relatively easy. If the 
“old students” approve the plan and believe it better than other 
plans tried previously, they will assume considerable responsibility 
for helping the new students understand, use, and appreciate it. 
The incoming students of any year will (if they continue in school) 
be among the old students of the following year who will orient the 


new ones of that year. Continuous efforts of the students thus re- 
inforce continuous efforts of the faculty. 


INSERVICE TRAINING OF LEADERS 


On-the-job Training. There is a variety of leadership roles in 
student government, and students should never be ruled out of 
these roles because of their economic status or cultural condition. 
Furthermore, those who have not yet developed the qualities needed 
should have an Opportunity to acquire the necessary training 


é i however, should not be passed around arbi- 
trarily. It is not wise, for example, to rule that nobody may serve 
a second term in some office as long as someone in the group has 
not yet served in it or a similar office. This was a mistake made in 
some schools that cooperated in the American Council on Education 
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Project in Intergroup Education. It is described by Brady!" as 
another “miscarriage of democracy.” 


In such cases, the attempt to distribute chances may lead to each 

child being given the opportunity to be chairman, president, or monitor, 
regardless of personal qualifications or related experiences. Regular 
élections are institated, bat no child is allowed to be nominated or 
elected twice as long as some children have never held office at all. The 
practical outcome is that already identified leaders are usually chosen 
first, as long as the list holds out; then others are chosen whom no one 
particularly wants, simply because it is their turn. These unwanted 
leaders may not find the given position one in which they can function 
effectively, and, not commanding the co-operation and respect of their 
fellows, do not gain recognition for being able to function well. Like 
the leaders selected by teachers, they have been artificially imposed and 
their positions granted as concessions to an abstract idea. The true 
leadership, in such cases, usually continues to be exercised by another 
child. It is clear that not every child will find the same positions most 
fruitful for interacting with others or leading out. 


It is desirable to encourage students to seek minor offices before 
they try for major ones, but this too should not be a faculty-imposed 
rule, On their own students come to appreciate the value of on- 
the-job training through office holding and yet not look upon pre- 
vious experience as being in itself a reason for electing a particular 
person to office. They learn the importance of examining his 
record—of considering the quality of his on-the-job performance. 

Leadership Class. Some schools organize special classes to pro- 
vide leadership training for the members of the student-government 
executive and legislative groups, and some open the class to other 
interested students who are officers or named leaders (committee 
chairmen, usually) of other organizations. Class learning may be 
measured by written examinations, and credit may be given toward 
graduation for successful completion of the leadership course. In 
such classes the students generally study the purposes of student 
government and other student activities, parliamentary law, leader- 
ship responsibilities, common leadership problems, and the like." 

In some schools the student council members form the class 


"Brady, op. cit, p: BHL 

Fa ae Pk T. Reaves, “Why Have a Student Council Class?” 
School Activities, 1956, 27:287-288; and Bernice Wester, “The Student Coun- 
cil as a Class,” School Activities, 1956, 27:259-260. 
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group, and council meetings are class meetings. Some class ses- 
sions are used for committee meetings; and all sessions are devoted 
to student government matters or study of leadership functions, 
problems, and skills. Replies to the ninth annual report question- 
naire of the National Association of Student Councils showed that 
for most leadership classes the core was five topics:1% “(1) parlia- 
mentary procedure, (2) qualities of good leaders, (3) aims and ob- 
jectives of the student council, (4) responsibilities of leadership, 
and (5) organizing student activities through the student council. 
Some other frequently listed topics were “(1) raising money, (2) 
assembly conduct, (3) school housekeeping, (4) smoking problem, 
(5) problems of adolescence, (6) personal appearance, (7) racial 
discrimination, (8) profitable recreation versus amusement, (9) let- 
ter writing, (10) personality, (11) voice and public speaking, and 
(12) article writing.” 

Many students find leadership classes very helpful, but their use 
for student council members only or primarily raises two questions: 
First, should not all students rather than only the ones elected to 
office receive such training in class groups? Second, when student 
council members meet as class groups and the class is part of the 
regular curriculum receiving credit toward the diploma, is there 
not a strong possibility that the student council may become too 
faculty-dominated and not sufficiently student-centered? 

Workshops and Camps. Undoubtedly, all students should have 
a chance to learn much that is taught in leadership classes so that 
they may have the training in skills needed to qualify for leadership 
roles. However, students elected or appointed to office may find 
themselves in need of additional information and assistance after 
taking office, They can obtain much of the help needed by ex- 
changing ideas with other officeholders in their own and other 
schools when they come together for short periods of intensive study 
e experienced consultant or specialist. 
The leadership workshops and camps provide this type of learning 
situation. 

The workshop or camp may last from one day to one or more 
weeks. The participants may be student leaders and their advisers 
or student leaders only. The advisers and the leaders may have 
separate workshops or camps, held concurrently or at different 


"Donald I. Wood, “The 


Leadership Class: A Survey of Current Practice,” 
Student Life, 1953, 20 (1):20. 
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times.2° In some states, such as New Mexico, Oklahoma, and 
Texas, state-wide workshops are held more or less regularly for 
student leaders and their faculty advisers, whereas the workshop 
held each fall at Rutgers University is for faculty advisers only. 

The leadership camp differs from the leadership workshop mainly 
in being held at some place away from populated areas and in last- 
ing usually more than one or two days. An excellent example is 
the leadership camp that is held annually at Estes Park, Colorado, 
and is sponsored by the National Association of Secondary-school 
Principals and the All-City Council of the Denver Public Schools.”! 
The participants usually include some 150 carefully.selected stu- 
dents, equally divided between boys and girls, who come from all 
parts of the nation. Specific topics along with some common prob- 
lems and matters of general interest are studied each day through 
large group sessions and small discussion groups. The students 
meet for a general session each morning to hear talks by profes- 
sional consultants on the topic of the day. These talks provide 
much of the background information needed in the small-group 
discussion meetings which follow the general session. 

An important feature of the Estes leadership camp is the five 
“camp councils” that provide the students an opportunity to set up 
Council organizations and to practice the skills studied in their large 
and small group sessions. The camp council activities are similar 
to those of most student councils, including such things as planning 
social activities and writing songs and yells. Many of the campers’ 
recreational activities revolve around the five councils. 


COMMITTEE WORK 


The committee is a practical democratic device that makes for 
fair and easy distribution of work and increases the opportunities 


> For some examples see Ira A. Bogard, “Should We Have a Student Coun- 
eil Workshop?” School Activities, 1955, 27:19-20; E. M. Grassell, “Linden’s 
tudent and Teacher Camp Conference,” The Clearing House, 1952, 26:348- 
350; Margie Harrod, “Arkansas Workshop Rescues Straying Student Councils,” 
he Clearing House, 1951, 95:422-423; F. W. Marder et al., “State Leader- 
ship Camp Is Unique,” School Activities, 1958, 28:273-275; W. S. Sterner, 
“Summer Workshop for Student Leaders,” School Activities, 1958, 29:267-270; 
Donald 1. Wood, “The Student Council Summer Workshop,” Student Life, 1954, 


20(5):14-15. ö 
"G. A. Mathas, “Leadership Training Complements Student Officers, 


School Activities, 1957, 28:267-269. 
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for students to practice and develop leadership skills through ac- 
tively participating in planning and implementing plans. Most 
student-government groups have a number of standing committees 
in addition to the special committees created in connection with 
particular projects. 

For a committee to Operate effectively, it must have a specific 
task and a clear-cut understanding of the work it is to do. In 
many instances a definite time limit should be set for getting the 
work done. The task may be (1) to study or review a particular 
problem and then make recommendations on the basis of the study. 
A committee, for example, may be instructed to investigate a prob- 
lem regarding washroom supplies. Students are complaining be- 
cause there are not always enough soap and paper towels, and the 
administration says that more cannot be provided. The task may 
be (2) to carry out some project for the larger group. A com- 
mittee, for example, may be put in charge of preparing stage 
scenery for a special assembly program. Or the task may be (3) 
to make recommendations and to implement them. A committee, 
for example, may be charged with recommending several plans for 
an assembly program and then with implementing the plan ap- 
proved. In general, it is not good to have the same committee do 
both the recommending and implementing, because too often there 
is confusion regarding who is to do what. 

It is unwise to have more committees than needed. To have 4 
committee mainly because such a committee existed in the past oF 
to create an unneeded committee in order to give membership 
status to students who might not have it otherwise is not helpful. 
Poor training in committee work usually results. The standing com- 
mittees of one school, for example, regularly include a “constitu- 
tion committee,” Periodically this committee meets, and at some 
time during the school year its chairman reports that “no revision 
of the constitution seems needed at this time.” The members know 
that they are not expected to Suggest revisions because none are 
considered needed; so they go to their committee meetings as to 4 
party or for a social visit, They do not go prepared to work, and 
give scant attention to any discussion that may arise regarding the 
constitution. This nonfunctioning committee should be dissolved. 
Should dissatisfaction with the constitution develop at any time, a 
special committee can then be named to consider the problem of 
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revision, or the matter can be dealt with by the group as a whole. 

Also, it is not wise to have so many committees that there is much 
overlapping in their functions. Instead of efficiency and team- 
work, there may be confusion, wasteful duplication, undesirable 
competition, and antagonism. Unless the student council can state 
specifically what the task of a particular committee is, it is doubtful 
that the committee is needed. Each committee (standing or spe- 
cial) should be provided a clear, concise, written statement regard- 
ing its purpose or purposes. ‘And the same statements should not 
be routinely used year after year with standing committees because 
with growth in student government there will be changes in com- 
mittee emphases from one year to another. 

The Treckers®? in their two books addressed to adults stress that 
three things are required for a good committee—the right problem, 
the right process, and the right people. It is true that in adult 
community work we should ordinarily not place on committees any- 
one who lacks the needed interest, information, and skills if we 
wish the committee to function efficiently and effectively. The 
situation is different, however, with young people. In organiza- 
tions composed primarily of young people, it is often desirable to 
have on committees individuals who may not yet qualify as the 
“tight people” and need the experience in order to qualify. It is 
important, of course, that a committee not be made up wholly of 
such beginners if this can be avoided. There should be a good 
balance of experienced and inexperienced members whenever pos- 
sible. It is not always possible with children. 

The way in which a person is named to committee membership 
affects his performance. We can expect the reaction of the person 
who is asked to join a committee because his services are needed 
and his ability respected to be very different from that of the per- 
son who is led to think by the way in which he is notified of com- 
mittee appointment that he is being named largely because every- 
one is supposed to be on at least one committee. 

Like many adults, many students tend to ask people of known 
ability to serve on a number of committees, instead of trying to 
locate able or potentially able workers among their new members. 


2H, B. Trecker and A. R. Trecker, How to Work with Groups, chap. 8. 
New York: Woman’s Press, 1952; A. R. Trecker and H. B. Trecker, Committee 
Common Sense, chap. 1. New York: Association Press, 1954. 
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Many initially inexperienced members prove active, interested, re- 
sponsible workers and democratic in their relations with others. 
When given a chance to put their aptitudes to work, many are soon 
recognized as able workers who should be considered possible com- 
mittee chairmen when new chairmen are needed. 

Working with qualified, experienced committee members helps 
the beginner to understand what it takes to be a good commit- 
tee member. In order to function effectively, according to the 
Treckers,”* committee members need (1) “to be familiar and sym- 
pathetic with the aims and methods of the parent organization, 
(2) to be able to express themselves and to enjoy exchanging ideas 
with others, (3) to have a sense of direction and time and be 
willing to stick to the job at hand, (4) to be receptive and open- 
minded regarding other people’s ideas, (5) to have vision and be 
able to see the present in terms of the future, (6) to seek agreement 
and unity—to be fundamentally cooperative, and (7) to reach de- 
cisions and “face their implications,” 

It is highly desirable that the chairman have such qualifications. 
If he has and if he encourages and even pressures others on the 
committee to share leadership functions with him, the less quali- 
fied members will be stimulated to become better qualified. Some 
student chairmen, like some adult chairmen, believe that if one 
wants a job done well, he must do it himself. They do not under- 
stand or appreciate the importance of providing a broad base of 
participation by distributing the work load widely and doing it in 
such a way as to help committee members to feel trustworthy and 
capable of fulfilling well the responsibilities assigned to them. 
Checking on them in a supervisory manner defeats the purpose. 
Providing stimulation through enthusiastic interest and offers of 
aid helps to achieve it. As the members work together success- 
fully, they become better acquainted with their resources and better 
able to relate to one another on a team basis and become less de- 
pendent on the chairman for leadership. 

At the outset committee members should seek agreement regard- 
ing committee purposes and functions and then take an inventory 
of their assets in terms of their skills, interests, experiences, and 
information. Such a survey helps the group to utilize talents and 
interests in making job assignments. The committee also needs to 
make early decisions regarding time allotments for certain tasks 


= Trecker and Trecker, Committee Common Sense, pp. 24-25. 
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and dates for making progress reports so that they may keep their 
task in focus. 

Ordinarily before the close of a meeting, the committee should 
determine the major agenda items for the next meeting. This task 
should not be left to the chairman to do alone. Moreover, it is 
better that the group rather than the chairman decide which items 
are to have precedence over others when all cannot be covered 
during one meeting. To the chairman can be left such tasks as 
arranging in logical order the items selected for a given meeting and 
maintaining a file of the agenda items for all meetings. 

If committee meetings are held on school time, there will prob- 
ably not be any serious problems regarding good attendance at 
committee meetings. If they are not held on school time, the com- 
mittee will no doubt have to struggle with the attendance problem 
and in doing so should consider the importance of constructive meet- 
ings as well as a convenient time and place for meetings. Sending 
the members written reminders of a meeting, sending them infor- 
mation regarding agenda for the next meeting, letting absent mem- 
bers know that they are missed, and reporting what occurred during 
their absence are more effective for obtaining good attendance than 
such punitive practices as posting a list of absent members, impos- 
ing fines for absence, and threatening to drop members after a 
certain number of absences. 

Productive meetings are important to committee status and 
morale as well as to good attendance. Wasting time, as the 
Treckers®! say, is the biggest single block to committee produc- 
tivity. Time is wasted by members’ reporting late to meetings and 
the chairman’s reviewing almost everything said before they ar- 
tived; by holding lengthy arguments over minor details which can 
Properly be left for the chairman, secretary, or some other member 
to decide; by not acquiring before the meeting information known 
to be needed; by spending time in reading rather than discussing 
reports that can be sent to the members and read by them in ad- 
vance of the meeting; by engaging in such undesirable discussion 
practices as getting “off beam,” relating personal anecdotes, ram- 


bling, and the like. 

The effective committee evalu 
whether it is progressing toward achi 
making efficient use of its resources. 


ates its work periodically to see 
evement of its purposes and 
Tape recording some meet- 


* Ibid., pp. 94-97. 
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ings and making it possible for the members to listen to the record- 
ings alone or as a group help them to appraise their effectiveness 
as a committee. Using check lists of good and bad practices also 
helps them to appraise their strengths and weaknesses, individually 
and as a group. Check lists developed by the members are usually 
more helpful than ones provided by advisers; but, in developing 
their check lists, students often find it helpful to examine some 
offered in the literature. The Treckers25 provide two lists, the first 
of which itemizes undesirable practices: 


Does not listen to what is said and then gets lost in the discussion. 

Cannot or will not think logically and fails to follow the agenda. 

Generalizes from isolated instances or single cases. p 

Personalizes everything that is said and gets hurt feelings if his or 
her ideas are not accepted. y 

Tediously repeats himself three or four times with elaborate detail. 

Excessively “sells” his point of view as being the only one. 

Is grandiose and unrealistic about what can and cannot be done. 

Splits hairs and bogs down in trivial nonessentials. 

Interrupts other people and puts words into their mouths. 

Sits silently sullen and refuses to participate. 

Aggressively takes over the job of the chairman and everyone else. 


The second list describes the practices of the good committee 
member and is in the form of a code of conduct: 


As a member of a committee I will: 

Accept membership only when I feel that I have the time and the 
energy to enable me to do the job well; 

Attend meetings regularly, and when this is impossible, strive to catch 
up on what I have missed; i 

Seek to understand the job assignment of the committee, interpret it 
to others, and work to complete it in the allotted time; 

Participate in the deliberations with preparedness, objectivity, and 
humility; 

Share the time of discussion with other members, and stick to the 
topic; 

Assume responsibility for some of the work assignments of the com- 
mittee when I feel that I have the ability; 

Listen and seek to understand and utilize the ideas of others, many of 
which may be better than mine; 

Help in the making of committee decisions, and support those made 
by the group; 


= Ibid., pp. 108-110. 
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Evaluate my contribution to the committee, and encourage the com- 
mittee as a whole to evaluate its own work. 


Not all evaluation of committee work need be formal or lengthy. 
Using the last five minutes of meeting time for hearing suggestions 
on how the next meeting may be improved usually causes the 
members to look back and consider how they might have functioned 
more effectively. The evaluation discussion helps the members to 
appreciate the importance of interest, enthusiasm, and good ideas 
and helps the chairman to appreciate the importance of displaying 
interest in and respect for all contributions and the need to avoid 
rejecting and depreciating remarks. 

Evaluations should not, however, focus unduly on negative points. 

` It should help the group identify its accomplishments and take 
pride in them and should not encourage it to belittle its achieve- 
ments. When the reason for failure lies outside the group, the 
members should recognize this fact and not take blame for the 
failure. If, for example, a committee fails to complete its formula- 
tion of recommendations regarding a specific project because it 
cannot obtain from the finance committee the information needed 
regarding funds available, it need not feel that it has fallen down 
on the job. If, however, the reason for failure lies within the group, 
it should try to locate and correct the cause. 


EVALUATION OF STUDENT COUNCIL PROGRAM 


The student council, as well as each of its committees, should 
appraise its efforts and the results. If each committee carefully 
evaluates its work, why, some students may ask, need the student 
council evaluate its program? Here are some answers that Tomp- 
kins?‘ gives to the question: 

1. To set down what it accomplished and failed to accomplish. 

2. To appraise the worth of its accomplishments. 

8. To give direction to planning for the next years. 

4. To serve as a record for succeeding student councils. 

5. To focus attention on the student council’s responsibility. 

6. To foster a co-operative spirit among students. 

Work of the Student Council,” in 


rool: A Handbook for Student Coun- 
C.: National Education As- 


“Ellsworth Tompkins, “Evaluating the 
The Student Council in the Secondary Sch 
cils and Their Sponsors, P- 280. Washington, D. 
Sociation, 1955. 
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The evaluation may be carried out by a standing committee a 
by one appointed especially for the purpose. Tompkins sugges s 
that it be carried out in keeping with ten principles that have 
proved effective for evaluation purposes in other areas in education. 
They are as follows: be 

1. Self-evaluation is usually better than evaluation by others 
cause in terms of learning and growth the process is most useful 3 
those participating directly init. F urthermore, in identifying a z 
nesses and deciding what should be done to correct them, the par- 
ticipants more or less commit themselves to seeking the eo 
found needed. However, while growth is probably best aided y 
self-study, a combination of self-appraisal and evaluation by oN P 
siders may, as Tompkins points out, be better. Outsiders may _ 
the group better than its members can, and appraisal by others may 
help stimulate improvement. Id 

2. Everyone affected by the student government program shou i 
take part in its evaluation, Whether asked to do so or not, a 
students appraise the program. Their judgment and evidence 
should be used. Moreover, to be fully democratic, the organization 
should permit all students to share both in setting goals and in 
assessing their attainment, y 

3. Effective evaluation is based on stated objectives and definite 
plans. Tompkins stresses this point by quoting Seneca: “If a man 
does not know to what port he is sailing, no wind is — 
Good evaluation has three reference points—the goal, knowledge o 
present position in relation to the goal, and knowledge of some past 
position in relation to it. Progress can be assessed by comparing 
Present position with past position. 

4. Evaluation should be a continuous process. It need not be 
delayed until a project is completed but should be “part and parcel 
of the project at every stage, once it is reasonably well under 
way.” 27 

5. The evaluation should be comprehensive, applying to all 
rather than just to selected parts. And it should be concerned with 
human relations, attitudes, organization, and knowledge, as well as 
procedures or techniques, facilities, and equipment. 

6. Various techniques and sources of data should be used. Re- 
liance should not be placed on the judgment of any one group, and 
there is no single best technique. 

= Ibid., p. 276. 
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7. Appraisal should be made in terms of the local situation and 
not some other. What works well in one place may not work 
well in another, for the objectives may be different in the two 
situations. 

8. Both immediate and ultimate changes and improvements must 
be considered. “Therefore, full records of all evaluations should 
be maintained so that they can be referred to from time to time 
and show trends.” 28 

9. Evaluation should be constructive by revealing ways in which 
improvement may be attained. 

10. Long-term objectives tend to recede as they are approached 
because “as certain goals are met, new challenges arise and they 
call for new goals. Evaluation, in this sense, is a never-ending 
process because programs are capable of infinite improvability.” 

Evaluation may be made through opinion polls, check lists, ques- 
tionnaires, open-end themes, rating sheets, and interviews, Desir- 
ably a combination of techniques is used. When the opinion of all 
students cannot be obtained, the students selected should provide 


a representative sample of the total group. 


SUMMARY 


The basic objective underlying provision of student government 
is to apply the democratic processes in school life so that students 
may learn the value of democratic living, achieve social respon- 
sibility and creativity, and develop the interests, understandings, 
skills, democratic attitudes, and cooperative behavior patterns im- 
Portant to good leadership and followership. Faculty lack of un- 
derstanding of the basic objective and lack of faith in the students’ 
capacity for self-direction are often revealed through too close 
supervision of student affairs, control of student elections, and au- 
tocratic use of the veto. 

To leave the boundaries of student-government authority only 
vaguely defined is frustrating and confusing to both students and 
faculty, Few student councils expect unlimited power. Most wish 
faculty assistance but without faculty domination. They do not 
want their work restricted to superficial routine tasks, such as jani- 
torial and monitorial services. 

The organizational plan should not be so complex or elaborate 


* Ibid., p. 278. 
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that it makes student government unwieldy and fosters strong com- 
petition or control by a few. The meetings should be held at a 
time convenient to all students, and all should feel adequately rep- 
resented, regardless not only of race, color, or creed but also of 
socioeconomic status or scholastic achievement. Student officers 
and representatives should feel responsible to their constituents 
rather than accountable to only faculty and close friends. The con- 
stituents should have a chance to voice their views on important 
matters, and both students and the faculty should be kept well 
informed regarding council proceedings, plans, and activities. 

The student-government services most frequently reported include 
planning and/or administering social programs and assembly pro- 
grams, sponsoring student publications, helping with the orienta- 
tion of new students, budgeting and administering student activity 
funds, cooperating in interschool and school-community projects, 
and arranging student exchanges. Less mention is made of student 
courts in the literature today than formerly. The trend seems to 
be away from judgment and punishment of students by students 
toward guidance of students by students. 

Campaigns and elections should be taken seriously, and register- 
ing and voting made easy. Low student participation and control 
by a few are fostered by control of elections through arbitrary re- 
quirements. ‘Teachers can and should help students learn to select 
good leaders, not by arbitrarily imposing standards, but by helping 
them to study the requirements of particular offices, develop stand- 
ards for a particular office in keeping with their analysis of that 
office, and nominate and elect candidates who possess the skills and 
characteristics found needed. The criteria (standards) should be 
relevant to the specific leadership position, and the importance of 
human relations skills should not be overlooked. 

Leadership training should be available to all students with addi- 
tional training or assistance available to the ones elected or named 
to office. The training can be given through special classes, on- 
the-job training, conferences, workshops, camps, and the like. 
Committee work provides on-the-job training for many students. 

There should be regular evaluation of the work of the student 
council, as well as of its committees, A first step in the evaluation 
process is the formulation of specific objectives (long-range as well 
as immediate) and definite plans. All students should have an 
opportunity to participate in the evaluations. 
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13: Small Recreational Groups 


The recreational programs sponsored by the schools, churches, 
Y’s, youth centers, playgrounds, and other public and private com- 
munity agencies offer young people many opportunities for acquir- 
ing and practicing leisure interests and skills. The programs usu- 
ally consist of athletic activities, hobby clubs, arts and crafts, music, 
games, parties, and dances. Some agency-sponsored recreational 
groups are more continuous than others, but most are sufficiently 
continuous for the members to be able to establish interpersonal 


relations of varying degrees of closeness. 


PURPOSES AND VALUES 


The Members’ Purposes. The principal objective behind the 
oining a recreation group is to have fun and to 
arly true of adolescents and youth that 
the program content is the 


average person’s j 
make friends. It is particul 
in general much more important than 
opportunity the group provides for satisfying some personal needs 
that can be met only through association with others—the needs for 
affiliation or companionship or belonging; for attention or recogni- 
tion or status; for security through the support, encouragement, and 
approval of others; and most important the need for self-actualiza- 
tion. 

The Sponsors’ Purposes. Agency officials and group workers 
generally acknowledge that the basic purposes of the program 
should be to help the members attain good personal growth and 
social development. In planning and carrying out plans, however, 
they sometimes permit attention to focus on other purposes, some 
of which may be desirable but none of which should become the 
main goal. Some such secondary purposes, for example, are to 
give youth something to do and thereby keep them out of trouble 
(to provide an attractive, protected situation to help keep them off 
the streets and take them away from undesirable companionship ); 
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to provide the members with opportunities for exploring further 
certain interests (in the schools most often academic and possibly 
vocational interests); and to provide young people with acceptable 
outlets for high spirits and excess energy. 

Certain other purposes (sometimes denied but honored in prac- 
tice) have little or no place but often play an important part. 
Among such goals are to build good public relations (to win pub- 
lic attention and support through a good group performance or 
product); to strengthen the worker’s chances for promotion (to 
show superior officers how skilled he is as a youth leader); to pro- 
mote some strong personal interest (to continue, for example, in 
adult life a strong interest developed by the worker during his col- 
lege years); to inculcate in the young certain loyalties important to 
the leaders (to help the group members, for instance, “never to for- 
get” that one of their ancestors had some experience not unique to 
the ancestor’s time but which supposedly gives the descendant a 
unique significance in his or her time); to deepen the cleavage be- 
tween certain groups (to teach that another group is wrong and 
therefore should be avoided or opposed or even destroyed). Some 
of these purposes may be sought through groups organized primarily 
for instructional purposes, but they may also be fostered through 
groups organized mainly as recreation groups. 

Values. As stated above, recreational group work can make im- 
portant contributions to personal growth and social development. 
The recreational activities provide the group members oppor- 
tunities for meeting some of their basic personality needs. The 
group provides a wholesome climate in which the members may 
learn to interact effectively with others and thereby come to under- 
stand and accept their social roles. The group limits behavior and 
at the same time provides security by indicating the kinds of be- 
havior accepted and the kinds rejected. 

In addition, a good recreation program provides intellectual stim- 
ulation and enrichment, contributes to physical development and 
acquirement of a variety of interests, including aesthetic interests. 
It offers the members Opportunity for sharing in such democratic 
experiences as making, carrying out, and evaluating plans; cooperat- 
ing with others in solving problems; leading others and following 
the leadership of others. Democratic group experiences can lead 
to improved intergroup relations. Bringing people of different eth- 
nic, socioeconomic, and religious groups together in recreational ac- 
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tivities helps many individuals to expand their social horizons, de- 
velop social sensitivity, and gain understanding of the economic and 
cultural backgrounds of others. 

A recreational activity program serves therapeutic and preventive 
values as well as developmental purposes when it provides for re- 
lease of tensions as well as energy. It may serve as a means for 
counteracting adverse forces in home and neighborhood environ- 
ments and for compensating in a measure for unhappy, unfortunate 
experiences. Thus it may help to alleviate the problems of some 
members. Also, by providing creative experiences, it may offer 
escape from excessive reality (severe, almost intolerable frustra- 
tion) and provide outlets for erotic impulses. 

; In practically every group a certain amount of antagonism, hos- 
tility, friction, and conflict is inevitable. Conflicts can function as 
a dynamic force moving the individual toward good mental health 
because through such experiences he may come to understand and 
accept his own negative feelings and those of others. Moreover, as 
he learns to limit his aggressiveness in the interest of the group, he 
may find harmless, useful outlets for the unavoidable hostilities of 
life. If the group recreational experiences are satisfying, they will 
help him to become a disciplined person by helping him to perceive 
a situation as a whole and in relation to some goal worth the cost 
of self-control. 

A group that develops into a cohesive democratic unit becomes 
a new whole that can be thought of in terms of its syntality (total 
performance of the group as a group), which is to the group what 
personality is to the individual. The group and its members have 
reciprocal effects on one another. The member contributes to the 
syntality of the group through the roles he plays and the way he 
Plays them. At the same time the group influences him to take 
Certain roles and to adjust his behavior to the needs of the group. 
A strong need for acceptance and approval may, for example, cause 
a member to submit to pressures that force him to some degree of 
Conformity to the group’s standards and to consideration of the 
habits, wants, convenience, and needs of other members. In par- 
ticipating in some absorbing group activity, he may find it desirable 
Or necessary to check childish drives and indulgences, to inhibit 
egocentric tendencies, and to try to get along with others whose 
ideas or interests conflict with his own. Moreover, the group’s re- 
actions of approval and disapproval help him to develop a sense of 
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responsibility for his words and deeds and the ability to accept the 
consequences of his choices and decisions. 

These potential values have a better chance to materialize when 
the emphasis is upon interest and inquiry, creative experiences, and 
informality than when the stress is upon formality and imitative or 
repetitive experiences. Whether the values are achieved depends 
also upon whether the adult leader deliberately works for their 
achievement or leaves realization to chance. The latter is more 
likely to happen when the worker is activity-centered rather than 
member-centered and is without the advantages of professional 
training. The worker needs understanding of individual and group 
behavior and needs skill in the use of professional techniques. Con- 
secrated ignorance which relies on good intentions and intuition is, 
as Coyle! says, no more adequate in the nonclass guidance situation 
than in the classroom. Professional training helps the worker to 
gain through observation and other analytical methods the informa- 
tion he needs regarding the ways in which the members are related 
to one another (the affectional, hostile, competitive, leader-follower 
relations, and the like), the group status of individual members, the 
values functioning within the group, and the social settings from 
which these values emerge. 


THE WORKER AND THE GROUP 


Sometimes a worker has little influence on the formation of a 
group because the group is already in existence when he becomes 
the adviser, sponsor, or leader. His chief functions may then be to 
help the members adopt structural patterns in line with their goals 
and to help the group become a cohesive unit. 

In general, relatively small groups are to be preferred because 
size of group affects cohesiveness. It is better, for example, to have 
several Y-Teen clubs than one very large club so that the group may 
be small enough for each member to feel that he has a fair chance 
at recognition. Ina large group a few may dominate and thus re- 
duce the other members’ chances at participation. The more at- 
tention or prestige a member gains from a group, the more attractive 
the group becomes to him. Too large a group tends to lower inter- 
action or mobility and can slacken a group to the point of loss of 


"Grace L. Coyle, Group Work with American Youth, p. 30. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1948. 
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sense of belonging and even to the point of separation. Further- 
more, as pointed out earlier, when a group is too large it will splinter 
into subgroups that can prove disruptive. 

Communication is easier in a cohesive than in a noncohesive 
group. To communicate freely and easily with others, one must 
feel comfortable with the others. To feel comfortable, a member 
must feel accepted. Also, and this point is often overlooked, he 
must feel that the others more or less accept one another. In the 
American Council on Education intergroup education project,” for 
example, the workers in one school wished to organize the eighth- 
grade girls into clubs as an antidote for sororities. They sought to 
do this democratically by asking the girls to name the one they con- 
sidered the “best leader.” Twelve girls were named and twelve 
clubs were formed, each girl being put in the group with the one 
named by her as “best leader.” Here good intentions went astray 
because the workers failed to take into consideration whom the girls 
wanted as fellow members. “The result was that some elected 
leaders found themselves with a group whom they could not effec- 
tively serve because of the lack of interrelations between members.” 

Significant here also are the findings of Festinger and Huttee,* 
whose study of the effect of unstable interpersonal relations in a 
group showed that, if a member feels that those whom he likes do 
not accept one another, he tends to feel uncertain or unstable re- 
garding his own relations in the group. Because a stable group is 
more cohesive than an unstable one and the individual feels more 
Secure in a group where he feels accepted than in one where he 
feels that his relations are unstable, students should be permitted to 
join clubs of their choice and to be free to leave a recreation group 
and seek identification in another if they fail to find acceptance or 
belongingness in the first. Willingness to participate is another 
important factor. The school club composed largely of members 
who joined only because every student must belong to at least one 
club is very different from the one made up almost wholly of stu- 
dents who joined mainly because they wanted to. 

Democratic leadership on the part of the worker may mean for 
some members a new relationship with the representative of author- 


° Elizabeth Brady, “Education for Leadership,” Journal of Educational Soci- 


ology, 1948, 21:512. 
“Leon Festinger and H. A. Huttee, “An Experimental Investigation of the 
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ity. To some members the important element is the give-and-take 
relations with a friendly, accepting adult or cooperative effort with 
an adult who works like any other member on some project—making 
Christmas decorations, constructing stage scenery, getting the gym 
ready for a dance, or the like. To others the important element may 
be the fact that it is possible to challenge the worker's opinion or 
judgment or his right to leadership. Neurotic patterns with respect 
to authority generally stem from apperceptions of authority that are 
based on exaggerated feelings of insecurity and inferiority. Hence, 
the very possibility of challenging and criticizing the leader (author- 
ity figure) provides security toward authority. And the experiences 
that the member has with his peers in a democratic cohesive group 
—experiences of cooperation, mutual identification, belongingness, 
and the like—give him security with peers. 

The group may feel a strong need to be dependent upon the 
worker and want him to play an authoritarian role. Whether he 
should place full leadership responsibility on the group at once oT 
do so gradually is, as mentioned earlier, a disputed point. Some 
writers believe that it is better for the worker to have the group 
initially accept his role as a nondirective leader because the group's 
security, they say, comes from knowing what to expect. If the 
leader accepts an authoritarian role at first and then shifts to in- 
creasingly more democratic roles, the group constantly has to test 
the limits. 

Some other writers, however, believe that, since the group may 
be strongly frustrated by the leader’s not taking the expected au- 
thoritarian role, it may be better for him to meet the expectations 
at first and then try to help the group progress to the point where he 
can make more like a democrat than an autocrat. He does this by 
lightly but steadily pressuring the group to share leadership respon- 
sibility with him. He explains, for example, plans and policies, 
encourages the members to express preferences, consults them re- 
garding decisions that can be made by them, and asks their opinions 
regarding who should do what and with whom. When a problem 
arises and the group turns to him for the answer, he suggests vari- 
ous possibilities and leaves the decision to them. In all discussions 
he helps the group to see that free discussion implies the promise 
that each member has a right to serious attention from the others- 
He does this not so much through words as through example. He 
displays interest in and respect for all contributions and helps the 
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group to feel that participation is open to all and discussion free. 
Much of the developmental and therapeutic values of recreational 


activities lies in the democratic nature of the group experience. 

As far as is practical the worker becomes a regular member of the 
group but takes care not to do too much work, assume too much 
responsibility, or dominate in other ways. He stands ready to give 
help when it is wanted but is quick to step aside when it is no 
longer needed or wanted. His primary function is an enabling 
function—to help the group to move toward greater capacity for 
self-help. To fulfill this function, he forms a purposeful relation 
with individual members, as well as the group as a whole, and con- 
sciously focuses his attention on the needs of individuals and on the 
group’s purposes from the viewpoint of the members, as well as of 
the school or other sponsoring agency. 


BARRIERS TO PARTICIPATION AT SCHOOL 


The values to be attained from participiation in student nonclass 
activities are so great that participation should be easily available 
to all students. Many, however, encounter barriers that some find 
insurmountable. Some barriers are internal, but many are external, 
and their removal may depend upon efforts by persons other than 
the nonparticipants. 

Lack of Social Interest. Some students are nonparticipants be- 


Cause they are not interested in social activities and perhaps not 


interested because of some absorbing solitary concern, such as 
Such students, however, should be encour- 
aged to use their social contacts in order to share their interests with 
others. After doing so, they may find life more interesting; but they 
should never be pressured into participating by being made to feel 
different, 

Some nonparticipants may not be so socially disinterested as they 
Pretend. They may be using a solitary interest as a face-saving de- 
Vice because they lack self-confidence. If so, they may welcome 
any encouragement and assistance that may be offered. 

Personal Characteristics. In many instances the obstacles to so- 
cial participation are personal deformities or lacks that reduce self- 
Confidence; shyness that prevents a student’s enjoying himself in a 
Social situation; excessive aggressiveness, noisy boastfulness, untidi- 
ness or uncleanliness, apathy, and other symptoms of possible per- 


Music, art, or science. 
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sonality disturbance. If the worker can help the individual to 
understand the basis of his symptomatic behavior, he may be able 
to help him meet his social needs; but direct attack upon the symp- 
toms is unwise. Explaining to an overly aggressive boy, for ex- 
ample, that others do not want to be with him because he is too 
rough in play is not likely to help him. Nor does it help a shy 
person to urge him to “speak up” or to “go ahead and try.” It is 
better to help the shy member find some role that he can fulfill 
fairly easily and that will help him gain self-confidence. Serving 
punch and distributing and collecting materials are some jobs that 
bring the shy person into interaction with others but does not 
require him to be self-assertive. Helping the overly aggressive 
individual find similar jobs may help him to exchange hostile, 
demanding behavior for friendly, giving behavior. It is impor- 
tant, however, that the jobs or roles be seen by the student as 
being important ones. Otherwise, he may reject them or profit 
very little, if at all, from performing them. These handicapped 
members can be helped. Some will require more help than others, 
and none should be labeled “peculiar” or considered beyond help. 

Another internal barrier is the lack of certain skills held impor- 
tant by the group. In some instances the barrier can be easily re- 
moved through instruction if instruction is accepted. If lack of 
skill is accompanied (perhaps caused ) by shyness, instruction may 
be rejected. Even when wanted and accepted, it may not be 
enough in itself. Providing instruction to the whole group makes 
it acceptable to some who are too self-conscious to accept it on 
an individual basis. At the same time, however, some others may 
need to be given private instruction because they are too self- 
conscious to attempt learning in the presence of others. 

Health and physical education teachers help young people to 
become socialized when they routinely teach students skills im- 
portant to social participation, such as dancing, swimming, tennis, 
badminton, softball, and the like, In one junior college the fresh- 
men’s rating of their orientation course rose considerably after it 
was announced that instruction in bridge and canasta would be 
offered in “supplementary class sessions” to any students interested. 
Such instruction was added after use of a “participation question- 
naire” showed that some freshmen found themselves handicapped 
by their lack of knowledge or skill in playing the card games then 
currently popular among the students. One student reported, “All 
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I can do when I go to the student union lounge is listen and 
watch. Everyone seems to know how to play, and no one wants 
to teach others.” 

Race, Nationality, Religion, Social Status. Many a young per- 
son finds participation in recreation groups at school, the Y, or a 
youth center difficult or not very satisfying because of his minority- 
group membership or his family’s questionable social status. The 
following excerpt from Coyle* shows the strong influence of social 
factors on acceptance in heterogeneous groups. 

In the Mike Club the one Protestant girl moves always under a social 
cloud. In the R. R. C.’s the group by common consent excludes boys 
from a lower income area near by. Within the children’s institution, the 
child of divorced or neglectful parents faces as subtle a barrier, when 
she tries to gain a place with her peers, as does Jimmy, the bastard, 
among the Bulldogs. These handicaps arising out of various types of 
Social position function through stereotypes. To overcome them the 
individual has by his own efforts to break through the stereotype and 
gain the right to live as a person, not a figure hung with generalized 
characteristics, Leaders can recognize this stereotyping habit as it af- 
fects acceptance and assist in the process of breaking the crusts of preju- 
dice so that individuals can step forth with what individual capacities 
they may have. 


Limited, Inflexible Programs. Many students do not join or 
want to join (they may have to) nonclass activity groups because 
they are not interested in the ones open to them. To meet a variety 
of interests, the program must offer a variety of activities. 

Some schools make little or no attempt to determine student inter- 
ests or wants. Instead, an inquiry is made regarding the clubs 
that the teachers are willing to sponsor; the faculty-chosen clubs are 
then listed as the ones that students may join. Should only a few 
Students sign for a group of great importance to some teacher, he 
May try to recruit enough members to justify continuing a club or 
team which apparently has reached the end of its natural life and 
should be permitted to rest deceased until revived by student inter- 
est. The group may be kept alive through student interest artifi- 
Cially induced by means of extra grade points or other bribes or 
by implied threats of failure in class work for nonparticipation in 
the related nonclass activity. On the other hand, groups of high 
interest to students may not be provided or may be limited because 


“Coyle, op. cit., p. 130. 
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of lack of faculty interest (lack of advisers or sponsors). If, for 
example, a large number of students sign up for an “explorers 
club” (science club), the group may be limited to a selected num- 
ber. The idea of organizing two or more explorers’ clubs may not 
be considered. 

Fortunately, many other schools perceive the upside-down nature 
of such procedures and follow different practices. Student interests 
are surveyed, and an activity program is planned that is in keeping 
with the students’ developmental needs and expressed interests 
(acceptable interests, of course). If many students want one type 
of club, more than one club of that type is organized. If the stu- 
dents’ interests seem rather limited, other types are suggested and 
organized if interest develops, but interest is not forced, and artifi- 
cially induced interest is not used as an excuse for continuing 4 
group beyond its period of usefulness. 

Membership Requirements. Arbitrary requirements exclude 
some students from needed participation. In some schools a re- 
quirement for team and even club membership is “a satisfactory 
record.” This generally is interpreted as “passing in all course 
work” or a “C” average. In some cases such a requirement is un- 
realistic. 

Some membership requirements are logical. A student needs 
certain abilities to participate in particular sports, music groups, 
and the like; but the level of ability required should not be so high 
that potential learners are barred. Too high requirements are most 
likely when the worker is activity-centered rather than student- 
centered and is more concerned for the product than the group 
process. 

Sometimes student activities are not sufficiently student-oriented. 
In some schools interschool sports, for instance, are more oriented 
toward the public (spectators) and the school or college than to- 
ward student growth. Many a coach under such conditions longs 
for the day when, in working with student groups, he can give his 
full attention to meeting student needs and not one thought to the 
activity as a form of public entertainment or a means to winning 
public support or raising money. When the activities are properly 
student-oriented, students without certain skills may find participa- 
tion possible in the special groups of their choice. Athletic groups, 
for example, need members to take care of equipment, keep records, 
and do other such things. 
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Many health and physical education teachers try to attract to 
particular groups students whom others might not consider “the 
right kind of members.” One woman, for example, after becom- 
ing adviser to a marching club for girls asked the group to do away 
with membership requirements set by her predecessor. She wel- 
comed into the group the overweight girl, the girl of poor pos- 
ture or careless, untidy appearance. The members approved the 
change, and this popular club became more popular than ever. 
Doing away with the membership requirements increased the gains 
in terms of improved posture and personal appearance; it also in- 
creased the gains in terms of improved interpersonal relations. 

In some schools before a student can join a band or orchestra, 
he must know how to play an instrument reasonably well. In 
others he needs only to want to learn to play and to be willing to 
put forth the effort required for learning. In some, possession of 
an instrument is not even required, instruments being available 
on loan.” Perhaps not all participants play in the same musical 
group. There may be a “first band,” a “second band,” and the like 
Just as there may be a beginners’ explorers’ club and an advanced 
explorers’ club. 

The student-activity program needs to be sufficiently compre- 
hensive and flexible to meet the needs of the socially inadequate 
Student as well as the socially adequate. Many (probably most) 
Student-activity programs tend to be more appropriate for the 
Socially ready than for the socially inept or the social beginners—the 
Ones who may not know how to participate effectively in organized 
Stoups but may wish very much to learn how. The social be- 
Sinners or socially inept need informal, relatively unstructured 
groups in which membership and goals can change easily. Experi- 
ences in such groups prepare them for participation in more or less 
formal, organized groups. 

In one school, as described elsewhere,” an effort was made to 
Teach the social beginners through “play centers.” The school had 
* weekly period for club and other activity group meetings, but 
membership in a group was not made compulsory. Nonmembers 
Could not leave campus or go to study hall, and teachers were not 
available to help them with class work, but they could not go to 
any of the “play centers” located in such places as the auditorium, 
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gymnasium, art room, library, or science classroom. One or more 
teachers were present in each center to provide supervision and to 
help initiate activities when the students seemed interested. The 
activities were usually at the student's level of skill and taste pat- 
terns; but, as the students learned to communicate and interact in 
these relatively unstructured situations, they were exposed to more 
challenging situations and gradually learned to work in more or less 
organized groups and at higher skill and taste levels. The skits, for 
example, put on in the auditorium in the fall were crude and even 
rowdy in comparison with the ones put on in the spring. And the 
students who frequented the gymnasium in October seemed inter- 
ested only in scuffling and tussling, but in the spring they spent 
most of their time there in team play. The teachers widened the 
students’ experiential range by introducing them to new types of 
activities as they showed readiness for them. 

Work with the social beginners has to be continuous because 
new ones enter the school each year, and not all such students of 
any one year become socially ready by the end of the year. The 
following fall some will be ready to join an organized group, but 
some will not be. 

Cost. The financial cost of participation is too high for some 
students. Not all groups charge dues; and some expenses involved 
in membership, such as uniforms or other equipment, rings or pins, 
and special assessments for gifts or social functions, may not actu- 
ally be required; but students usually feel that to be fully accepted 
in the group, they must meet the full cost. Some may not find 
this easy or possible even when cost of participation is included 
in the cost of an activity card, for not all students can afford to 
purchase one. Ina relatively few schools students are issued free 
activity cards along with free textbooks because in these schools 
nonclass school-sponsored activities are considered an integral part 
of the educational program. 

For some students even the cost of participating in class activities 
that are in part recreational seems too high. Participation in 
physical education class activities, for example, may involve not 
only the purchase of the “regulation uniform” but also regular pay- 
ment of soap and towel fees. Even in states where collection of 
such fees is illegal, they may be regularly collected and pressure 
brought on all students to pay. (School environments, like neigh- 
borhood and downtown environments, may contribute to the devel- 
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opment of juvenile delinquency by teaching tolerance of and co- 
Operation in law breaking.) 

Inconvenient Time and Place. Some students find participation 
difficult or impossible when the activity groups do not meet during 
school hours. This is especially true of those who have afterschool 
jobs or need to help at home, or who, for transportation reasons, 
must reach and leave school at particular times. Limited trans- 
portation facilities also prevent some students from attending dances 
Or games held away from school or at school during the evening 
hours. 

Some schools solve the time problem by arranging for most stu- 
dent activities to be held during the school day. A few are solving 
the time-and-place problem by using school busses for bringing 
Students back to school for evening activities and transporting them 
to activities held away from the school. In the main, however, stu- 
dents are expected to solve the time-and-place problem on their 
own. Some do, but some cannot. 


RESTRICTED PARTICIPATION 


In some schools faculty members feel that participation in student 
activities should be restricted to prevent neglect of class work. 
Rules regarding restricted participation are formulated and made 
applicable to all students. The making of any exceptions is likely 
to be viewed more as evidence of favoritism than awareness of indi- 
vidual differences. 

It is desirable that students not neglect academic work for non- 
Class recreational activities, but school people should reexamine 
their views and practices with respect to the nonclass part of the 
School program. Most school people seem to agree that the non- 
class, cocurricular, or extracurricular activities are “an integral part 
= the school program.” Their practices, however, indicate that 

Ney do not understand that the word “integral” means “essential 
to completeness.” 

If the nonclass or cocurricular part of the program is an integral 
Part—essential to completeness—then students should be given 
ene in planning their nonclass activity programs as well as 
wil i ass programs or schedules. And, if it is guidance, the help 

e given on an individual basis rather than, or as well as, en 
masse. It is no more desirable that a student be permitted to over- 
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load on nonclass activities than it is that he be allowed to carry 
too heavy a class program. At the same time it is ordinarily no 
more desirable that he omit nonclass activities from his schedule 
than it is that he omit English, science, mathematics, or some other 
academic offering considered essential to the completeness of his 
educational program. The latter point is often overlooked. 

On what basis should participation be restricted? On an individ- 
ual basis—in keeping with a student's interests, needs, physical and 
emotional strengths. Efforts to solve the problem through point 
systems, grade-point averages, and other’ general regulations have 
not proved successful. The activity load that is excessively heavy 
for one student may be relatively light for another. A certain office 
or activity role may be worth four “activity points” in terms of time 
and effort for one student but only one “activity point” to another. 
Completeness of the student’s program, as well as health and aca- 
demic achievement, are factors that should be considered in each 
case, 

Faculty Pressure. Teachers are sometimes responsible for stu- 
dents’ taking on too many activities. Because a student is talented, 
well-liked, a leader, and the like, teachers want him in the groups 
they sponsor. Even though the student may explain that he already 
has a full schedule, he may. be urged to consider joining one more 
group. For scholastic reasons the student may even want to reduce 
his load by withdrawing from some nonclass group but finds this 
difficult to do because of the pressure brought upon him by the 
group’s adviser. If academic failure results, he then may be used 
as a good example of what can happen when a student takes on too 
many nonclass activities. 

Sometimes a student wants to withdraw from one group to join 
another but does not because he is pressured to stay in the group 
for reasons more important to the adviser than to the student. 
This situation is well illustrated by the college sophomore who 
took his problem to a counselor. He told how he had participated 
in band and orchestra throughout his high school years though he 
longed all the time to take part in sports. He could not take part 
in both because of the conflicting music and athletic schedules and 
the amount of time required by each. During his first semester 
in high school he tried to withdraw from the band, but the music 
director convinced him that he should not and before the end of 
the year also persuaded him to join the orchestra. From that point 
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on, the student said, he was “stuck” and knew it but promised him- 
self that, when he went to college, he would not let anyone know he 
could play one instrument, much less two. 

The boy did not know that music teachers scout for talent and 
So was very much surprised to receive, before leaving for college, a 
letter from the college music director telling him that a place was 
waiting for him in the band. The boy was induced (he said “flat- 
tered”) into joining the college band and before the end of the year 
had been talked into joining the orchestra. Not wishing to repeat 
his high school experience, he told the music director before the 
end of the second semester that he would not participate the next 
year in band or orchestra because he wanted to take part in the 
intramural sports program. 

The director did not take the boy seriously. In the fall when 
he found the boy holding firmly to his intentions, he became first 
impatient and then angry. Afraid that he might weaken and again 
yield to pressure, the boy sought reinforcement from the counselor. 
The music director, when consulted, insisted that the boy was 
ethically obligated to stay with the band or orchestra to repay the 
Music department for the time and effort it had invested in training 
him as a freshman. In this situation it is not difficult to see who 
Was wrong; in some other situations it is not so clear. 

Participation a Right, Not a Reward. Participation in nonclass 
recreational activities is the right of every student. It should not 

© used as a reward or penalty for success or failure in an academic 
Class any more than academic work should be used as a reward 
Or penalty for success or failure in basketball, hobby club, or some 
other nonclass group. If the cocurricular activities are really an 
Mtegral part of the school program, it is as logical to require a stu- 
ent not doing well in football or swimming or the dramatics club 
to curtail participation in English or geometry class as it is to re- 
quire him to curtail participation in the nonclass activity until he 
rings up his grades in English or geometry. The assumption must 
© made, of course, that the student was given proper guidance in 
Planning his school program and was not encouraged to overload 
With either class or nonclass activities. 
‘ ‘estricting participation on the basis of scholastic achievement 

Viewed here as educationally unsound. When, however, a school 
as such rules, teachers should enforce them fairly. It is not good 
Or a coach or a club adviser to show a student how he can escape 
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observing the rule even though his participation may be considered 
essential to a successful performance by the group. One unsound 
educational practice should not be added to another. 

Misbehavior in English or geometry should not be punished by 
restricted participation in sports, clubs, and other nonclass recrea- 
tional groups any more than misbehavior on the ball field or in the 
clubroom should be punished by suspended participation in the 
English or mathematics class. The misbehavior should be dealt 
with in the situation in which it occurs. 

Should misbehavior occur in a class or a nonclass situation, it may 
sometimes be necessary to put the offender out of the group. All 
such barring from the group should be, as Red] and Wineman® 
describe it, “antiseptic bouncing.” If the group cannot cope with 
the situation—if it cannot win the student’s cooperation, the of- 
fender may have to be put out of the group; but “bouncing” should 
be used only as an emergency measure and carried out in a way that 
will not destroy the worker’s rapport with offender or group- 
Neither should it decrease or increase the offender's status in the 
group. It should make him neither a scapegoat nor a “hero in a 
subversive cause.” He should neither lose face from the bouncing 
nor gain prestige from the incident. 

The action taken (the bouncing) should later be interpreted to 
the misbehaving student apart from the group so that he will not 
confuse the action with revenge or rejection but see that the unac- 
ceptable behavior was interfering with both his and the group’s 
progress. Antiseptic bouncing is complicated action that requires 
considerable skill on the part of the worker. Skilled use is appre- 
ciated by students who sense the protective nature of the technique 
when properly employed. Some show understanding through self- 
bouncing. When, for example, tension in a play group is becoming 
intolerable, a student may “bench” himself until he feels that it is 
safe for him to reenter the activity. It helps students to feel free 
to withdraw from an ongoing activity when they find the situation 
too threatening and are afraid of losing self-control. 

Another inconsistency encountered in some schools is the barring 
of students from participation in an activity group (most often 
athletic) on the basis of his “poor citizenship.” The staff members 


in these schools, no doubt like staff members in other schools, refer 


° Fritz Redl and David Wineman, Controls from Within, pp. 198-209. 
Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1952. 
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at times to the important “character-building values” of sports and 
other recreational activities. To bar the poor school citizen from 
Participation in such activities seems just about as sensible as to bar 
from English or mathematics class the student who stands most in 
need of the values to be attained from training in numerical skills 
and language usage. 

Speaking before the Senate committee on juvenile delinquency, 
the executive director of the National Recreation Association indi- 
cated that in schools and other institutions “recreation should be 
Positively developmental of individual fitness, social usefulness, 
and citizenship; and should rarely, if ever, be used as a device to fill 
time or as a reward or punishment for individual or group be- 
havior,” 7 Many who work directly with juvenile delinquents know 
the soundness of this point of view. One August, for example, a 
Probation officer appeared before a community youth council in a 
Middle Western community, seeking help with a problem con- 
cerning some young parolees who would be reentering school soon. 
They would not be able to take part in some nonclass activities be- 
cause of their past citizenship records at school and would not be 
eligible for participation until they had established a one-semester 
record of good citizenship. During the time that these boys and 
girls had been in detention homes and forest camps considerable 
use had been made of group activities, particularly sports, for re- 

abilitation purposes. To deprive these boys and girls of continued 
Participation was, in the opinion of the probation officer, analogous 
to depriving convalescents of continued use of medicine. Fortu- 
nately, the school people agreed. 

An Elective Rather Than a Requirement. It is desirable that 
every student participate in some student activity, but it is also 

sirable that he do so voluntarily rather than by compulsion. 
f the activity program is student-centered and sufficiently varied, 
Most students will find something to their liking. 
_ Even when there is no rule specifying that every student must 
Join an activity group, participation may be more or less forced 

Y informing students that participation is expected and will be 
aluated and by stressing the importance of the evaluative record 
© future opportunities for employment or admission to college 
or university. Under such conditions many students join organ- 


7 
A Juvenile Delinquency Interim Report of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
- 16. Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1954. 
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izations and seek office mainly to get the facts of membership and 
office holding on their cumulative records. If, from the beginning 
of their first term, students are made to feel that they must early 
get such information on their records, many may join groups 
whether interested in them or not. As a result, some groups may 
find themselves hampered by too much “dead wood.” 

In some schools and colleges the faculty may seek to raise the 
level of participation (eliminate dead wood) by grading the stu- 
dents on their participation in nonclass groups and recording the 
results on the “permanent records.” Schmidt,§ for example, reports 
that at one college grades of “A” through “E” are assigned and a 
corded. The “A” student is described as being “an outstanding 
member of the Organization in terms of leadership, resourcefulness- 
and effort expended.” The criterion for the “E” grade reads “com- 


pletely undesirable or lack of participation in the activities of the 
organization.” 


participation is stressed for partici- 
e criteria are not sufficiently we 

n maintaining an activity program— 
personal growth and social develop- 
ment by helping them to develop avocational interests, broaden 
pu: heir understanding of others, develop 
skill in interpersonal and intergroup relations, and the like. Ae 
he students began working for grades 
ctivity load to get good evaluations- 

structors felt the evaluation was invali 


sure out of the activity program for some 
Sponsors as well as some students? Other sponsors reported that 
“they got to know the members of their organizations for the first 
time,” but one wonders whether they became better acquainted with 
the members of their groups in order to understand and help them 
or in order to rate them accurately. It would be helpful to know 


the effects of the evaluation plan upon sponsor-group and member- 
member relations, 


Prospective employers were reported as appearing “enthusiastic 


about the additional information on the transcripts,” but one won- 
ders how reliable they may find the information. Group advisers 


8 Louis Schmidt, “A College Evaluates Its Activity Program,” Personnel 
and Guidance Journal, 1952, 32:155-156. 
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should keep records to help improve the program; but, when the 
fact of record keeping is kept constantly before the students and 
the evaluative purpose is to prod students rather than to improve 
Programs, the record may be a poor basis for predicting postschool 
Participation in similar activity groups. Although good grades 
may be earned, the result may be resistance to participation rather 
than increased interest and improved participation. Many a person 
who earned good grades in a literature course at college spends 
relatively little time afterwards in reading good books, largely be- 
cause in college the emphasis was upon earning good grades rather 
than enjoying good books and because meeting grade requirements 
Sometimes interfered with learning. 

Instead of rating the students, it may be better periodically to 
ask the students to rate the activity groups in order to determine 
the ones they consider most helpful and enjoyable, the strengths and 
weaknesses of the program from their point of view, and the activi- 
ties they seem to want most at various stages in their school career. 
a college students may not agree that their developmental needs 

© best met through a “program of student activities beginning 
ge church or departmental groups as freshmen, then advancing 
F Sororities and fraternities and offices in other organizations as 

ney become upperclassmen.” ® It is the newcomer—the freshman 
Bi may stand most in need of the support sought more often 

Tough social clubs than through departmental clubs. 

n general, there seems to be too much emphasis in the literature 
Upon participation as a goal and too little upon it as a means to an 
end. Also, there is too much stress upon the worker’s trying to get 
the “right kind of member” into his group and too little upon help- 
u a student find a group that is “right” for him—that will offer a 
rich social experience and help the student become a happy, soci 
ized boy or girl or man or woman. i 

Relationship to Scholastic Success and Future Leadership. In 
1934 Strang!” reviewed the research on the relationship of extra- 
Curricular participation to school marks. She noted a tendency for 
800d scholarship to be associated with participation in extracurricu- 
ar activities and concluded that the investigations in general 
Showed that participation “is associated with superior ee than 


al- 


° Ibid., p. 156. =e à 
Ruth Strang, Personal Development and Guidance in C 
School, pp. 211213. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1084. ES iii si 
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with low scholarship and is probably one characteristic of the in 
tellectually able student.” 

Recent studies support this conclusion. Twining," for a 
reports a study in which information was obtained on 293 ee 
ing high school seniors with regard to time spent in student a, 
during their senior year, scores on the Otis u higher 
Test, and school marks. He found that participants receive mr 
grade averages than nonparticipants with the difference aps 
greater for girls than for boys and that the average Otis ea nice 
greater for participants than for nonparticipants with the Eaa 
being greater for boys than for girls. However, when the a 
active participants among the boys were matched by the Otis ail 
with nonparticipants among boys, the grade-point ayerase® The 
significantly higher for nonparticipants than for participants. ught 
reverse was true for the girls and to such an extent that at eae 
about the favorable total, showing participants to receive Mg 
grade-point averages than nonparticipants. mulate 

Satisfying experiences in nonclass school groups may nn sn 
class interest and efforts for many students. Feeling accepte sable 
successful in the nonclass group may help them to feel comfor tatus 
with their peers in the class group and stimulate them to seek $ AES: 
and recognition there, On the other hand, unreasonable or Ty 
sive restriction of participation in nonclass group activities wi 
create so much frustration and arouse so much resentment that s0 n- 
students will lose interest in school. Evidence that lack of me 3 
class participation may be associated with lack of interest eo 
work is indicated by some studies, Thomas,'” for example, pone 
in his study of drop-outs in one class of a four-year high “ers 
that not a single student who withdrew before completing the t Eee 
year had taken part in one activity. Was there a definite cau er 
and-effect relationship between nonparticipation and failure 
finish high school? 

Studies have been m 


. gene 
ade to determine the relation of particip 
tion in school nonclass 


n 
activities to the development of leaders a 


"i sites: 10 

* Charles W, Twining, “The Relationship of Extracurricular Activities 

School Marks,” School Activities, 1957, 28:181-184. i net 
*R. J. Thomas, “An Empirical Study of High School Drop-outs in 


h s 54, 
to Ten Possibly Related Factors,” Journal of Educational Sociology, 195 
28:11-18. 
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good citizens. Krumboltz!? critically examined the research evi- 
dence relevant to the problem of predicting future leaders from 
records of extracurricular participation in high school and found 
that (1) some studies show a slight positive relationship but because 
of methodological faults in the investigations there is no conclusive 
evidence that participation does or does not have a relationship to 
adult leadership; (2) the evidence does not show whether a student 
active in high school will be equally active in college; and (3) there 
Seems to be some relatively conclusive evidence that college partici- 
pation in nonclass activities indicates future leadership “although 
the extent of relationship may depend on other factors such as the 


Occupation of the group involved and the specific [leadership] 
criterion used.” 


PROGRAM MAKING 


The program content supplies the center around which a group 
Comes together. Hence, it needs to be closely related to the goals 
or which the group is striving. If, for example, the true goal is 
to find a courtship basis, the program should give the members 
OPportunities to meet people of the other sex; and, if the basic aim 
3S to achieve status, the program should include activities that per- 
mit the group to gain recognition through some successful per- 
formance, 

When program content is related to some common interest, it 
serves as an important integrating factor by creating a bond through 
Which intermember relations have a chance to develop. A com- 
mon interest, such as photography, swimming, or music, helps the 
members to get along with each other in the life of the group. 
As the group establishes roles and develops standards, the inter- 
ests and values of some members will change. In the photography 
club, for instance, pictures that show things not easy to photograph, 
such as planes in motion and wild life in action, and pictures that 
show delicate gradations of light and color may become more 
highly prized than snapshots that show others in unflattering poses, 
such as the cripple awkwardly reaching for his fallen crutch or the 
disheveled traveler sleeping with mouth open and hat askew, or 
Pictures that show scenes more coarse than artistic. , 


13 r “The Relatio; f Ex ; aon 
John D. Krumboltz, n o Xtracurricular Participa 
eadership Criteria,” Personnel and Guidance Journal, 1957, 35:3072314 © 
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Planning Program content is a function of the group as a whole 
rather than of the worker or a small segment of the group. Even 
when Program content is the basis on which the group is organized, 
as in the case of a chess or a hiking club, plans and decisions need 
to be made, Planning gives the members a chance to interact, and 
the discussions are often, fully as valuable as the program content. 

The members’ age and experience affect the group's ability to 
develop Programs. With some groups the worker may have to 
take the initiative by suggesting various activities or projects in line 
with the members’ needs ee and social maturity. He tells 
of things done by other grou s helps the group to take an inventory 
of its talents, and ans the members to plan programs of 
sufficient variety to meet the needs of more than a few of the group. 

The worker functions as adviser and resource person, facilitating 
rather than directing the program planning. The group may nee 
his help in budgeting time and money, in securing supplies an 
facilities for a Particular project, in observing the limits set by 
school e agency regulations, and in observing the personal limita- 
tions of individual members. The member, for example, who is 
afflicted with asthma should not be given a role or task that wil 
aggravate his difficulty, and the one who is not very able intellectu- 
ally should not be encouraged to undertake jobs in which he seems 
almost sure to fail and thereby reduce further the esteem in which 
he is held by himself and others. The decision as to whether or not 
the member should attempt a seemingly too difficult task or role 
belongs, however, to him. He may attempt it and succeed quite 
Well, The point being made here is that it is generally better tO 
encourage a member who has known an excessive amount of failure 
to attempt roles in which he has a reasonable chance at success than 
to encourage him to try roles in which he seems far more likely to 
fail than to succeed. 

A group’s program planning may sometimes be influenced more 
by community mores and school (or other agency) standards than 
by the members’ needs. A school dramatics club, for instance, may 
decide to spend the year working on scenes from Shakespeare to be 
presented in the spring at a public performance, whereas their 
real interests would be much better served by preparing skits and 
light dramatizations for presenting before their own and other 
groups. In some instances program content is selected primarily 
because of its prestige value rather than its interest to members- 
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As Ryland ™ says, the group may insist upon having some speaker 
much in demand by other groups and in punctiliously using par- 
liamentary procedure even though bored by speech and irked with 
formality. The real interests of the group may not be the ones 
expressed by the members. Young people often report interests 
which they think are the ones expected and then reveal their true 
feelings through restlessness, boredom, sporadic attention, and 
lackadaisical attitudes. In contrast, they react with enthusiasm 
and high enjoyment to other activities that obviously represent real 
interests. 

The worker needs to help the members plan programs in harmony 
with their taste patterns but should try to extend horizons by help- 
ing them to develop other interests and raise their levels of apprecia- 
tion. He wants to help a group with a narrow outlook to progress 
from overconcern with small personal interests to concern for mat- 
ters of great significance but does not expect it to do so by leaps 
and bounds. Nor does he force his own interests upon the group. 
On the contrary, he encourages it to engage in activities of little or 
no interest to him if these seem the ones that can best fulfill the 
members’ needs. 

Careful observing and sensitive listening help the worker to dis- 
cover the areas in which the group as a whole needs help and the 
types of activities most useful for providing the help needed. Wil- 
son and Ryland ¥ give this example from the records on canteen 
groups. 


One was a group of boys; the other a group of girls. Both groups 
came regularly, but seldom danced. The first group was easy to rec- 
Ognize, for the boys stuck together and jeered at the dancers. They 
scrupulously paid their dues on time and kept within the letter of the 
law of the Canteen. The girls were not really a group, but came to the 
attention of the worker because they were isolates or pairs who spent 
most of their time in the lobby or the dressing room instead of on the 
dance floor or with the other boys and girls. The worker was becoming 
acquainted with the girls, but the boys had so far resisted her attempts 
to get to know them. 


“Gladys Ryland, “The Place, Use, and Direction of 
Social Group Work,” in Toward Professional Standar 
American Association of Group Workers, pp. 51-53. 
Press, 1947. 

15 Gertrude Wilson and Gladys Ryland, Social Grou 
177-178. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1949. 
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At the next meeting of the Canteen Steering Committee one member 
said that he wanted to bring up for discussion “that awful gang of boys. 
The others agreed that the boys were no asset to the Canteen and that 
the only solution was to throw them out. The worker asked for the 
floor, and said that she too had noticed the boys and wondered why they 
continued to come. She then asked the members why they themselves 
came and got such answers as “to meet the gang,” “to have good times, 
and “because it’s our hangout.” Then one boy said, “This is a place to 
dance, why don’t they dance?” At that, a girl spoke up, “I know why; 
because they're terrible dancers. None of the girls will dance with 
them.” Another girl said, “I got stuck with Joe, the tall one, once. 
thought that dance would never end.” The worker asked if all the other 
Canteen members were good dancers, and the chairman said, “No, I guess 
not, but we know them.” After further discussion, one member had er 
idea, “Say, maybe they need someone to teach them how to dance- 
Another said, “I could use some help myself with that latest jitterbug 
tum." One of the girls asked the worker, “How about getting someone 
to teach us—we could have part of the time for beginners and part fon 
advanced.” 

, The class was initiated, with a man as instructor; the subgroup acted 
silly and ill at ease, but they learned to dance and their behavior change 
to some extent. Gradually they became accepted members of the group» 
and later in the year one of them was elected to fill a vacancy on the 
Steering Committee. The worker had not mentioned the girls aor 
whom she was concemed, but she helped them to come to the class an¢ 
asked the instructor to initiate some “mixers” which drew them into the 


group and incidentally helped all the members to become better aC- 
quainted. 


If the group’s chief interest is skill in a particular activity, such 
as hockey, folk dancing, needle work, writing, music, or acting 
the program should provide opportunity for the members to de- 
velop skill and gain new knowledge, as well as to meet their needs 
for sociability. “Some members may have much more interest tha” 
skill. If so, the worker should instruct them or enlist the aid of the 
more skilled members for teaching the less skilled. The whole 
group may wish the instruction that can be made available by bring- 
ing in a specialist for one or more meetings, 

Some workers wonder whether they should try to stimulate grouP 
members toward excellence and, if so, how. Coyle! gives a good 
answer: 


* Coyle, op. cit., pp. 195-196. 
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In the first place, the leader needs confidence in the pleasure of growth 
itself providing the necessary motivation. If he is aware that his prods 
or awards are liable to play upon the desire for adult approval or the 
self-secking rivalry with others, he may be forced to use them at points 
but will do so sparingly. He will not mistake hypocrisy for virtue, com- 
Petitiveness for real love of the excellent, nor passive acceptance for ac- 
tual absorption of the values into the self. He must, however, if he is 
to succeed in the delicate art of eliciting growth, put his faith in the in- 
herent enjoyment that lies in higher and more demanding levels toward 
which he may entice the members. Excellence yields its own delights 
whether it is in the co-ordination of body and mind in physical skill, in 
the smooth symmetry and design of a piece of ceramics, or in the wrought- 
out solution to a social problem. The basis for such delight lies in the 
fuller use of the powers—that inner dynamism of life which seeks ful- 
fillment through creation. 


Fortunately, there is a trend away from stimulating competitive- 
ness through honors and awards and toward increased emphasis on 
interest in the activity. Acquiring a skill can become more im- 
portant or satisfying than winning a badge. 

A program need not be seriously limited by lack of equipment and 
facilities and may even be helped, for the lack may stimulate the 
group to develop interesting substitutes. Imagination and creativity 
are often more important than facilities and are likely to come into 
play when the atmosphere is one of relaxation and enjoyment of fun. 

Some recreational group programs are school-community pro- 
Srams, and some have their beginnings outside the schools. Dur- 
ing the war years, for example, a youth center was organized in 
Great Neck, New York, and became fifteen years later a community- 
School program that operates the year round.! School activity 
Programs that are tied in with community service activities are gen- 
erally considered by students more dynamic and worthwhile than 
activity programs that are wholly school-oriented. Too often, how- 
ever, efforts to relate the school program to community needs are 
limited to having students engage in only such “help others” activi- 
ties as delivering Christmas baskets, arranging Easter egg hunts for 
children at the orphanage, and making visits to the rest home. 

Students find satisfaction in such work but wish to take part also 


_ "John L. Miller, “Community-School Program in Great Neck, New York,” 
in Education for Leisure: Conference Report 1957, pp. 23-24. n 
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in activities that are more challenging and continuous, and in some 
communities they find an opportunity to do so. One such com- 
munity is Bloomington, Indiana, where students have organized a 
metropolitan youth council and through council-initiated projects 
are, as Hamm!® reports, seeing democratic procedures in action, 
learning about group processes, and experiencing the responsibili- 
ties of democratic action, During the first two years, they engaged 
in two projects that made them feel that they were active, impor- 
tant members of the community. First, they took a step toward 
resolving a problem created by the need for more recreational 
facilities, a need often discussed by the adults. The council made 
a survey to learn public opinion regarding raising the ban on swim- 
ming in the local lake and gave the results to the mayor. Second, 
to counteract dangerous reckless driving by teen-agers, it initiated 
the practice of naming the “youth driver of the month.” 

Two other examples: A fourth-grade group in Detroit undertook 
the task of beautifying an area around ‘their school by cleaning it 
up themselves and then planting it with grass seed bought with 
pennies saved for the purpose.” In Colorado City students took 
the pranks and vandalism out of Halloween by planning a construc- 
tive celebration that included “tricking and treating” for clothes for 
the needy rather than goodies for themselves, parties at various 
schools, a holiday dance at the community Civic House, a PTA 


supper for the townspeople, and a place marked off where costumed 
little folk might play in safety.20 


EXCLUSIVE GROUPS AND GANGS 


Fraternities and Sororities. Because they serve as divisive forces» 
high school fraternities and sororities create some serious problems. 
The gap between members and nonmembers creates frustrate 
unhappiness, heartache, and conflict for many students. Schoo 
clubs, including honor societies and academic interest clubs that 
require a candidate to be approved by all members of the group» 
may have some of the undesirable characteristics of fraternities and 

*R. L. Hamm, “Youth Serve Their Community,” School Activities, 1957; 
29:7-11. 

* Minnie Adams, “Planting Grass: A Class Project,” School Activities, 1957; 
29:38. 


* Nadine Gordon, “Students Eliminate the Halloween Pranks,” School Ac- 
tivities, 1957, 29:69. 
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sororities. Members, for example, may blackball a well-qualified 
candidate because of some social stereotype—race, nationality, re- 
ligion, appearance, socioeconomic status, lack of social skill, etc. 
Members of closed or exclusive groups may usually be identified 
through some prestige symbol, such as pin, ring, sweater, or bit of 
eolored ribbon. If wearing such symbols or belonging to a secret 
Organization is forbidden, the group may, as the students say, “go 
underground”; but the members may still be identified by students if 
not by teachers. If the meetings are held at the members’ homes, 
the group gains further prestige and a certain security; for home 
hospitality indicates parental sanction if not approval or support. 
High school fraternities and sororities have many of the unde- 
Sirable features listed by Woolf and Woolf *! for such groups at 
the college level: (1) Resentment develops between members and 
nonmembers. Nonmembers feel left out; members feel defensive. 
(2) Feeling somewhat beyond school authority, members tend to 
resist certain regulations. (3) The patronizing superior manners 
of some members offend the nonmembers. (4) Excluding from 
Membership certain minority-group members fosters prejudice 
among members and resentment among those barred. (5) The 
unchosen or rejected develop feelings of failure, as well as resent- 
ment. (6) School efforts to control the organizations may only 
elp to unite the members and to strengthen their resistance against 
School administration. (7) Some of the organizations’ practices 
Prevent or interfere with the development of democratic concepts 
y members. (9) Authoritarian practices within the group pro- 
voke hostility and scapegoatism among members. (9) Undue em- 
Phasis on clothes, personal appearance, money, etiquette, and the 
like breeds snobbishness and delays development of social sensi- 
tivity and maturity. (10) The drive for prestige and power 
Motivates some members to seek school office for the purpose of 
Promoting self or organization rather than for the purpose of giving 
Service, (11) Members holding student-government offices seek 
advantages for their groups instead of working in behalf of the 
student body. (12) The organizations drain off energy and leader- 
ship among the students. 
In reply, fraternity and sorority members say that nonmembers 
should solve their problem by joining school clubs and groups like 


2M. D. Woolf and J. A. Woolf, The Student 


Personnel Program, p. 107. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1953. gram, p. 107 
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the Hi-Y and Y-Teen clubs. To most students, however, these 
groups are not acceptable substitutes; but helping such groups to 
develop dynamic programs may be a step toward making them 
good substitutes. It is usually not enough, however. The problem 
is so complicated that solution may be a long, slow process. Taba” 
tells how solution was sought in one school where outlawing and 
other frontal attacks had already been tried and had served mainly 
to strengthen the defenses of the opposing sides, to heighten feel- 
ings, and to make learning the true facts difficult. 

Study of the problem was initiated through tenth-grade discussions 
and themes on how it feels to be a newcomer at school. There fol- 
lowed conferences and interviews with students at other grade 
levels, teachers, and parents. These revealed some of the con- 
flicting interpretations and helped to clarify and change the feelings 
of many participants. This ventilation of feelings also helped to 
do away with the tension, which at first “stood in the way of ob- 
jectivity, casualness, and Perspective,” and helped to create an at- 
mosphere of receptivity for objective data, The participants soon 
began to see that the sorority-fraternity problem was tied into the 
community pattern of prestige status and the relations of school 
staff with parents and certain community agencies. “They were 
part of the culture of the school and its community,” and a change 
in both was needed before any changes could be brought about in 
the young people’s patterns of social behavior, 

The interviews with selected members and nonmembers (selected 
because they represented different degrees of peer status, socio- 
economic levels, and religious backgrounds) indicated that the 
greatest damage done by exclusive social clubs (fraternities and 
used rejected members and more 
in the general effect on the students’ value systems. Money and 
clothes were considered a legitimate basis for association with 
others, and “the psychological distance created by religious and 
economic differences” was seen as real and legitimate by both mem- 
bers and nonmembers. 

An over-all survey of student participation in nonclass groups con- 
firmed what the discussions and interviews had disclosed regarding 
the limited nature of the school nonclass program and the competi- 
tion between the sponsors of school groups and the fraternity and 


= Hilda Taba, School Culture, chap. 1. Washington, D.C.: American Coun- 
cil on Education, 1955. 
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sorority leaders for a few student leaders. The survey question- 
naire read as follows:** 


ACTIVITY QUESTIONNAIRE 
Name —_______ Home room —____ Grade ——— Date 


Directions: To give an understanding of the student activities that mean 
Most to you and of how they can be improved, we should like you to give 
us as complete information as you can in answer to these questions. 


1. What school clubs do you now belong to in Westlake? 

2. What school clubs do you hope to join in Westlake? 

8. If new school clubs were to be created, what activity would be of in- 

terest to you? 

If you are now a member of a Westlake club or clubs, choose the most 

interesting one and answer the following: 

Name of club 

a. List the names of members who do active work in this club or 
group. 

b. What does this club or group do? 

€. What else do you think this group should do? 

d. What should determine who should be members of this school 
group or club? 

e. Do you go around with members of the school club outside the 
club activity itself? 

» What subjects are you taking in Westlake? 


4. 


The replies of 861 tenth-graders revealed the following: (1) The 
ulk of participation was in athletic activities, only a relatively 
Small part being in any other type. (2) School clubs were limited 
in number and generally regarded as being for one sex only—girls. 
(3) The students wanted coeducational clubs that provided fun 
and social life. The school clubs offered nothing equivalent to 
the social training provided by the sororities. (4) Many students 
apparently did not know what the school did offer because they 
isted as the new clubs wanted some already provided. (5) The 
school clubs offered little stimulation or training for leadership. 
The distribution of prestige | positions showed that “the limelight 
was awarded to a very few. 

The survey returns also showed that the social clubs (fraternities 
and sororities) were not “altogether evil”—that they were meeting 
a real need and that the school could also serve this need by im- 


= Ibid., pp- 11-12 
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proving its activity program. The sociometric data obtained from 
the members of some clubs that cut across home-room and grade 
lines showed that there were many isolates and a few much-over- 
chosen students, suggesting either a narrow base of qualities on 
which the students evaluated each other or a lack of familiarity 
with one another. The sociometric data also disclosed potential 
leaders who could be used in an expanded activity program. 

The frank expressions of feelings and the joint discussions and 
analyses of findings helped the parents, teachers, and students of 
the school to want to improve the situation. This paved the way 
for democratizing the fraternities and sororities, improving the non- 
class group program, enlarging the concepts of leadership, expand- 
ing leadership training, and educating students in good interper 
sonal and intergroup relations. 

The Gang. In some schools there are closed groups that do not 
enjoy the prestige that students commonly accord fraternities and 
gs which are formed by boys and 
er socioeconomic levels and which 


Because gang members are seldom re 
student-activity program, school group workers might do well to 
employ some of the methods of the “detached worker,” who is em- 
ployed in large cities, such as New York and Los Angeles to help 
combat juvenile delinquency. The detached worker Stations him- 
self where gang members are in the habit of congregating and tries 
to become friends with them. He succeeds largely by being useful 
to them. They want to go places; he takes them there in his car- 


ached initially through the 
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They have no place to hold meetings; he helps them to find one. 
As his relations with the group become more secure, he tries to 
influence them to direct their energies into acceptable, nondestruc- 
tive activities. 

A junior high school teacher once demonstrated the effectiveness 
of a similar approach with a group of students identified by their 
teachers as gang members by their style of haircut and dress. The 
boys frequently got into fights with one another, as well as with 
other students. One day during the noon recess when the teacher 
saw a group of students gathered to watch two of the gang fight, 
he decided to try one of the techniques that Redl?! advocates for 
manipulating surface behavior—to turn an illegitimate activity into 
a legitimate one. He joined the group and watched the fight for 
a moment instead of separating the fighters, as expected, and send- 
ing them to the principal’s office. When one boy broke free from 
the other, the teacher caught him by the arm, laughed, said some- 
thing about his having been able to break loose because of the 
other boy’s “poor hold,” and then showed them a better hold. He 
made some other criticisms of their style and, when the bell rang, 
walked with the group into the building, talking about wrestling 
skills he had learned at college. 

The next day during the recess period the teacher strolled past the 
two boys standing with their friends. As he had hoped, they 
Called to him; and he was able to continue the relation begun the 
day before. Soon the boys were stopping by his classroom between 
classes and after school. It was not long before the teacher was 
helping them to organize teams and arrange wrestling matches. 
The story does not come to a quick happy ending with the boys’ sud- 
denly changing their attitudes and behavior patterns. Actually it 
Was months before much change could be noted, but the boys grad- 
ually developed a liking for the teacher as they became convinced 
that he wanted to help them as a friend. The better they got to 
know him, the more they liked him; and the more they liked him, 
the more inclined they were to try to be like him. Some values 
important to the teacher began to look important to them. Once 
he had won the boys’ trust, the teacher became a constructive influ- 
ence in the group. 

Some workers believe that the best way to solve the gang problem 


= Fritz Redl and David Wineman, Controls 
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is to work with individual members, particularly the leaders, apart 
from the others in order to draw them away from the gang. Actu- 
ally more is usually achieved through efforts to change the whole 
group by working with the group. Because the gang members 
attitudes and behavior Patterns are rooted in the group, the re- 
education process, Lewin? stressed, must fulfill a task that is “essen- 
tially equivalent to a change in culture.” The group RN 
approach was the one used in a three-year experimental project © 
the Welfare Council of New York City, which involved working 
with four of the worst gangs in Central Harlem. The basic ay 
pothesis was that, “if approached in the right way by the right ge 
of adult, the street club could be influenced in the direction © 
socially desirable behavior.” 26 d 

The workers soon found that by its very nature the gang ha 
constructive potentialities; that the hostile, aggressive gang miero 
bers had the same basic needs of other boys for recognition, achieve- 
ment, affection, and understanding; and that the gang, like fraterni- 
ties and sororities, did serve these needs, They learned that, while 
a gang may have been started from aggravated notions of se 
protection, it soon became for most members the most importan 
influence in their lives. It not only helped them to meet their basic 
needs and find some measure of security and protection but also 
gave them a means through which they could strike back at the 
frustrating adult world. It was a medium through which the boys 
developed their capacities for group loyalty, leadership, and re 
sponsibility, ; 

In trying to establish relations with the gangs, the workers did 
not force themselves on the boys but adopted a slow approach. 
They loafed near the gang's hangouts, drew the boys into conversa- 
tion, played the jukebox with them, and did other similar things: 
They avoided behavior that might make the boys uncomfortable 
or scare ‘them away; they took a neutral stand on any antisocia 
behavior. The boys were suspicious at first, but gradually gave 
the workers acceptance as they became convinced that they were 
not cops or reformers. The workers supplied the adult interest 
and understanding that these tough boys wanted but which few 


= Kurt Lewin, Resolving Social Conflicts: Selected Papers on Group DY- 
namics, p. 59.. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1948. 

P I. Crawford, D. L. Malmud, and J. B. Dumpson, Working with Teen- 
age Gangs, p. vi. New York: Welfare Council of New York City, 1950. 
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of them had experienced. The friendly interest contributed to the 
boys’ self-esteem. As one worker reported:?* 


The very fact that you stand there and talk to a boy for fifteen or 
twenty minutes indicates that you are interested in him. You remember 
some of the things he talks about, inquire about his little brother, ask 
about his school, offer him a cigarette, call him by his first name. A 
smile when you see him on the street, a hearty hand shake. Little clues 
which add up to the sum total of telling the boy, “I like you. I want to 


be with you. I have an appreciation for you as a person, as an individ- 
ual.” 


The workers found, in short, that they could win acceptance from 
the gang members by (1) not threatening their security, (2) meet- 
ing some of their basic needs, and (3) giving them tangible help, 
such as helping them to find a place to hold a dance or arranging 
for them to use a gym. Some boys found in their worker an “ideal- 
ized father,” wanted to be with him continuously, competed for his 
attention, and imitated his speech, manner, or dress. 

The workers succeeded in establishing a relationship that was 
warm, friendly, responsive, and always professional. They never 
used their relationship with the boys to satisfy their own needs. 
They never, for instance, sought a boy’s company to enjoy it for its 
own sake but associated with the boys first and foremost because 
they had a job to do—to help the group change. Hence, the re- 
lationship lacked mutuality. The boys confided in the workers and 
Sought their advice and help, but the workers did not follow suit. 
Also, they set limits on the relations in terms of time, lending of 
Money, and the types of activities in which they would engage with 
the gang. They would not, for example, engage in any illegal ac- 
tivities with the boys. 

The chief means employed for influencing the gangs along 
Socially constructive and personally satisfying lines were organized 
group activities—sports, games, dances, block parties, and the like. 
The workers did not push the boys to make a success of their proj- 
ects but let them move at their own pace so that there might be 


an 
increase in self-directive participation. 


Two of the four clubs showed considerable growth in self-direction as 
far as recreational programs were concerned. Even the two clubs which 
remained dependent on their workers for stimulation and guidance had 


* Ibid., p. 26. 
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. «ine. 
never before engaged in as much constructive planning, de 
and carrying out of responsibilities. This degree of N ae 
pressive in itself when we consider the clubs’ immaturity and inexpe 
at the outset of the workers’ contacts with them.?5 


The program activities contributed to improved ange 
adjustment, development of democratic behavior, intragroup | Be 
mony, and improved relations with other gangs and such en 
schools, YMCA, Children’s Aid Society, and the Police Ath ve 
"League. However, the workers did not rely on activities algne. h 
changing antisocial behavior, They used direct influence u 
reasoning and example-setting techniques; delaying NT 

(suggesting that decisions or actions be postponed or proposing w ae 
more acceptable courses of action); insight-inducing wi š 
(reflecting feelings, offering interpretations, encouraging the boy 

to examine their motives in i 
lating the boys to identify with their victims and reminding the! 

of their resolutions not to co 
aid of other adults and agencies th 
working relations with the group. 3 
as a constructive medium for Be 
ing the personal growth of individual members. Unlike a 
ied to work with these groups» 1 
mber’s negative qualities but n 
assets, as well as his limitations. d 
imself as an individual who counte 5 
ity other than as a bum or hagda m 
and tried to help him acquire some understandings, skills, knowl- 
edge, and habits that would increase his adaptive efficiency. 

Some techniques that were effective in 
bers organized in street club. 
gang members at school. Th 
in large measure upon his person 
The Committee on Street Club 


ing, understanding, warm, mature” adults with a “strong active liking 
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considerably had they been better equipped with the skills and 
understandings commonly accepted as necessary in a personal 
counseling situation.” They had learned that these skills and under- 
standings are needed by group workers, as well as by counselors. 


SUMMARY 


The basic purpose in maintaining student-activity programs is 
to help students achieve good personal growth and social develop- 
ment by helping them acquire avocational interests and skills, 
broaden their social horizons, develop skill in interpersonal and in- 
tergroup relations, and deepen their understanding of themselves 
and others. Other objectives should not be sought to the neglect or 
at the sacrifice of this basic goal. 

; The potential values (developmental, preventive, and therapeu- 
tic) of participation in recreational groups are so great that partici- 
Pation should be easily available to all students. Some students 
do not participate because they lack interest. Some who are in- 
terested fail to participate because they find it difficult to overcome 
the barriers created by some personal characteristic, such as shyness 
or physical defect; status in terms of race, religion, and socio- 
economic factors; a too limited, inflexible program; rigid member- 
Ship requirements; cost of participation; or inconvenient meeting 
time or place. ‘ 

To be most beneficial to the student, participation in nonclass 
Student activities should be voluntary rather than forced either di- 
rectly (by rules) or indirectly (by record entries, additional grade 
Points, etc.). Participation should be viewed as a student’s right 
Tather than as a privilege which can be used for reward or punish- 
Ment. Individual differences make impractical and undesirable 
the indiscriminate application of general regulations regarding re- 
Stricted participation. Any restrictions should be made on an indi- 
vidual basis—on the basis of the individual's interests, needs, and 
Strengths. Limiting participation primarily on the basis of scholas- 
tic achievement is unsound educationally. 

Program content should be related to group goals and program 
Planning made a function of the group as a whole. Serving as a 
resource person rather than a director, the adviser or leader helps 
the group to develop program plans in keeping with their interests 
and taste patterns. He tries to help the members develop new 


Pr. % 
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interests in keeping with their developmental needs so that they may 
extend their horizons and gain new skills and appreciations. His 


titions for honors and other awards but instead that of helping the 
members find enjoyment in fuller use of their powers, in Saek 
pleasure in the development of new skills and understandings, an 
in experiencing the satisfaction of being able to meet demands for , 
imagination, creativity, and higher levels of group thinking. d 
If the student-activity Program does not meet the students’ nee 3 
for fun and social life, some students may seek satisfaction throug? 
closed or exclusive groups, such as fraternities, sororities, and gangs: 
The greatest damage done by such groups probably lies in thar 
ue systems. In the case of i 
phasis may be placed upon re 
In the case of gangs, undu 
emphasis may be placed upon reckless daring, skill in breaking the 
law without detection, and the like. Where present, such closed or 
exclusive groups usually function as divisive forces in student life. 
A varied, dynamic student-activity Program can serve as a counter- 


acting force but in itself is not likely to be enough to correct an 
undesirable situation. 


To become a constructive force in 


] mainly on any one method 
or technique. In addition to group acti 


PR s 
dd Vities, for example, he use 
both individual-centered and group-centered counseling methods. 
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Assemblies, educational 
dances, and some other socia 
activities most frequently pr 


A arties 
and vocational conferences, part . > 
l activities are the large nonclass group 
ovided in schools and colleges. 


SOCIAL ACTIVITIES 


f the families song is 
eral, the more heterogeneous th 
activities need to be. 


by the group members, In gen 
group, the more varied the social 

To avoid confusion and confli 
equipment, some organizational 


ve group the learnings acquired 
any student councils and class groups 


nt-government and faculty regulations 


Some of the various possi- 
bilities for parties, picnics, dances, and the like. 


As far as possible activities should be scheduled well in advance 
so that a balanced social program may be planned in terms of time 
as well as types of activity. Poor planning is indicated when too 
much is offered one week, one month, or one term and too little 
another. The schedule should, however, be suffici ently flexible for 
changes to be possible and not pa 
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Dances and Parties. In this country dancing is a popular social 
activity with people of all ages. Many adolescents and youth view 
it as essential to social acceptance and as one of the best ways for 
meeting members of the other sex. To many, not being able to 
dance represents the risk of becoming an outsider, wall flower, or 
“fifth wheel.” Hence, they want dances to have a major part in 
the social program; and they want all kinds of dances—formal, 
semiformal, and informal. 

The standards set with respect to dress, hours, music, and the like 
vary from community to community in keeping with local norms. 
Generally it is not wise for a school, Y, community center, or some 
other such agency to set too conservative standards. Some schools 
offer very little in the way of formal or semiformal dances, banquets, 
and the like because of the extra expense and work involved; but, 
as pointed out in the preceding chapter, it is failure to give students 
Opportunity to participate in formal or semiformal activities that 
often makes membership in exclusive groups, such as fraternities 
and sororities, attractive to boys and girls who want the learning 
that can be obtained through such experiences. Obviously, the 
social program should not focus on this type of activity; but neither 
should it omit formal and semiformal affairs. 

Most school social programs need to include fairly frequent in- 
formal dances and parties held in both daytime and evening. They 
are important in helping students to achieve good social develop- 
ment and in keeping them from seeking their fun in places where 
they may have little or no supervision and may engage in undesira- 
ble and even hazardous activities. To attract students away from 
such places, the school dances and parties must not be dull, routine 
affairs, 

Not all the group members will attend or, if they attend, take 
Part in the dances. Some will want to but will not because they 
do not know how to dance or how to dance very well. Because 
instruction is usually needed by some members, regular provision 
should be made for providing it. In some schools it is provided 
through the physical education classes, orientation program, or 
special classes held during or after school hours. 

Some young people do not take part in social dancing for religious 
reasons or because their parents disapprove dancing and have told 
them that it is likely to lead to immoral sexual relations. Commu- 
nity sanction is essential; and so, in the words of Wilson and 
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Ryland, “workers serving communities which choose to deal with 
the symptom (social dancing) rather than the cause (need for help 
in heterosexual development) have a particularly difficult situation 
to face.” In this type of situation it becomes important for the 
social program to provide other types of entertainment along with 
or instead of the dances. Parties, picnics, weiner roasts, beach 
parties, skating parties, and the like, should be scheduled through- 
out the year so that the nondancers will never find the social calen- 
dar offering little more than dances week after week, Sometimes 
it is possible to schedule dances and other types of parties concur- 
rently and even to have them in adjoining or nearby quarters, thus 
making it easy for the young people to move from one activity or 
one group to another. 

Some parents who oppose dancing are willing for their sons and 
daughters to participate in party games that were originally devel- 
oped as substitutes for dances. In these “play party games” singing 
may be substituted for instrumental music or used in accompani- 
ment to instruments. While various group patterns may be formed 
much in the manner of country dances, there is no pairing; or, if 
there is, there is frequent changing of partners. 

Most young people enjoy the rhythm and patterns of country 
dances, square dances, folk dances, and the like. However, they 
may oppose much use of them in the social program if they are 
used extensively in physical education and other classes. When 
acceptable, such dances are especially useful for binding a group 
together and bringing shy members out of their shells. The pat- 
terns and steps are simple; skill is less important than in social or 
round dancing; and errors are more often a reason for laughter than 
a cause for embarrassment. The flexibility, freedom, sociability, 
and relaxation characteristic of such dances make them excellent 
program media. 

Square dancing may be used to aid transition to the more difficult 
folk dances and to social dancing, It may also be used to initiate 
or facilitate a wholly different type of activity. In the following 


passage Wilson and Ryland? tell how this was done with a dra- 
matics club. 


"Gertrude Wilson and Gladys Ryland, Social Group Work Practice, p. 265. 
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The worker noticed that the boys sat on one side of the table and the 
girls on the other. He started a discussion about what they wanted to 
do in dramatics but was unable to get much response from either side 
of the table. The interest in each subgroup was in the other, even 
though they tried to disguise it. Realizing that this was not the time 
to get ideas about dramatics, the worker suggested that the group play 
some games which would be of use later in their dramatics. Making no 
attempt to divide the group into couples he started out with “Shoo Fly,” 
having all the girls on one side of the circle and the boys on the other. 
. . . The worker then moved to “Oh, Susanna,” which required partners, 
but by this time the ice was thoroughly broken, and with a little help, 
boys and girls alternated around the circle. . . - After these two dances, 
the group sat down at the table in an entirely different configuration, and 
plans for the dramatics proceeded rapidly. 


Picnics are particularly good for promoting social contacts in a 
large group because participation does not require particular skills 
and there is a special atmosphere of friendliness and sociability. 
School picnics usually require extra planning and work because of 
Special problems with respect to transportation and food, but they 
are relatively easy in terms of planning the entertainment, for cer- 
tain activities are traditionally expected. 

Even when certain activities are anticipated because of the very 
nature of the social event, as in the case of Halloween parties and 
Picnics, students can increase the attractiveness of their social af- 
fairs by introducing new entertainment ideas. They find useful 
sources for new ideas in magazines, such as Student Life and 
School Activities? and such books as those by Thompson* and 
Gardner.’ 

The success of a social event does not depend upon the amount 
of money spent on it. The most clever and attractive decorations, 
for example, are often the least expensive. Dance bands are usu- 
ally required for formal and semiformal dances, but “name bands” 
are not. The members of many social and finance committees have 
learned that the bands charging the highest fees are not always the 
ones that produce the best music and that for the informal dance 


® Student Life and School Activities are published by the National Education 
Association, Washington, D.C. 

‘Nellie Z. Thompson, High Times: 700 Suggestions for Social Activities. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 1950. 

Ella Gardner, Handbook for Recreation Leaders. Washington, D.C.: 
Government Printing Office, 1948. 
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the best music is often, if not usually, provided by jukebox, record 
player, or radio. 

In some communities or schools the “big dance” in a student’s 
high school career is held not at school but at a country club or 
hotel. Often this is unfortunate not only because the cost prevents 
some students’ attending the dance but also because the practice 
deprives the students of the fun involved in planning and putting 
on the dance. At the hotel or country club all the planning and 
work may be done by the manager and his staff or a group of par- 
ents. Some students who may be able to meet the cost of the dance 
ticket may not be able to meet the other expenses thought involved. 
A dress or a suit, for example, held suitable for a junior prom or 
graduation dance held in the school gym may not be considered 
good enough for the same affair held at hotel or country club. 
Probably as often as not it is the parents rather than the students 
who support and perpetuate the practice. j 

Singing. Students usually enjoy group singing. It does much 
to weld a large group together and is another activity in which the 
individual can become submerged in the group and not feel handi- 
capped by lack of skill because the unskilled can take part without 
seriously disturbing the pattern. Popular songs and folk songs give 
the group a chance to express feelings of love, hate, fear, defiance, 
and ambivalence, common interests in adventure and romance, 
wishes for success and fame, and moods of fun and nonsense. 
Songs provide ready-made daydreams and give young people a 
chance to express fears, hopes, and aspirations that they may find 
difficult to express otherwise. 

Singing spontaneously while working together in preparing for 
or cleaning up after some event helps work to go smoothly and 
makes it less of a chore for some members than it might be other- 
wise. Sometimes such singing also helps to prevent or to resolve 
a conflict situation. At a college, for example, the dormitory stu- 
dents gathered one evening in the recreation center to put up 
Christmas decorations in keeping with the social committee’s re- 
quest. Different groups were to decorate different parts of the 
center. Each wanted to get as much of the decoration materials 
as possible so that it could finish its job and seek fun elsewhere. 
When they began squabbling over the limited supply, the worker 
suggested to one couple, “Why don’t we sing carols while we work?” 
When the two began singing, others joined them; and before long 
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all were absorbed in singing and working together on the project. 
_ Nobody seemed anxious to finish and get away. They were prob- 

ably finding as much fun there as they could elsewhere. The 
worker used singing to prevent conflict. In the following example® 
the worker uses it to resolve a conflict: 


The girls were endeavoring to concentrate on a special project but 
f older boys who wanted to 


were constantly interrupted by a group © 
take the club room for their own use. The girls retaliated by pushing 
and shoving the boys toward the door. The girls were really angry and 
it looked as though a regular free-for-all would develop. At first the 
Worker started to stop the fight and then instead started a favorite song 
of the girls—“We Shall Not Be Moved.” The girls joined in, improvis- 
ing new verses to fit the situation. The boys were caught off guard and 
Stopped to listen to the words. The atmosphere changed from one of 
hostility and anger to one of good humor, and the boys left the girls in 
Peace. 


Supervision. Even though one or more parents may attend as 
chaperons, some staff member or members should be present at 
any social affair sponsored by a school, Y, canteen, or other similar 
agency to provide the supervision needed and to help the young 
People use the situation for social learning. They should be there 
to help rather than to control and should encourage the group mem- 
bers to take over as many of the administrative functions as possible. 
Students, for example, are able to assume responsibility not only for 
doing such things as checking the identification or admission cards 
of guests as they enter but also for asking smokers not to smoke and 
asking “gate crashers” to leave because the party or dance is only 
for the members of a particular class, organization, or school. In 
Such situations better cooperation is sometimes obtained by young 
People than by adults. 

Many students are quite adept in dealing with troublemakers, 
especially if they know some adult is present to give assistance if 
needed. They seem to realize that some troublemakers are caus- 
ing difficulty mainly because they feel insecure in the situation and 
are only seeking fun in annoying others. Student officials often 
show considerable skill in ending disturbances by helping offenders 
find better ways to enjoy the dance or party. 

A staff member on duty at a social affair or in a recreation situa- 
tion should take care not to play his role in an officious manner. 


s Wilson and Ryland, op. cit., p. 273. 
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He should be what Redl and Wineman’ describe as a natural mar- 
ginal figure drifting from one activity spot to another, watching and 
listening in a friendly way, and exchanging pleasantries with the 
young people. He appears neither a supervisor or policeman on 
the lookout for potential trouble makers nor an overanxious parent 
afraid that something untoward is going to happen. He is there 
primarily to help the boys and girls have fun and to render any 
service that he can give and they may need, 

Traditions. Traditions are important for binding group members 
together in a friendly cohesive unit. Many school and college tra- 
ditions center in the students’ social life—the junior prom, the 
alumni dance, the senior breakfast, the spring picnic, the fall hike, 
and the like. In some schools very little effort is exerted to help 
students build traditions that are satisfying to them and free of haz- 
ards for individual and group. Not all traditions that students de- 
velop on their own are good for them or the school, such as, for 
example, “tearing up the town” after defeating a traditional rival 
in football. 

Sometimes students adopt as traditions practices that seem ube 
wise, but solution to the problem is not always found in forbidding 
the practices. Some students, for example, wish to follow up their 
graduation exercises or commencement dance with an all-night 
party that ends with breakfast. In some communities parents and 
teachers strongly disapprove and forbid such all-night affairs. Con- 
flict and even open defiance often result. In some other communi- 
ties parents and teachers accept the situation and try to make it a 
safe one by providing cooperation and supervision. Many consider 
the results not bad. According to Kilzer et al.:8 


Although started as a counterattack against unsupervised postprom 
parties, these affairs have proved successful in many communities and 
have been continued from year to year. Such events, capped by a 
hearty breakfast at dawn, gloriously exhaust everyone involved. If a 
display of sheer physical stamina seems appropriate for teen-agers finish- 


ing their secondary-school education, the midnight to daybreak routine 
fills the bill. 


Getting rid of undesirable traditions is best done through replac- 


"Fritz Redl and David Wineman, Controls from Within, pp. 44-45. Glen- 
coe. Ill.: Free Press, 1952, 

"Louis R. Kilzer et al., Allied Activities in the Secondary School, p- 304. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1956. 
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ing them with satisfying ones. Sometimes substitution is a slow 
process and is best brought about when the young people share in 
building the new than when they are merely offered something al 
in exchange for the old. A traditional practice, for example, dear 
to the dormitory students in one small college was that of as 
in small groups “to watch together all night the night before they 
left for the Christmas holidays. The next day they attended classes 
too sleepy to learn, and many arrived home weary and more ar 
than well. Considering the practice not a good one for health an 
other reasons, the dean of students early one fall began enlisting 
student help for its discontinuance. He suggested that the — 
Parties” were fun largely because they were traditional, discusse 
the values of traditions, and explained why he thought the “watch 
Parties” were of limited value as traditions and why other more 
Satisfying ones might be developed to take their place. 7 

He told of Christmas traditions at some other colleges—traditions 
that involved day students as well as dormitory students, that re- 
quired more ingenuity than endurance, and produced more fun than 
fatigue—and offered to help the students build new traditions. 
After many such discussions with various groups something like a 
contract developed. The “watch parties” would be given up for a 
set of new Christmas traditions; cooperation was to be expected but 
not forced. Not all students kept the contract the first year or even 
the second or the third; but for most students the new traditions 
soon replaced the old, especially as new ways were found for en- 
hancing the substitutes. Had the worker taken on major respon- 
sibility for development and enhancement of the new traditions, the 
students might never have found them adequate substitutes for the 
old tradition of all-night “watch parties.” 

Janitorial Services—Whose Responsibility? The social affairs 
sponsored by the schools are often described as an important part 
of the educational program but are not always so treated. At times 
some administrators and teachers take the attitude that they are 
doing the students a big favor in letting them have parties, dances, 
picnics, banquets, and the like. They tell the students that, if they 
want such social affairs, they must be willing to take on the work 
involved, including any janitorial service required after the event 
1s Over. 

Students should be expected to take on much of the work and 
responsibility involved in planning, preparing for, and administer- 
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ing their social affairs because of the valuable learning experiences 
involved. They develop new interests and skills and learn to work 
as teams while planning an affair; making, putting up, and taking 
down decorations; preparing and releasing publicity material; issu- 
ing and collecting tickets; making and serving refreshments; budget- 
ing and purchasing supplies; checking out and returning borrowed 
equipment; and doing other such things. 

Students usually understand why they should take on such re- 
sponsibilities but often do not understand why they are expected 
to do such things as cleaning the floor after a dance. Seldom are 
they asked or expected to provide such service after an athletic 
event, interschool or intramural; and rarely are they expected to 
sweep the auditorium after a class play. If the social activities are: 
indeed a part of the total educational program, it seems only logical 
that the basic janitorial service needed in connection with this part 
of the program should be provided on the same basis as for other 
parts of the program. 


NOON RECREATION PROGRAM 


The midday recess has always been a time for students to have 
fun as well as to eat lunch. During the past several decades the 
installation of school cafeterias and adoption of multiple lunch pe 
riods have led in some schools to an emphasis upon meeting the 
students’ need for adequate lunches and a neglect of their needs for 
noontime recreation. Two, three, or four lunch periods usually 
result in shortened lunch periods and so cause some school people 
to believe that there is no longer any real need for a noon recreation 
program or that administratively it is impossible or impractical. 

It is fine that many students can obtain hot lunches at school at 
a minimum cost and that the multiple lunch periods make it possi- 
ble for them to have sufficient time to select their food and eat un- 
hurriedly in uncrowded places. This is good, but it is not enough. 
It is also desirable that students have a place where they can s0- 
cialize after eating and before returning to class. Undoubtedly, 
many “discipline problems” that arise during the noon period occur 
because the students have nothing to do after eating except stand 
around and wait until summoned back to work. Extending the 
social program to include a noontime recreation program helps to 
solve the problem. 
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The noon-hour problem with respect to discipline is largely an 
administrative one that can be shared with student councils. When 
this is done, the student councils almost invariably recommend pro- 
viding recreational activities to fill out the lunch period.” Some 
even help provide needed equipment by allocating student funds 
for the purchase of records, jukeboxes, and record players for 
dances, disc jockey programs, group singing, and the like. In many 
schools student council members are permitted to check out sports 
equipment and organize games and tournaments, often with faculty 
assistance. Basketball, softball, volleyball, baseball, and football 
are traditional noon recreational activities. Tournaments in such 
games as horseshoes, ping-pong, chess, and checkers, which may 
arouse little interest at other times, may be entered into and 
watched with high interest during the lunch period. 

When the midday recess is sufficiently long, the program may 
Sometimes include short movies and performances by class and 
Nonclass music and drama groups, gymnastic teams, modern dance 
groups, and the like. Some club and intramural activities can per- 
haps be scheduled during the noon period and the students en- 
Conraged to organize on their own play groups that vary from day 
to day in personnel and activity content. Good food is important 
to good student morale. Good food combined with good fun con- 
tributes to both good morale and good citizenship. 

The school group workers, particularly in the lower grades, may 
need to help the student council or social committee initiate new 
ideas and projects in order to provide a program sufficiently varied 
to meet the differing needs, interests, and abilities of the students. 
A boy’s social problems, for example, may be aggravated by the 
fact that the afterschool and midday recreation program is so lim- 
ited that any boy not able to participate in ball games and other 
strenuous activities (because of hay fever, for instance, limited vi- 
sion, or having to wear glasses) must leave the boys’ groups or play 
alone or play with girls perhaps to the scorn of self and others. 

It does not help, of course, to include in the program other activi- 
ties less rugged than ball games unless they are treated with as 
much respect by the group workers and are promoted as much 
through their interest and participation as are ball games. Win- 


° See, for example, National Association of Stud 
Council Yearbook, pp. 162-163. Washington, 
Association, 1958. 


ent Councils, 1958 Student 
D.C.: National Education 
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ning games of checkers or jacks or chess, leading in group singing, 
playing the violin, or doing other such things adds nothing to a 
boy’s status if these are seen as primarily the activities of little girls 
and old men. 


ASSEMBLIES 


Shared Values. Lists of the purposes and values of school assem- 
blies are found in most books on extracurricular activities. In the 
main, they are the same ones stressed in the report on the 1945-1946 
survey made by the National Association of Secondary-school Prin- 
cipals.1° Two that are being increasingly stressed in the current 
literature are the value of assemblies for (1) unifying a student 
body and (2) providing students with experience in democratic 
action. Coming together as a whole or in large segments helps 
students to gain a feeling of oneness, achieve strong interest in mat- 
ters of common concern, develop standards that serve as guideposts 
in smaller groups, and develop school spirit, pride, and loyalty. 

More than just a few students need to be directly and actively 
involved if assemblies are to give many a medium for developing 
and expressing interests, a chance to develop initiative and resource- 
fulness, and an opportunity to gain poise and self-confidence through 
participation. Programs involving many students are generally pre- 
ferred to ones involving only a few, but not all participation need be 
in the form of platform appearances. Much can be gained through 
sharing in planning and carrying out functions that do not require 
appearance on the stage. Most routine functions should be fulfilled 
by different persons at different times although it may be desirable 
to have some duties assigned to some individuals more or less per- 
manently. It may be desirable, for instance, to assign some persons 
permanently to the stage crew for safety reasons; but it is not de- 
sirable to have the same individuals always be the ones to lead the 
flag salute, announce the program, and do other such things. 

Program Planning. Programs are needed that have variety and 
appeal for a heterogeneous audience and are at the same time in- 
structive as well as interesting or inspiring. Slipshod productions 
are not wanted; but neither are the overly polished productions, 


2FThe Assembly Program in the Secondary School,” Bulletin of the National 
Association of Secondary-school Principals, 1946, 30(141):7-12. 
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which, as Cripe™ stresses, require so much rehearsing that they 
interfere with normal school activities. Nor should standards be 
set so high that, to meet them, participation must be restricted to 
the most able or talented members. The program should not, in 
Raab’s!2 words, “be aimed toward the perfection of a Broadway 
production.” 

When the planning is student-centered rather than faculty-domi- 
nated, the programs are more likely to be adapted to the needs of 
the particular school than planned in keeping with some more or less 
stereotyped set of standards. Uniformity is not necessary and is not 
always desirable. That uniformity is not the rule is clearly shown 

y some recent surveys, such as the one reported by Whitlock. 
Also, while organizing and administering assembly programs are 
desirably student-government functions, not all members of the as- 
sembly committee need be members of the executive or legislative 
bodies. A major problem reported by the committee may be that 
of getting student groups to arrange programs. This is probably 
less of a problem when the programs are not overly directed by 
faculty advisers and the production standards are not too high. 

Most student groups appreciate the trust involved in their being 
given responsibility for planning and putting on a program, and or- 
dinarily the members directly responsible for the production try to 
meet the expectations implied in such trust. Moreover, student 
audiences are more tolerant and less critical of student-planned 
Programs than of ones for which students do not share responsibil- 
ity. A good response to a group’s production often stimulates a 
group to want to put on another and a better program. In some 
schools particular groups have experienced so much satisfaction in 
planning and presenting assembly programs and their programs 
have been received with such enthusiasm that these groups make 
putting on an assembly program a regular activity and take great 
pride in the fact that other students look forward to their programs 
with pleasure and look back on them with approval. In these 
schools the problem sometimes becomes one of finding time for all 


“Harold E. Cripe, “Planning the Small Group Assembly.” h 
Executive, 1956, 76(3) :68-69. P ly," The Second 

* George E. Raab, “Objectives and Methods,” 
76(3):73-74. 

* James W. Whitlock, “Organization and Admini 
sembly,” School Activities, 1957, 28:283-285, 


” The School Executive, 1956, 


istration of the School As- 
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interested groups to put on programs rather than one of finding 
groups to arrange appropriate programs. Gaps in the assembly 
schedule do not have to be filled with pep meetings, talks by out- 
siders, or stereotyped holiday programs. 

When democratic student government is more a fact than a farce, 
the student council may wish to reserve some assembly dates for 
open discussion of school problems ‘and important issues. The 
town-hall type of assembly program requires advanced planning 
like any other type. Preparatory discussions need to be held re- 
garding the issues to be considered, selection of lead-off speakers, 
and the like. The preplanning should not, however, rule out Op- 
portunities for spontaneous contributions from the floor; for without 
audience participation the assembly will not develop into an open“ 
forum or town-hall meeting and may be little more than a panel 
presentation. Panel presentations may be effectively used, but this 
type of program should not be considered the same as or a good 
substitute for the open-forum meeting. The open discussions of 
important problems made possible by the town-hall assembly help 
to increase intergroup understanding and thereby to unify the stu- 
dent body. 

Some excellent assembly programs have grown out of class activ- 
ities. Students usually find class-produced programs interesting, a$ 
well as instructive, if they are prepared by being informed in ad- 
vance of the nature and the purpose of the program. Actually 
students should always know in advance the general purpose or sig” 
nificance of an assembly program. Much poor audience reaction 
and lack of cooperation is closely related to lack of or poor prepara- 
tion. As Fedder" says: 


Many high school assemblies fail because the audience is given no 
opportunity to become interested in the program. Therefore, they 
misunderstand it, or laugh in the wrong places, or are bored. An 
audience that is given an opportunity to learn a program’s significance 
and is helped to see its importance will become a group of cooperative 


onlookers. 

Some committees (student and faculty) charged with responsibil- 
ity for arranging assembly programs solve the problem the lazy 
way by engaging commercial entertainers for some or even most of 
the programs. They may defend such action by explaining that 


“Ruth Fedder, Guiding Homeroom and Club Activities, p. 185. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1949. 
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they cannot compete with the movies or television, but they over- 
look two important facts: first, the primary purpose of school assem- 
blies is not entertainment; second, students do not (and faculty 
should not) expect student-produced programs to compete with 
commercial entertainment. Furthermore, if the focus is primarily 
upon entertainment, it is most unfortunate that, at a time when 
many individuals are losing or failing to develop the art of self- 
entertainment, the schools should be reinforcing rather than coun- 
teracting the trend toward becoming dependent upon commercial 
entertainment. One way to help counteract the trend is to encour- 
age student productions and to stress creativity. 

It may be desirable, especially in nonurban communities, for the 
school to cooperate with other community agencies in bringing pro- 
fessional artists to the community and in arranging for such com- 
munity sponsored programs to be held at the school. When these 
Programs are offered on school time and are open to students, all 
students should have a chance to attend, not just the ones who can 
Pay an admission fee. However, the entertainers usually engaged 
for assembly programs are seldom the talented artists commonly en- 
Saged for a community series. Many are of little value for stimu- 
lating thinking or for helping students to enrich their cultural under- 
Standing, develop their aesthetic sensibilities, and broaden their 
knowledge. 

Exchanging assembly programs with other schools often stimu- 
lates students to seek improvement in their programs and shows 
them how they can do this through demonstrations, exhibitions, 
Panel discussions, forums, and the like. Exchange programs can 
hai them increase their understanding of people from different 
is 3 groups and Benno levels. Diversity in programs may 

so be achieved through school groups’ cooperating with nonschool 
groups in planning special assembly programs. While such pro- 
ee ea ip and community, nonschool groups 
are el pr Dali : 7 ha ani | arpa ps 
students should have an Im : om = i as a fn generah tho 
munity programs; and N. Er ei ear ae ea 
ie eeu s ' = e os ers should be used sparingly. 

Hpo On assen ly has proved so ineffective that further 
comment regarding it seems unnecessary here. 


Most students seem to like assembly programs that permit the 
audience to take an active part in ways other than as well as 
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through singing. Audience participation may begin in rar 
preparation through home-room and class discussions of the topa 
to be covered by the program and formulation of pian’ 5 
points that should be brought up from the floor if not covered by 
presentations from the platform. ; iie 

There are various ways of stimulating the audience to vital thin i 
ing and of narrowing the gap between those on the platform ee 
those in the audience. Role playing may be used to introduce = 
structure a problem situation that is to be explored through a En 
discussion. Asking for volunteers from the audience to play so ie 
or all roles helps the audience to become emotionally as well heal A 
tellectually involved. Having a group of students (selected In 
vance or picked at random from the audience or chosen from vo and 
teers in the audience) join a speaker on the platform at the = a 
of his talk to Question him or to make comments on points that a 
students think should be clarified or explored further is a pa 
that is especially useful when students know in advance that it 
be employed. Some presentations may be partially prepared a : 
advance as conversations between students or between students 
and a “visiting expert” and may be given in much the same way 


. Fi rS. 
that the Overstreets give some of their talks. According to Mr 
Overstreet:15 


As a couple, we have increasingly come to prefer our own gooner 
method of giving a joint lecture. We hold a platform conversation | a 
gether on a subject carefully thought through in advance but not orane 
ized to the point where we actually know just what we will say when ag 
time comes. This method, we find, whether for B 
course, makes us do more vita 
straight lecture method, an 
speaker and 
rigidity. 


a single program oh 
l thinking on the platform than does ens 
d also tends to narrow the gap Keen 
audience, so that the question-discussion period loses 1 


Another useful techni 
larly effective in the a 
learn student views on 


que is the group interview. It is particu- 
ssembly arranged by a student council to 
certain matters. The interviewees may be 
student representatives selected by various groups in advance, O! 
they may be volunteers or students selected at random from the 
audience. The interviewer is given a list of questions prepared a 
advance by the planning group. Each question is asked of every 


P 2, 
” Bonaro W, Overstreet, “Speaking of Speakers,” Adult Leadership, 1952, 
1(3):4. 
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interviewee before another question is asked, but the order in which 
the interviewees are questioned varies from question to question. 
The interviewees are told not to repeat any idea or point offered by 
another person in answering the same question. ne 

Audience Cooperation. Securing audience cooperation is an- 
other frequently reported problem and another that seems best 
placed in the hands of the student council. The socializing influ- 
ence of assemblies tends to increase when students share responsi- 
bility for developing standards of audience behavior as well as for 
developing good programs. An audience member's role is, as Pat- 
ton!® says, just as important as that of a performer. “Being respect- 
ful need in no sense curb enthusiasm.” 

Some student councils distribute “audience guide sheets” each 
year before the first assembly to help the students become aware of 
their responsibility for helping to set the tone for assembly activity. 
Others use handbooks to educate students in their roles as audience 
members. One handbook contains this simple reminder: 


In Assembly— 
You are an auditor 
Give your undivided attention. 
You are a guest 
Appreciate what is offered. 
You are a host or hostess 
Be gracious to visitors. 
You are a member of our school 
Honor it by good conduct. 


When student officers and council members represent their con- 
Situents rather than the faculty, they exercise considerable influence 
on student behavior; and, if they take their responsibilities seriously, 
they are a definite force in helping to gain student cooperation in 
assembly. In her book addressed to student leaders, Bailard 1$ 
Stresses the importance of the leaders’ responsibility with regard to 
assemblies by calling attention to the heavy investment in terms of 
time. “For instance,” she says, “if your school has 1,000 students 


"Robert L. Patton, “Programs with a Learning Function,” The School 
Executive, 1956, 76(3): 71-72. 

“ Thelma B. Keene, “How Can Better Assembly Programs Be Planned?” 
School Activities, 1957, 28:210. 

8 Virginia Bailard and Harry C. McKown, So You Were Elected? 2d ed., 
chap. 16. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1960. 
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and your program takes thirty minutes, you’re actually using 500 
hours of student time.” . 
Good programs and audience preparation help to increase audi- 
ence cooperation. Some schools have found that making attend- 
ance optional also contributes to improved behavior because : 
makes those responsible for the program fully aware of the ne 
for a strong program. They learn that, if the program is good an : 
meets student interests and needs, attendance and behavior v 
most likely be good whether attendance is required or not and p 
poor programs usually result in poor attendance and poor conduct- 
To some writers, such as Strang, the trends toward increased me 
dom with respect to attendance, student-planned assemblies, 1 
creased audience participation, and dynamic programs are on 
developments in keeping with the best principles of group oye 
Others, however, fear that making attendance voluntary helps h 
lower the quality of the assembly offerings. To attract studen R 
they say, those in charge of program planning will tend to 
programs that are more entertaining than educational and less che™ 
lenging and thought provoking than they should be. en a i 
however, finds that this need not happen and as evidence deseri = 
an assembly that she attended during which three students fro 3 
different religious groups discussed the three religions. The assem 
bly hall was crowded with students who had come voluntarily an 
listened attentively as each speaker talked about her faith. é 
Others also believe that voluntary attendance helps to rg 
rather than to decrease the quality of assembly programs and auc 


. e a E 
ence behavior but still recommend that as a rule attendance p 
required rather than vol 


quiring all students to 
desirable for much the 


for a family to make it a practice to come together once a day fess 
for example, at the evening meal) and to require every member es 
be present unless there is good reason why he or she should be = 

where. The analogy does not seem too farfetched. ins 
Regular evaluations clearly show that good P 21 
ating student interest and Bu 
or good programs. The evaluatio 


"Ruth Strang, Grou 


p Work in Education, p- 171. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1958. 
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by students at large as well as by members of the assembly com- 
mittee. The committee, however, has a special responsibility with 
respect to evaluation. At the outset it should develop a set of cri- 
teria in terms of purposes or objectives and should publicize them 
so that others may also use them in appraising the assembly pro- 
grams. While every program will not and need not contribute to 
the achievement of every objective, each should make a definite 
contribution to some and should run counter to none. 

The students’ evaluations may be obtained through group reports 
made in home rooms or classes or through individual reports made 
on forms distributed in assembly, home rooms, or classes. These 
reports help the committee to learn the types of programs wanted 
by the students and the information needed by the students for un- 
derstanding the purposes underlying school assemblies and their 
roles in helping to achieve the goals. 


CONFERENCES 


The conference is frequently used for informing students (par- 
ticularly high school students) regarding vocational and educational 
opportunities and admission or training requirements. It is often 
not a very effective procedure because it is still today, as described 
by Cunliffe2° in the 1930s, a “spasmodic, unrelated, occasional, mis- 
cellaneous activity.” Various studies, such as the one reported by 
Roskens,2! show that the conference is widely criticized today as 
being quite ineffective for the same reasons cited by Cunliffe: The 
lecturers are poor speakers or give incomplete, biased, or otherwise 
inaccurate presentations. The conference program is unrealistic in 
that the interests of students who do not plan to go to college are 
neglected or overlooked. Students are given very little in the way 
of preparation for the conference, and there is nothing or little in the 
Way of supplemental follow-up. 

Vocational conferences vary from a short, intensive one lasting a 
half or a whole day to one lasting a week or more. Some schools 
try to make their vocational conferences realistic by making them 
comprehensive. A Pennsylvania school, for example, has experi- 


R ™ Rex B. Cunliffe, Guidance Practices in New Jersey. New Brunswick, N.J.: 
utgers University Press, 1937. 
Ronald W. Roskens, “Career Day,” Personnel and Guidance Journal, 1958, 
36:501-502. 
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mented with a program of conferences that lasts through the entire 
school year. One year representatives of nineteen occupational 
fields and thirty-one institutions of higher education (colleges, trade 
schools, hospitals, etc.) took part in the program. Students at- 
tended only the conference meetings in which they were interested 
and as many as they wished? Such a program permits the students 
to learn about a number of occupations instead of only one, two, or 
three as is the case when the one-day conference is used. Also, it 
gives them a chance to evaluate what they learn at one meeting 
before they attend another. In some other schools the conference 
may last one or two weeks, Students can attend one meeting each 
day, and the meetings are so scheduled that they need not miss the 
same class more than once each week. 

Student Planning. The frequency of meetings and the size of the 
conference groups are important. Also important is the extent to 
which the students share in planning, preparing for, administering, 
and evaluating the conference. Their participation should not be 
limited to such functions as writing letters of invitation and appre- 
ciation, ushering, and presiding at meetings. They should have a 
part in selecting and defining the objectives, determining the cri- 
teria for selection of subjects and speakers, preparing bulletins of 
information and instructions for speakers and students, and doing 
other such things. Students who will attend the conference should 
have an opportunity to make known their purposes in attending the 
meetings and their preferences for topics and speakers. 

Members of the various planning groups should study the evalu- 
ation reports on previous conferences, They would do well to sam- 
ple current student opinion by interviewing a number of students 
selected at random, using a structured interview technique but per- 
mitting free responses. Such interviews help to arouse student in- 
terest and to disseminate information about the conference as well 
as help to provide the committees with clues regarding appropriate 
program style, methods, and content. 


=H. F. Grimes, “We Are Allergic to Career Days,” The Clearing House, 
1953, 27:273. 
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ports, apparently did not take their jobs seriously, came to the con- 
ference more or less unprepared although they had received letters 
of instructions, filled the time assigned them with wisecracks, jokes, 
and personal anecdotes, and gave the students relatively little useful 
pertinent information. The students may have enjoyed another 
speaker’s jokes, but their evaluation reports show they also appre- 
ciated the inadequacy of his performance. The reports may show 
that they rated even lower the speaker whose presentation was light 
in information and heavy with platitudinous and trivial material or 
who employed emotion-rousing tactics. They may show that a 
Speaker who was good one year was not in other years because he 
failed to dust off his wares before presenting them to another con- 
ference group. The second or third year he repeated a previously 
used speech but in a manner more automatic than stimulating, thus 
changing a first-rate product into a second-rate one. 

Care should be taken, in planning, to protect conference time 
against such things as late beginnings, overlong speeches, and long 
or unnecessary announcements. Speakers may need to be given 
information not only regarding meeting time and place but also 
Tegarding parking arrangements, the roles of student ushers, hosts 
and hostesses, and the like. Conference attendants need to be given 
clear, detailed instructions regarding time, conference rooms, topics, 
advanced registration, and so forth. When a number of meetings 
are held at the same time, registration in advance is needed to avoid 
the delays created by having to move large groups from too small 
rooms. If such details are worked out in advance and clear instruc- 
tions given all participants, only emergency announcements will be 
needed; and the meetings can begin on time. 

Participation at the Conference. Some conference groups will be 
so large that they will have to meet in such places as the auditorium, 
gymnasium, or cafeteria; others will be small enough to be work- 
shop groups. Communication is ordinarily more difficult in the 
large groups than in the small ones because audience participation 
is more limited, but the opportunities for participation can be in- 


creased, 
One way to aid communication is to give the group members 
ays is similar to the 


Copies of a “listener’s guide,” which in some wa 
guide sheet provided the speaker. It might tell the attendants at 


a career conference meeting, for example, among other things to 


listen attentively to see whether the speaker points to the disadvan- 
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tages as well as the advantages of the occupation, whether he spends 
too much time talking about interesting facts regarding the sigs 
and importance of the work and too little explaining the nature er 
the work, qualifications needed for entrance and advancement, an 
the like. Before the conference, however, students should be given 
help in using such guide sheets so that they will understand that lis- 
tening critically or with discrimination does not mean ans 
negative mental set at the start or displaying an unfriendly attitude 
toward the speaker. If the group members know what to listen for, 
they are more likely to be attentive and responsive than bored and 
overly critical. , 

Dividing the group into listening teams may help to increase 
audience involvement and thereby aid communication. Those sit- 
ting in certain rows or in a certain part of the room may form one 
team; those in other rows or in another part of the room, another 
team; and so on. One team may be instructed to listen in particu- 
lar for certain things the group needs to know about; another, to 
listen for things on which they think they should request clarification 
or elaboration during the question-and-answer period; and another 
may listen for gaps in information that should be filled in before the 
conference ends. Obviously the team members should have time 
to compare notes, and their requests and questions should be ex- 
plored with the speaker before the meeting closes. 

Students should know in advance that they will need note pads 
and pencils at the meeting. Some speakers are willing to interrupt 
their talks from time to time to give students a chance to raise ques- 
tions on the material presented so far. Some prefer this practice 
to delaying questions until the end because they find that it strength- 
ens their presentations as well as the students’ interest. The ques- 
tions help them to see what things are important to the students and 
whether they are getting the information being offered. Interrupt- 
ing the talk periodically for questions from the group is a practice 
frequently employed with small groups but is probably most often 
needed with large ones. 

The Question-and-Answer Period. Some part of a meeting period 
is usually reserved for questions and is designed specifically for in- 
creasing audience participation. According to Bradford, the 
question-and-answer period helps the speaker to do the following: 


“How to Plan the Question and Answer Period: Based on Materials Pre- 
pared by Leland P. Bradford,” Adult Leadership, 1952, 1(3):6. 
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1. Check whether the information was understood and remembered. 

2. Correct misunderstandings and misperceptions. 

8. Uncover gaps in knowledge that need filling in. 

4. Discover some of the resistances that members of the audience have. 

5. Test the extent to which they have related the information to their 
needs. 

6. Give them a chance to discuss, and thus begin to use, the new in- 
formation. 

7. Provide an opportunity to re-emphasize main points, and to sum- 
Marize again. 

8. Indicate the kind of further help, if any, the audience will need 
actually to use the information. 

Students may be prepared for taking part in the question-and- 
answer period through being given suggestions regarding some 
Questions that they may need to explore with the speaker. ‘The 
listener’s guide briefs them on what to listen for and thus helps 
them to formulate pertinent questions, and organizing into listening 
teams invariably results in the exploring of some important points 
not adequately covered in the lecture. The buzz-group meetings of 
listening teams also help to bring out into the open some questions 
important to members who may be reluctant to stand up and ask 
these questions themselves. In this way they bring forth questions 
representative of the total group. 

If listening teams and buzz groups are not good devices because 
the students do not seem to like them, then the person presiding may 
ask that members from the audience volunteer to join the speaker 
and help him elicit questions from the audience by beginning with 
their own. Usually, however, when the audience finds a talk stim- 
ulating, there is not enough time for all questions to be covered. 
Some will have to go unanswered or be answered at another session 
or through follow-up bulletins. Recording questions on a black- 
board or newsprint tacked to the wall prevents the overlooking of 
Some questions and facilitates the planning of follow-up discussions 
and the writing of bulletins of supplemental information. 

Evaluation. The evaluation methods considered in preceding 
chapters can be used by conference groups. It is not wise to use 

© same method repeatedly because students will lose interest and 
give incomplete or indifferent answers. The evaluation reports will 
not help the planners of future conferences unless the students show 

Oow useful the conference was to them individually by reporting 
Whether they gained what they had hoped to get from it, whether 
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they gained new ideas on how to deal with the matters discussed, 
whether the meetings in any way affected their planning, and the 
like. 

Just as the planning committees find it helpful to hold interviews 
and conversations with students before the conference, the evalua- 
tion committee will find it useful to hold interviews and conversa- 
tions after the conference to determine recommendations for future 
planning committees. Publishing the evaluation findings through 
school newspapers, bulletin-board reports, and the like gives the 
students who attended the conference an opportunity to indicate 
their agreement and disagreement with the evaluation committees 
conclusions and a chance to make additional evaluative statements. 

One Testimonial. Any worker who has ever taken part in plan- 
ning, organizing, and administering a conference knows that it 1s 
sometimes much easier for the staff members to plan, put on, and 
follow up a conference without student help than with it. But, if 
the worker has ever had experience with a conference largely 
planned, put on, and followed up by students and in which all stu- 
dents participating were kept fully informed before, during, and 
after the conference, he knows also that the latter type of confer- 
ence is much more stimulating and effective in terms of learning 
and application than is the first type. 

The director of a large city library once participated on two suc- 
cessive days in conferences held at different schools. The first day 
he spoke at a school where the students had had little part in the 
planning and where they went to the meetings prepared for little 
more than passive listening. The second day he was a conference 
speaker at a school where the students had shared in the planning 
and were well prepared for participation as thinkers as well as lis- 
teners. The librarian said that going from one conference to the 
other was like going from a room where the air was stale and heavy 
into the open where the air was fresh and invigorating. He found 
that the second group kept him on his toes and influenced him to be 
more stimulating in his presentation than he thought he could be. 


The students were prepared to give their best and helped him to do 
likewise. 


SUMMARY 


Students should play major roles in planning, administering, and 
evaluating school and college large nonclass group activities—con- 
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ferences, assemblies, and social affairs, such as dances, parties, and 
picnics. 

The content of the social program needs to be sufficiently varied 
and the cost sufficiently low to make participation easy and attrac- 
tive for most, if not all, students. To draw shy and socially inept 
members into the activities, party planners use such “group-binding” 
activities as group singing, “mixer” games, folk dances, and play 
party games. To be sufficiently comprehensive, the program may 
need to include noontime recreational activities as well as some 
formal or semiformal affairs. In general, however, the emphasis is 
upon informality, variety, flexibility, sociability, relaxation, and 
having fun. Faculty aid is needed but wanted in the form of as- 
sistance rather than direction. 

Traditions have value for tying students together in a friendly 
cohesive group. Many develop through the social program, but 
not all are wholesome practices. The best way to get rid of unde- 
sirable traditions is to help students build more satisfying ones. 
Replacement, however, is a process, not an act. Modification of 
old traditions may have to precede replacement of the old by some- 
thing new. 

Two assembly problems often reported are, first, getting student 

groups to put on programs (programs that have merit) and, second, 
winning audience cooperation. Increasing student participation in 
setting goals and in general planning, helping them to set definite 
but not too high standards, converting faculty control or too close 
supervision into faculty aid, and encouraging continuous evaluation 
may help to solve the first problem. Using commercial entertainers 
1s a poor solution. 
_ Making assemblies a student-government responsibility, cooperat- 
ing with the student council in informing students regarding assem- 
bly objectives and the audience’s role in achieving them, preparing 
students for particular programs by informing them in advance of 
their nature and purpose, giving all students a voice in evaluating 
the programs, and making assembly attendance optional may help 
to solve the second problem. Not all school people agree, however, 
regarding desirability of optional attendance. Audience interest 
can also be stimulated by increasing the number of students partici- 
pating (both off and on the platform) and by increasing audience 
involvement through use of town-hall assemblies and such proce- 
dures as role playing, panel presentations, group interview, and 
platform conversations. 
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Student-planned and student-administered conferences oe 
require more time and work than faculty-planned and faculty-ad- 
ministered conferences. They are generally, however, much oo 
effective for helping students to gain useful information and o 
helping them to use the information gained. The better pepan 
the students are for conference participation, the more likely ei 
are to profit from the experience. Advance preparation also 
strengthens their evaluations of the conference. The evaluations 
can aid sound planning of later conferences, 
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15: The Twenty-four Hour Group: 
School Camps and School Trips 


School camps and school trips that last twenty-four hours pe oe 
give young people an opportunity for living, working, and gie 
together that cannot be duplicated in the classroom or ort re 
They permit students to put into practice many things stu me ki 
school but never actually learned because never applied in a of 
life situation, and they stimulate critica] thinking and feelings 
appreciation to a degree perhaps never experienced before. 


SCHOOL CAMPING 


vg ee 
One of the most significant educational developments of this a 
tury is the public schools’ making organized camping a regular ps i 
ntly school camping is the newest develop 


N ; a “ee improve- 
ment in camping, as well as a Promising frontier in school impr 


ment. 


in 
Development, School camps are not new to this century, but i 


the past century they were the e ees 
public schools.” In this century the movement was greatly stim 


d 
apeutic camps by private groups et 
camps by the government, but scho 


ple, the Los Angeles Public 


in a 
tes Forestry Service cooperated in 
camping project that is still Operating. 


; i a- 
ever, camping was first seen as a vac 
tion activity and often used mainly for rehabilitation purpose 


PETRE ys 

* Beginning in 1861, students at a private Connecticut school for u 
founded by Frederick William Gunn had two weeks of camping every 0 
year, and students in 


seph 
a “physical culture school” founded in 1876 by Josep: 
Trimble Rothrock lived out of doors part of the time. 
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During the 1930s, the National Life Camps in New York State, for 
instance, were primarily for underprivileged children and actual or 
potential school leavers; and the three experimental camps estab- 
lished in Michigan by the W. K. Kellogg Foundation were health 
camps. But during the same period some schools were organizing 
day camps for outdoor education, some of which operated the year 
round and even provided camping experiences that lasted longer 
than one day. These early experiments proved school camp- 
ing educationally sound, and by 1940 the movement was well under 
way. Progress was interrupted by the Second World War, but 
since the close of the war it has been definitely strong. 

. Although perhaps still in the experimental stage, school camping 
is no longer a faltering movement; for today many public schools 
are renting, borrowing, and purchasing camp sites. Some operate 
their camps the year round; some, only during the school year; and 
some, only part of the year, usually early fall and late spring. At 
first many programs provided camping periods of two or three 
weeks; now one week is the usual length. 

Much more is being done in school camping for the elementary 
schools than for the secondary, and the sixth grade seems generally 
Considered by the elementary school people as the best time because 
as Clarke? says, “(1) children of sixth-grade age do not require 
burdensome care; (2) they are eager for adventure and like to ex- 
Plore; (3) they are capable of considerable initiative and coopera- 
tion in rather complex group enterprises; and (4) their attention 
Span has achieved considerable duration and their interests are rela- 
tively easy to arouse and to hold.” In addition, sixth-graders at 
school are still in a self-contained classroom, that is, under one 
teacher. 

As interest in school camping has g 
for rehabilitation purposes fortunatel 
Universities, and other organizations operate therapeutic or treat- 
Ment camps for boys and girls who are physically handicapped, in 
need of speech therapy, emotionally disturbed, or in need of reedu- 


cation because they are delinquent or potentially delinquent 


California’s Pilot Project in 


rown, interest in special camps 
y has not declined. Colleges, 


*James M. Clarke, Public School Camping: 
Outdoor Education, p- 26. Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University Press, 1951. 
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Objectives. The general objectives of school camping, as sum- 
marized by MacMillan,* are to give students experiences in “prac- 
tical, democratic social living” and “purposeful work” and to help 
them to understand and practice the rules of healthful living, to 
understand and appreciate scientific truths, to gain increased moral 
and spiritual consciousness, and to enjoy happy, valuable recrea- 
tional experiences. 

Other lists are found in the literature that are longer and more 
specific, but the objectives named seem included in the ones listed 
above. The fact that most writers place first or very high on their 
lists of objectives that of helping students learn to live democrat- 
ically with others indicates that they agree with Kilzer et al.,° that 
this is the central purpose. 

Two Examples. The Battle Creek, Michigan, and San Diego, 
California, school camping programs are briefly described here to 
show how achievement of the general objectives of school camping 
is being sought in two communities, These two programs are p10- 
neer projects that some school people have used as guides in plan- 
ning their programs. 

Battle Creek. In 1940 the Kellogg Foundation made available 
for school use the three camps developed earlier for experiments in 
the health of children. A year later, recognizing the need for fur- 
ther experimentation in school camping, the foundation offered Cal- 
houn County the use of St. Mary’s Lake Camp. Five years later the 
camp was moved to Clear Lake Camp fifteen miles from Battle 
Creek and developed into a year-round school camp by the Battle 
Creek Board of Education. The camping program was designed 
to provide fifth- and sixth-graders varied opportunities for outdoor 
education and to help them develop socially desirable attitudes, 
skills, interests, habits, knowledge, and appreciations in four specific 
areas—social living, leisure activities, healthful living, and work 
experience. 

The camp has 30 acres on the east side of Clear Lake and the west 
shoreline across the lake where there are swamps, woods, and an 


13(1):15-22; N. W. Verven and R. A. Young, “Modified Psychodrama and 
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ent Camp,” Internati G Psycho- 
eren 1850 8,901. O90. P. rnational Journal of Group 
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abundance of plant life for the campers to study and where they 
may enjoy hiking the year round, swimming and boating in sum- 
mer, and ice skating, tobogganing, and skiing in winter. The camp 
is used about 300 days out of 365. Thirty-three weeks of the school 
year three or four classroom groups are at the camp each week. 
The cost for each school camper in 1958-1959 was $16.45, the Board 
of Education paying $7.70 for instructional services and the family 
$8.75 for room and board. Not all school campers are from Battle 
Creek. In 1956-1957, for example, in addition to the more than 
1,200 students from fifteen Battle Creek Schools, some 350 boys and 
girls from schools in other communities attended Clear Lake Camp. 
Also, some twenty adult groups (about 3,000 individuals) use the 
camp during the calendar year. 

The campers sleep in modern bunkhouses, built in 1958, that have 
the conveniences of heat, electricity, and showers. Each bunkhouse 
has three wings, each wing accommodating from twenty to twenty- 
six campers. The main lodge contains porch, kitchen and dining 
room, a recreation room and a lounge with fireplace in each, meet- 
ing rooms, council room, library, offices for director, nurse, and sec- 
retary, health room, craft shop, camp store, lockers for heavy cloth- 
ing, washrooms, and private bedrooms and washrooms for camp 
staff and classroom teachers. 

The regular camp staff consists 0 
Secretary, from two to ten college students in tr 
teachers, two cooks, a kitchen helper, and maintenance men. The 
Class groups are accompanied to camp by their teachers who have 
an important part in the program. They advise the camp staff on 
Specific purposes or expectations for the week in camp and meet 


with camp staff and student teachers for clinical discussions of the 


campers and the camping program. They function as adult lead- 


ers during the daily planning sessions with the pupils but during the 
Carrying out of plans or activities relinquish leadership to the camp 
staff, Before the teacher and students go to camp, à camp counse- 
lor visits the school to help them prepare for the camping experi- 
ences and to suggest ways of relating camp and classroom activities. 
At camp the students share in the housework as well as take 
Part in special work projects out of doors. They make their bunks, 
Share in the “big housekeeping” —dusting and sweeping the build- 
Ings, setting tables, and doing table clean-up. Each class group 
as its own meeting room where the group members: plan their 


f director, four counselors, nurse, 
aining to become 
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activities, which may include hiking, tapping trees and making 
sugar, getting canoes ready for summer use, tree planting, lumber- 
ing (cutting deadwood from the hardwood forest with axes and 
crosscut saws). They may visit a farm and talk with the farmer 
and his family or go to the small town of Dowling a mile from camp 
to visit its general store and post office, to see its sawmill and dts 
blacksmith shop, and to look at the steam engines and talk with 
the people. They enjoy drop-off hikes in which from six to ten 
campers and a counselor are transported blindfolded from camp and 
dropped off on a country road to find their way back by using com- 
pass and county map. They study the vegetation and animal life 
in woods and swamps, look for and identify animal tracks, engage 
in nature crafts, and do other things that involve exploring the 
area and enjoying its beauty. Evening activities include hikes, 
star study, study of night noises, ice skating, dancing (folk, square, 
and round), and the traditional campfire activities—songs, games; 
stunts, stories, and the like. 

The children are not, however, kept on the go from morning 
until night. Each day they spend a “lazy hour” in their bunkhouses, 
usually the hour before supper, at which time they rest, play quiet 
games, write, read, or whittle. In their bunks at night after lights 
are out they relax and get ready for sleep as they listen to a student 
teacher read them a story by flashlight. The children are never 
left unsupervised; yet many enjoy more freedom and responsibility 
at camp than they have ever known at school or home. 

San Diego. The San Diego City-County Camp Commission ad- 
ministers a large comprehensive project that includes an elementary 
school camping program at Camp Cuyamaca and a secondary school 
program at the Palomar Mountain School Camp. The Commission 
is an intergovernmental agency that was established in 1943 and 
consists of five members—a member of the county board of super- 
visors, a city council member, the superintendent of the city schools, 
the superintendent of the county schools, and the district PTA pres- 
ident. 

For Camp Cuyamaca the commission leased from the State Park 
Commission a 10-acre site which is in a valley surrounded by moun- 
tains and was formerly used for a Civilian Conservation Corps camp. 
With slopes, canyons, and mountains, an adequate supply of water, 
abundant animal and plant life, and without natural hazards, it is 
an excellent camp site; and the availability of the CCC facilities 
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greatly reduced the initial cost. Present facilities include a large 
rambling building that contains the living quarters for the counselors 
and the director’s family, office, and staff lounge; a dining room with 
kitchen and food storage rooms attached; four dormitories with 
toilets and showers; an infirmary building; a small meeting hall; 
a large meeting hall with stage; and a number of other buildings 
which can be used for craft shops, library, post office, store, mu- 
seums, and the like. 

The kitchen, dining room, and maintenance workers have to meet 
civil service requirements in open competitive examinations. The 
professional staff members (director and counselors) are certificated 
teachers or are professionally trained in camping. While each 
counselor is qualified to provide leadership in some special area, 
his or her chief function is to contribute to the development of a 
well-rounded program. Relations among the workers and between 
campers and workers are good and, according to Clarke,® for the 


following reasons: 


Much of their success in maintaining harmonious relations, good team- 
work, and high morale can be attributed to the following principles 
evolved during this thinking-through process: (1) Problems can best be 
solved by an appeal to intelligence rather than to the emotions. (2) 
Emphasis upon the strength of others, rather than weaknesses, builds 
Positive relationships. (3) Identification of each member with the group 
enterprise—a feeling of proprietorship in “our” program—helps to de- 
Velop a feeling of unity and co-operation. (4) Discussion, planning, and 
expression by the group, and the development of group decisions re- 
garding policy, tend to break down individual differences and provide a 
More impersonal, objective basis for reaching agreements. 

The resident camp staff receives assistance from the School-Camp 
Steering Committee, an advisory group which is composed of edu- 
cators in the city and county schools and is mainly concerned with 
curriculum development, evaluation, public relations, and docu- 
mentation through films, illustrated booklets, and the like. 

The camping program is designed to integrate a student’s camp- 
ing experiences with his education at school and at home—to pro- 
vide experiences that can be usefully applied in his school and home 
life. The program content is varied; and the children may choose 
their activities, usually making their selections for the following day 


° Clarke, op. cit., p- 42. 
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when they are with their counselors and cabinmates at the end of 
a day. Before a group begins an activity, there is a preliminary 
discussion during which the counselors offer any information, in- 
structions, and suggestions that are needed for health and safety 
reasons and that help to increase the children’s interest in and readi- 
ness for the experience. The group's activity may be collecting 
animal tracks (casting in plaster); gathering and working with 
wood, soapstone, or clay; hiking and perhaps cooking out; building 
a stone bridge over one of the streams; constructing a check dam; 
digging up, replanting, and tagging seedlings; developing a nature 
trail; practicing fire signals and clearing a fire-break; establishing 
a feeding station for birds; or hiking to a place where Indian relics 
may be examined but not removing them. 

Health and safety are stressed at Cuyamaca. The nurse exam- 
ines each child shortly after his arrival and gives the children practi- 
cal training in meeting problems of personal hygiene. Because of 
the daily hour for sleep, rest, or quiet enjoyment many students 
leave the camp more rested than when they arrived. At mealtime 
they find the food wholesome, plentiful, varied, and well prepared. 
Some who are fussy eaters at home learn at camp the importance 
of variety and a balanced diet. 

The program for junior and senior high students is carried on at 
a 26-acre camp located at an altitude of 5,000 feet in the Palomar 
State Park in an area that is rich in Indian and pioneer history. 
En route to camp the students usually spend an hour at the world- 
famed Palomar Observatory which is about 3 miles from camp, and 
during their stay at camp they may make other visits to the observa- 
tory and visit the lookout and weather station at Boucher Hill. 
Like Cuyamaca, the Palomar Mountain School Camp is in a valley 
surrounded by mountains and in an area rich in beauty and wild 
life. Mountain springs feed streams that fow through the valley 
and fill a lake constructed near the camp. 

At first, while the place was being prepared for use as a school 
camp, it operated as a work-experience camp. High school boys in 
groups of twenty to thirty went there for ten-day periods of work 
and study—four hours of work and four hours of instruction and 
study. They cleaned up the camp formerly used by the Civilian 
Conservation Corps, put in the sewage system, worked on the water 
system, helped to repair the buildings, and built tent platforms. 
Because a fire destroyed the administration building, the school 
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foe program did not get into full operation until the fall of 

0. 

In addition to the new fireproof administration building that con- 
tains living quarters for the staff, library, and lounge, there are a 
large building that houses the kitchen, dining room, tool shop, sci- 
€nce room, and crafts shop; two dormitories that will house forty-six 
campers in bad weather; twenty large squad tents with wooden 
floors and sides; and a modern cement lavatory building. Adult 
groups may use the camp during the summer. The district PTA, 
for example, has conducted a program of family counseling there; 
and workshops in camping sponsored by the San Diego State 
College, the State Department of Education, and the Kellogg 
Foundation have been held there. 

Except for visits to the observatory, the learning experiences pro- 

- vided at the Palomar camp are very similar to the ones offered at 
Cuyamaca although, of course, often at a higher level of difficulty 
and complexity. They include practicing conservation (planting 
trees, repairing spillways, building bird feeding stations, establishing 
fish hatcheries, ete.); planning camp government; visiting the ob- 
Servatory (learning about the telescope, star mapping, and star 
observing); exploring the area and learning about its animals, plant 
life, geological formation, minerals, topography, geography, and 
history; working to improve the camp by building bridges, nature 
trails, and museums; engaging in creative activities, such as skits, 
handeraft projects, and campfire programs; discovering and develop- 
ing new interests through taxidermy, aquaria, meteorology, survey- 
ing, photography, and the like. 

Some Basic Principles. The Battle Creek and San Diego pro- 
grams well illustrate certain principles widely accepted as being 
fundamental to good school camping. The order in which they are 
considered here is not in keeping with their relative importance. 
There is considerable overlapping because application of some re- 
quires application of others. 

An Integral Part of the School Program. School camping is a 
Part of the regular curriculum and not an extra. For a time the 
classroom is moved out of doors; or, as one schoolman® wrote, “it 


7 Camping and Outdoor Education in California, p. 37. Sacramento, Calif.: 
California State Department of Education, 1952. 
to: C. R. Eilber, “School Camps Out for a Week,” School Activities, 1958, 
:39. 
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is not a week out of school” but “school taken out for a week, out 
of restricting walls and thou ghts.” the 

For camping to be an integral part of the school program, a 
camp should be operated under the auspices of the board of e M 
cation and desirably as a part of the school plant, that is, owne 
or leased on a year-round basis. The cost of operating the camp, 
like that of operating the school, is met with school funds. rao 
ordinarily pay subsistence costs and so pay for the children’s food a 
camp and perhaps some other items, such as transportation an 
insurance. 

Camp Site Important to Achievement of Objectives. For the focus 
to be upon outdoor education, the site should be the nearest thing 
possible to a wilderness—large, with natural beauty, with nn 
dant and relatively undisturbed plant and animal life, and desira! y 
(but not always possible) with safe facilities for water ee 
It is also desirable that the terrain be sufficiently varied for the 
study of mountains, hills, woods, meadows, and streams. The camp 
should be less than 100 miles from school, and reaching it shoul 
not involve transportation hazards. Also there should not be m 
undesirable distracting influences, such as unwholesome commercia 
entertainment, nearby. late 

A decentralized camp (one with living units that accommod? $ 
only one or two groups at a time) is preferable to a centralized vu 
because it facilitates use of the small-group process. Lodge A 
dining room, however, can be used by more than one decentralizi 
unit at a time. Standardization of camp structure is no more ie 
sirable than is standardization of school structure. For examp. 2 
in some parts of the country the living quarters can be er 
roofed shelters built by the campers, whereas in other parts winte A 
ized quarters are a necessity. And community camps that en 
adult as well as student groups have many of the same advantage 
that community schools have, able 

Competent, Trained Staff Needed. A responsible, relia k 
kitchen and maintenance crew and a trained nurse are needed in 
addition to the professionally trained director and teachers H 
counselors. The professional staff members should be pason 
who have the appropriate educational philosophies and seb ame 
are competent in science and well grounded in camping princip. a 
and methods. The ability to attract children is an important asse 
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in the leader, teachers, and counselors; but, as MacMillan® says, 
this may be a dangerous asset if those who possess it “are not able 
to live up to goals and standards which are challenging” to them 
as well as to the campers. . 

In some situations the camp staff is unofficially extended to in- 
clude persons from the state and Federal departments, such as the 
United States Forest Service. Evaluation reports written by camp- 
ers show that many value their contacts with such workers and the 
Special instruction received from them. a f 

Teacher an Important Participant. Elementary and junior high 
school teachers usually accompany their class or home-room groups 
to camp. In some school camps the teacher plays a very active role, 
sharing a cabin with students and serving as a counselor and/or 
instructor. In others the teacher may live with the students and 
accompany them on their study trips, hikes, rambles, and the like 
but goes along primarily as an observer and leaves all responsibility 
for leadership, instruction, and supervision to the resident camp 
staf. In general, the more active or important the teacher's role 
is at camp, the better the student-teacher relations are likely to be, 
and the better able the teacher usually is to provide good follow-up 
work when the group is back at school. 

Living together at camp helps to improve student-teacher rela- 
tions because at camp student and teacher see each other in new 
and more natural roles and so come to understand and appreciate 
each other better than before. To Donaldson et al.,!° this is the 
“bonus factor.” 

The general atmosphere of permissiveness and acceptance, the 
small size of the groups, and the prolonged contact create a situa- 
tion conducive to effective guidance. What Welbourne!! says of 
the camp counselor applies also to the teacher who accompanies 
his students to camp. 


Camp life provides the counselor with the opportunity to study a 
youngster carefully, systematically, and continuously . . . there is more 


° MacMillan, op. cit., p. 1. 

2G, W. Donaldson et al., “Outdoor Education in the High School Curricu- 
lum,” Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary-school Principals, 
1957, 41(229):31. 

2 Toby Welbourne, “Implications of the Older Youth Camping Program for 


Guidance and Counseling,” Bulletin of the Michigan Secondary School Asso- 
ciation, 1951, 15(5) :48. 
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opportunity to more casually, yet quite carefully, study a youngster in 
all his moods, his actions, and inter-actions. 

A youngster in a camp setting relates well with his counselor. Pro- 
vided with the chance to work, study, play, eat, and relax in close asso- 
ciation with a mature adult who is really interested in the affairs of young 
people, helps a boy to speak frankly and openly of his problems, his 
needs, his pressure areas, as well as his hopes and his triumphs. Better 
counseling will naturally follow and the process of helping a youngster to 


solve his problems and improve his planning for life as an adult is made 
easier. 


The teacher’s usefulness at camp can be increased through pres 
service and inservice education, Some schools provide inservice 
training through workshops held at the school camp; others depend 
largely upon the teachers’ observations and conferences with the 
regular camp workers when they attend camp with their class 
groups. Such conferences must usually be held in the evening 
after the students have gone to bed, and the camp director and 
teachers may be longing to do likewise. As the school camping 
movement gains strength, more and better provision is being made 
for teachers to receive Preservice training in this area. Each season, 
for example, approximately three hundred student teachers from 
Michigan State University, Western Michigan University, and some 
out-of-state colleges work in the Clear Lake Camp program so that 
they may have the experience of working with groups in the twenty- 
four-hour situation, 

The student teacher goes to camp to learn, not to provide inex- 
pensive labor. He has staff status and like the other staff members 
is at the camp when the children arrive. The regular staff members 
give him instruction and guidance and confer with him periodically 
regarding problems of leadership, interpretation of the behavior 
of individual campers, and the like. School camping offers student 
teachers leadership training quite different from that provided in 
the classroom because it is a round-the-clock type of experience. 

Cooperative Precamp Planning Essential. Helping campers 
get ready for camping involves more than giving them and their 
parents information about the kind and amount of clothing required, 
health examinations, transportation, and social behavior expected. 
It also involves introducing related units of study and relating them 
to the forthcoming experiences, giving the students an opportunity 
to make known what they hope to experience and to gain at camp 
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and helping them build plans so that desirable, achievable goals 
may be realized. 

The boy who hopes to engage in actual fire fighting may fortu- 
nately not have this experience at camp; but he can plan to talk with 
forest service personnel about fire fighting, visit a watchtower, ex- 
amine and talk about the power equipment, study the effects of 
forest fires, help clear firebreaks, and participate in other fire-pre- 
Vention efforts, Furthermore, future campers should have a chance 
to talk with past campers and learn from them some of the things 
to look forward to, plan for, and try to avoid. 

Small-group Living. The campers are divided into small groups 
with one or two counselors to each group, mixed groups of boys and 
girls being formed by combining split cabin or unit groups. The 
small-group method is employed in planning and carrying out plans. 
It aids free discussion of personal problems as well as of such things 
as good health practices, cleanliness, safety, and the like. 

The small-group life in the cabins, the dining room, on the trails, 
and elsewhere at camp gives new meanings to cooperation, freedom, 
responsibility, and democratic control. Each camper has a chance 
to increase his understanding of how people who live together 
must share and work together. As Kelley'* says, cooperation has a 
Survival basis in camp difficult to achieve in the classroom. “Learn- 
ing how to relate one’s self with others is probably the most im- 
portant learning one can have for our modern camper.” 

The camper discovers his roles in the different camp groups and 
finds that he can gain status by being friendly, responsible, re- 
Sourceful, and original. Some members who have very little status 
at school or who may even be rejected become leaders at camp. 
A sixth-grade teacher, for example, describes the rather dramatic 
changes that occurred the first day at camp in his class’s attitudes 
toward one boy, Jim, whom the group previously had rejected and 
viewed as a “problem” at school. Among other things Gower’? 
reports: 


He was the first to master the preparation of a warm, comfortable 
“sack.” The excitement caused by this was too much for him to con- 
tain. Without hesitation, Jim was busily moving about to assist his less 


2 Earl C. Kelley et al., “Outdoor Education and the Curriculum,” Bulletin 
of the National Association of Secondary-school Principals, 1957, 41(229):13. 

Tom Gower, “A Good Day in Camp,” California Journal of Elementary 
Education, 1957, 36:89-90. 
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adept bed-making associates. . . . Jim glowed in response to the smiles 
and words of appreciation he received. . . . Because of his skill in a 
task so common and simple as making a bed, Jim had found his first 
signs of acceptance and recognition by his fellows. 

By lunch time Jim had friends... . With Jim sat Anthony and 
Wayne, both exceptionally gifted boys, who had never previously given 
Jim the slightest recognition. 

- . . He was the quickest of all to observe that hiking required certain 
basic skills. Upon frequent occasions, Jim projected this thinking be- 
yond himself to helpfulness toward others. Jim was quickly accepted 
as a leader. It was obvious to everyone that in this new environment he 
was equipped with the insight to get the most from outdoor education 
and with the surefootedness needed to explore the outdoors. Jim had a 
natural affinity for, and kinship with, the outdoors. ..... As he dis- 
played these virtues, there developed for him a new relationship with 
the girls and boys which involved new insight and increased understand- 
ing. 

. . . When Gary found a horned “toad,” Jim said, “He’s really not a 
toad at all; he’s a horned lizard.” His comment led to a group discussion 
- - + [and] to the suggestion that the horned lizard be taken back to the 
camp museum for a few days of careful observation. Jim, holding a 
lizard, stood quietly by with a maturity that showed no fear of such an 
odd looking creature. The Jim who [had] entered school would have 
probably been using the horned lizard to seek revenge upon girls who at 
first had exhibited their childish cruelty by rejecting him. Camp had 
definitely helped Jim to “grow up.” 

Desirable behavior changes and improved intergroup and inter- 
racial relations are commonly reported by teachers in their evalua- 
tions of school camping. Students also report them although some- 
what differently:! “The gang sure liked living with each other and 
working with each other and hiking with each other. Living to- 
gether up at camp helped us to think more of each other and to 
be more friendly with each other.” 

To aid good interpersonal and intergroup relations, the emphasis 
in social living should be upon tolerance, acceptance, and apprecia- 
tion rather than the social niceties. Some students find good table 
manners stressed more at camp than at school. One teacher, in pro- 
testing the situation, said, “At camp we require them to eat the way 
they expect to eat at the Hotel Astor, and at school we let them eat 
the way they expect to eat at camp.” Good table manners are 


“J. Holley Ashcraft, “The Attitude of Children toward Outdoor Education,” 
California Journal of Elementary Education, 1957, 36:99. 
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important but not so important as tolerance of another's lack of 
skill in the social graces or appreciation of his personal worth. 
A child from a minority culture, for example, may have eating 
habits and tastes very different from those of others in his table 
group, but he should not be viewed by the others with disapproval 
or condescending tolerance because of his lack of knowledge or 
skill in social etiquette. Camping should help the other children 
to communicate with him on a friendly basis and to enjoy that which 
he may be able to bring to them from the culture of his primary 
group. 

Camp a Cooperative Community. The campers participa 
the staff in making and carrying out plans with regard to living 
arrangements, menu making, food marketing, cooking, camp main- 
tenance, trips, and work and study projects. They experience 
democratic control through self-government; for in the main they 
make the rules to be followed in cabin, kitchen, dining room, camp 
store, bank, and the like; and they consent to rules made by the 
staff for their safety on hikes, rambles, and special projects. 
Through being consulted, having a part in planning, consenting, 
and agreeing, a camper becomes so involved in camp life that 
learning through experience becomes easy. 

Planning and sharing with others help a camper to see himself 
as a person with rights and influence as well as responsibilities and 
help him to be harmonious and disciplined as well as independent 
and self-reliant. He finds that he can express his views freely and 
they will be heard, but he may also find that the plans finally agreed 
upon do not reflect his views to any great degree; yet he accepts 
them as good plans. Cooperative endeavor helps him to learn the 
give-and-take of group life. 

Focus on Outdoor Education. A very important purpose in 
school camping is to bring students into touch with their natural 
surroundings and help them gain some understanding of man’s 
dependence upon well-managed interrelated natural resources. 
Students learn sanitation, health, and safety in new dimensions. 
Seeing animals and plants in their true relations, they come to un- 
derstand the meaning of “balance in nature” and to appreciate the 
cting wild life and conserving soil, water, trees, and 


te with 


need for prote 


shrubs. 
The projects and activities should be tailored to the needs and 


interests of the students, as well as the classroom objectives. They 
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should, as Kelley? says, provide the students with “genuine learning 
opportunities” that have social service value and seem worthwhile 
to the students. They should involve constructive work “to secure 
—through personal involvement and contributions—a sense of com- 
mitment to the conservation of our natural heritage.” They should 
provide experiences that are real, not simulated, are well rounded, 
and do not reflect premature specialization. 

Work experience can be a natural part of outdoor education. 
The students can add to the camp such special features as nature 
trails, campfire circles, museums, wading pools, and the like. They 
can find interesting absorbing work in such projects as pest control, 
construction of check dams, repairing spillways, establishing fish 
hatcheries and bird-feeding stations, building brush shelters, joining 
in efforts to prevent stream pollution and forest fires, developing 
nature trails, spreading sand and gravel on beaches and walks, 
erecting small bridges, putting up guard rails, beautifying a hill- 
side, and helping in forest work—clearing, thinning, and planting. 

Some school camps provide work experience for pay. This was 
done, for example, in the beginning at Camp Palomar where high 
school students spent half the day in study and half the day working 
to improve the area. Some educators advocate the maintenance of 
school camps that operate on much the same principles that control 
the Friends Work Camps and governed some of the CCC camps, 
which challenged the interests and imagination of youth during the 
depression period. 

Outdoor education brings students into contact with the primary 
sources of knowledge and gives them firsthand experience with 
many things known before only through the printed page. The 
students learn the meaning of “rocks and rills” and “woods and 
templed hills” and meet for the first time in native form some things 
encountered daily in other forms. The same thing may happen 
with their teachers. Partridge,!® for example, tells how a group 
of teachers were out walking with an advocate of outdoor educa- 
tion “when they came upon a field covered with luxuriant, golden 
growth.” They examined it but could not identify it even after the 
leader “showed them how to crush it in their hands, blow away the 


* Kelley, op. cit., p. 34. a 

” E. D. Partridge, “Experiencing Reality in the Educational Process, € pür 
letin of the National Association of Secondary-school Principals, 1957, 41 (229): 
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chaf, and leave the golden kernels.” However, when they chewed 
the kernels, one discovered that they tasted like “puffed wheat. . . . 
All of their lives they had depended upon this product. They ate 
it in some form each day. They probably had taught about it time 
after time. They had shown movies about it, assigned it as a topic 
for reports. But they did not know what it was when they saw it.” 

At camp nature crafts and arts replace the classroom kitcrafts, 
the materials used being things found in their natural settings— 
lichen, bark, dried flowers, leaves, seeds, fibers, stones, clay, knots, 

iftwood, and the like. And, of course, care is taken that collect- 
ing materials does not lead to destruction of things that the students 
should be learning to help conserve. The stress is upon wise and 
careful use of natural resources as well as upon creativity. 

The students should be encouraged to display nature materials 
through objects constructed from them, collections, habitat displays, 
and museum-type displays; and they should be encouraged to re- 
Produce and interpret nature through painting, sketching, photog- 
raphy, and writing. Every camper should know the joy of creating 
—of converting materials collected on hikes and rambles into 
things of practical or aesthetic value. As Donaldson et al.!? say, 
The discovery of beauty everywhere and the creation of beauty 
from even the unbeautiful might well be the object of taking art 
Outdoors.” Such discovery and creation should continue after the 
Camping period ends—after the students return to their classrooms. 

While the focus is upon democratic living and outdoor educa- 
tion, school camping contributes to learning in academic areas 
other than science. Administering the camp store and the bank, 
making deposits and purchases, managing checkbooks, figuring the 
amount of food needed on a cookout, and using maps and compasses 
Provide practice in mathematics. Visiting places of historical im- 
Portance in the area and exploring the history of the section help 
to bring the past close to the present. Talking about the day’s ex- 
Periences and telling stories around the campfire in the evening, 
taking part in ceremonials and rituals, preparing skits to be pre- 
sented by cabin groups, writing letters home, composing poems for 
a group’s scrapbook, posting logs and diaries, and doing other such 

ings provide practice in the communication skills. 

A Spiritually Enriching Experience. Schedules should be flex- 


1t Donaldson et al., op. cit., p- 28. 
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ible and easily broken. When, as Gilliland ! stresses, “an organ- 
ization consists mainly of small groups and little dependence 5 
placed upon outside leadership, plans can be easily altered. 
Wednesday morning a group may decide not to work on a project 
earlier planned for that day but, instead, decide to hike to an aban- 
doned farm in the valley and cook lunch en route. After checking 
to find out whether their change in plans creates problems in the 
kitchen and receiving the go-ahead signal from the cook, they plan 
a jaunt that includes a cook-out and rest after eating. 

Campers should find full opportunity to browse, relax, rest, feel 
the lure of the outdoors and their kinship with nature, marvel on 
the inspiring wonders of everything that exists, and enjoy the sounds 
of wind, water, birds, and insects. There are sermons in nature; 
and boys and girls hear them as, lying on their backs or sitting on 
a hillside or standing on the beach, they gaze at the earth, the sky. 
and all in between. As MacMillan’ says: 


Whether it is emphasized or not, through formal or informal worship, 
campers cannot be associated with one another in the out-of-doors and 
not be conscious of the presence of God. The experience of living in a 
group, of seeing the beauty of a flower pushing up through the brown 
earth surrounded by banks of snow, the mists over the hills at sunrise, 
the explanatory whistle or shout of the crested flycatcher, the ne 
of night breezes, the intricate laciness of a spider web, the vastness © 
mountains and plains, or sea—all these bespeak a wonderful and great 
Power or Superior Force planning and organizing the universe. 


Unless the camper finds sufficient Opportunity to relax and medi- 
tate regarding his potential, to become intimately acquainted with 
himself, and to clarify his thinking about himself in relation to 
others, camping may make a very limited contribution to the person- 
ality-development goals that Pullias?® emphasized at a conference 
of camp workers; (1) “growth toward wholeness at three great 
levels—in one’s self, with one’s fellows, and with all reality, includ- 


= John W. Gilliland, School Camping: A Frontier of Curriculum Improve- 
ment, p. 21. Washington, D.C.: National Education Association, 1954. 

* MacMillan, op. cit., p. 5. 

2E., V. Pullias, “Outdoor Education and Personality Guidance.” Address 
given at a conference held at Camp Cuyamaca, fall 1957. See E. V. Patli, 
“Woods, Streams, and Unobstructed Sky,” NEA Journal, 1959, 48:4748; 
“A Psychologist Looks at Recreation,” The Journal of Health, Physical Educa- 
tion and Recreation, 1957, 28:21-22, 
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ing spiritual reality”; (2) “keen sensitivity of the senses, the more 
general thing we call mind and heart”; (3) “wisdom that will direct 
one to withdraw at regular intervals to renew one’s self before he 


is worked out by life’s demands”; (4) “attitude of mind that enables 
one to bring the peace, joy, and regeneration of the outdoors to 
the pressing demands of our urban life. 

Evaluation. School camping is one educational area in which 
good provision seems generally made for evaluation by all con- 
cerned—campers, camp staff, classroom teachers, parents, and 
school administrators. Most frequently the evaluation techniques 
include group discussions, questionnaires, and themes or general 
Summary statements. 

In many camps the staff and students evaluate each day as they 
Sather around the campfire or in their cabins at the end of the day, 
and in most they spend the last evening or part of the last day in 
evaluating the whole experience. Back at school the students re- 
Port their judgments by writing themes or answering questionnaires. 

he questionnaire (called a test) used in the Long Beach (Cali- 
fornia) elementary schools includes ratings, check lists, and essay 
answers. It is reproduced on the following pages. Students also 
usually take home report forms on which their parents write their 
Observations and judgments regarding the values and outcomes of 
camping for their children. 

The fact that in general the responses of all groups tend to be 
highly favorable has done much to increase the faith and energy 
of the supporters of school camping and is stimulating some workers 
to seek more objective evidence regarding the effectiveness of 


specific practices. 


» 


LONG BEACH UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT ** 
Office of Assistant Superintendent 
Elementary School 


Sixth-grade Pupil Evaluation of the Outdoor Education Program 


Date of test ————————_ 


on — 4 
Pupi 


Date of encampment 
Camp attended 
a Reproduced by permission of the Long Beach Unified School District, 


Long Beach, Calif. 
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Choose the statement in each group that comes closest to your thoughts- 
Circle one number only. f 

1. Camping at (Idyllwild) (Hi Hill) was lots of fun. I certainly en- 
joyed it. 

2. I really didn’t care much for camping. 

8. I had a fairly good time at camp. : 

4. Camping was “okay” but I don’t know whether I would go again. 


Circle one number only. 

1. I liked camp, but I wish they would hire some people to do all the 
chores. 

2. It made me feel good to help with camp duties—just like I was do- 
ing something important. F 

3. At camp everyone shares in the duties and I didn’t mind helping 
out. 

4. It wasn’t any fun at all to work at camp. 


Circle one number only. 

1. Since our camping experience, I feel that I am getting along better 
with the people in my class. 

2. Lreally don’t know whether the camping experience has made any 
difference in the friendliness of our class. a 

3. After we came back from camp, I feel our class is even friendlier 


with each other. r 
4. I don’t think that the camping experience made any difference in 
the friendliness of our class. 


Circle one number only. 
1. My parents thought that the camping experience was good for me- 
2. I don’t know what my parents think about my camping trip. _ 
8. I don’t think my parents would care to have me go camping again. 
Circle one number only. 
1. It would be more fun if the sixth grade teacher didn’t have to go 
along on the camping trip. 
2. I was glad our teacher went to camp with us because I feel I know 
my teacher better, and I think my teacher knows me better. 
3. I didn’t mind having our teacher go to camp with us. 
Circle one number only. 

1. The craft shop at camp was rather interesting. 4 

2. Many of the boys and girls in our class enjoyed making things in 
the craft shop at camp, but I didn’t care much for it. 

3. I thought the craft shop at camp was a waste of time. I didn’t care 
for it at all. 

4. I certainly enjoyed the craft shop at camp. 
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Read each question and then mark an X in ONE of the three columns 


at the right. 


1. If you had another chance, would you like to 
80 to camp again? 


Yes 


No 


Not 


sure 


2. Do you feel you made some new friends at camp? 


3. Before you went to camp, did you have a hobby? 
What? 


4. Did you learn anything new in camp that you 
might like to continue as a hobby? 
What? 


5. If a boy or girl were afraid of snakes, other crea- 
tures, or of the woods and darkness, do you think that 
camping might help to overcome some of these fears? 


6. At camp did you learn to like any food you had 
Not eaten before, or any food you usually do not eat? 
What? 


7. Did you learn anything new or important about 


nature at camp? 
What? 


8. Would you like to see certain changes made in 


the camping program? 
What? 


9. Did you learn anything new or important about 


Conservation of our forests? 
What? 


r camping experience, have you read 
es or other plants, rocks, stars, 
etc., for your own interest? 


10. Since you 
any books about tre 
animals, water cycle, 

What? 


Ta Z 
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Put an X on the line of any of the following sentences that you would 
say about your camping experience, if you could. You may mark as 
many sentences as you like. If you do not agree with it, put an oO 
on the line. 

— 1. Camping helps a person understand his school work better. j 
— 2. At camp most of the boys and girls cooperated in doing their 
share of work. 

— 3. I think that one of the best things we leamed at camp was to 
take care of ourselves. We practiced habits of health by eating well- 
balanced meals, by getting plenty of fresh air and rest, by bathing, by 
brushing our teeth regularly and by getting adjusted to the altitude. 
— 4. Fora long time to come I will remember how relaxed and happy 
I felt at camp as I studied nature all around me. 

— 5. I feel more grown up since I went to camp. 

— 6. I shall never forget the wonderful evenings around the campfire. 
— 7. At camp I learned a “whole lot” about animal life, soil, plants, 
and rocks. 

— 8. After being in the forest, I realize why it is so important to prac- 
tice good forest manners and conservation. 

— 9. We learned at camp that staying on the trail, keeping together 
and avoiding poison oak are some of the important safety measures taken 
for hiking in the forest. 

— 10. Guarding our forests against fires means more to me now that 
I have lived in the forest. 

— 11. After studying nature at camp, I realize that almost every crea- 
ture and every plant seem to have a place and purpose. 


Underline THREE of the things you enjoyed most at camp: 
8 


1. Hikes . Vesper service 

2. Campfires 9. Craft shop 

3. Meals 10. Nature study 

4. Chores 11. Square dancing 

5. Living with my classmates 12. Conservation study 
6. Mail from home 13. Quiet hour 

7. Star study 14. Friendliness of all 
If 


I could go to camp again I should like to learn more about —_———— 


Write a few sentences on any ONE of the following topics: 
1. Being on my own at camp. 


2. Being one of the gang at camp (or working and playing with 
others). 


3. I like being in the out-of-doors. 
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4. Better health because of my camping experience. 
5. Developing an interest in nature study because of my camping ex- 


perience. 
6. Learning table manners and other good manners at camp. 
7. What my parents thought camp did for me. 
8. Plants, insects, animals and man depend on each other and work 


together. 


ee ee 


SCHOOL TRIPS 


School trips organized for groups of students and lasting twenty- 
four hours or longer have many of the same educational advantages 
as school camping, but in many schools the potential values seem 
less carefully or systematically sought through school trips than 
through school camping. In some schools the trips are as closely 
related to the other parts of the curriculum as is school camping, 
but in others they are definitely treated as “an extra” and related 
to the rest of the program very loosely if at all. The fact that 
the school trip is almost wholly financed by the students and their 
parents rather than from school funds may explain perhaps the 
too frequent failure to set specific goals or objectives and use them 
as evaluative criteria. 

The potential values of school trips are much the same as those 
of school camping—personal and social growth through enriched, 
democratic social living, supplementation of curricular experiences, 
practical application of knowledge, interesting and meaningful 
firsthand experiences, satisfaction, in part at least, of the migratory 
drive and desire for adventure—the urge to go places and see new 
places, things, and people. School trips help boys and girls to 
broaden their social horizons and deepen their cultural understand- 
ings, to gain insight into the ways particular communities function 
and into their contributions (social, civic, industrial, cultural, etc.) 
to the nation, and to become aware of the interdependence of dif- 
ferent communities. 

To be properly labeled a “school trip,” the excursion or tour must 
be arranged under the auspices of the school and undertaken for 

jonal objectives. Activities not directly related to 


specific educati 
the main objectives may be undertaken, and the approach may be 
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recreational, but the trip will focus on activities selected because 
of their contributions to specific objectives. The members of a 
dramatics club or class, for example, may plan a trip to New York 
City or Chicago in order to learn more about the theater and to see 
some of the current plays. The group will take advantage of the 
opportunity to see other places of interest, but the focus of their 
attention will be the theater, and other inerests will be held sub- 
ordinate to it. Likewise, a science-interest group may take in some 
of the plays during its trip to New York City, but the members will 
spend the bulk of their time at such places as the Museum of 
Natural History, the Bronx Zoo, and the New York Botanical 
Gardens. 

The faculty member accompanying the students should be some- 
one who has an appropriate philosophy about a school trip and who 
is willing to make it a cooperative project throughout. It may be 
much more efficient for the teacher to do all the planning and ar- 
ranging, but here the most efficient planning is not the most desir- 
able because it deprives the students of sharing in the first of the 
three essential experiences—the preplanning experience, the trip 
experience, and the reliving or relearning experience. As Mc- 
Kown?? says: 

Any trip or tour, long or short, involves the making of many arrange- 
ments. These can probably be made more easily and more efficiently 
by the teacher than by the students. But we could say the same thing 
about the teacher's classroom work. He can recite more successfully, 
write better papers, and make higher marks on the examinations than 
his students can. But these would not be very educative for his group: 
So also with the trip; although the teacher can make the arrangements 


and see that everything is done as planned, such a procedure would rob 
the students of educational opportunities. 


Some Types and Examples. School trips are taken during vaca- 
tions and week ends and on school time. The “long trips” vary 
from ones lasting overnight to ones lasting a month or more. 
There are trips arranged for demonstration or performance groups 
(frequently competitive performance), grade or class groups, and 
trips open to any interested student able to meet the cost and any 
“eligibility requirements” set by the school (usually in terms of 
citizenship and scholarship). There are trips for the general pur- 


* Harry C. McKown, Extra-curricular Activities, 3d ed., p. 310. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1952. 
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pose of sightseeing, particularly in urban centers; for satisfying 
special interests in art, music, theater, science, skiing, mountain 
climbing, and the like; for seeing other parts of the country (vaga- 
bond trips); and for exploring a particular part of the country. 
Here are some examples. 

_ Trips for Skill Groups. Athletic teams, music groups, and debat- 
ing teams are probably the skill groups for which school trips are 
most often arranged; and the central objective usually is good o 
successful performance in the community visited. Similar tps 
are arranged, however, for other skill groups. Here is an example 
from Reid.2# 


Having questioned the value of football and other competitive sports 
and having eliminated them from their school life, pupils and teachers 
of Cheyenne Mountain High School, Cheyenne, Wyoming, experimented 
to find activities which would build character in all pupils. They came 
to the conclusion that the activities which most closely fitted their needs 
Were dancing and out-of-door camping with all it entails. These be- 
came the extracurricular activities of the school. The pupils have de- 
veloped their knowledge of dancing and their ability to use dancing 
techniques to the point where they are known for their skill and the fun 
they have. Now they combine this activity with the long tour, some- 
times going from coast to coast during a year, presenting dancing pro- 
grams, and teaching others to dance. 


Obviously dancing will cease to be a good substitute for highly 
competitive activities if the dance groups ever become interested 
primarily in outdoing other dance groups and the trips are open 
to only the most talented dancers. 

Class Trips. Many @ youngster looks forward to reaching a cer- 
tain grade because at that grade level his whole class or grade 
group will take a trip, the group’s destination usually being the 
state or national capital. If a child’s parents cannot meet the cost, 
the PTA or some other service group will provide the money 
needed. Some class Or grade groups, however, begin preparing for 
the trip—a school tradition—one or more years in advance by 
y needed for all members of the group. In this 


raising the mone ADEE. A 

way no group member has to accept “outside help.” As a result, 
the trip no doubt takes on new importance, and individual and 
group responsibility for its success increases. 

“Educational Trips,” Bulletin of the National Association of 


= A 
Noma ln Js, 1952, 36( 184): 144-145. 


Secondary-school Principa 
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Some class trips last longer than two or three days and cover con- 
siderable territory. Reid, for example, reports on a senior class 
that took a trip for the specific purpose of studying socioeconomic 
conditions. These seniors traveled through North Carolina and 
the surrounding states, visiting government agencies, private indus- 
tries, cooperatives, and some places of historical importance. The 
students probably found the senior trip an exhilarating climax to 
twelve years of schooling and a wonderful chance to get a general 
picture of the adult world of work in one part of the country. 

Vagabond Trips. To help young people satisfy the desire to 
travel and seek adventure, some schools arrange vagabond or hostel- 
ing trips. On this type of trip the students travel mainly by human 
power—bicycling, hiking, canoeing, or the like. They may travel 
by motor or train to the area to be explored and from there hike or 
bike their way, camping at night or stopping at a hostel or motel. 

Walter* gives a colorful description of the travel program of the 
Roslyn (New York) Public Schools where five to seven trips are 


self housekeeping, and group living.” Groups of Roslyn students 
have bicycled and walked through New Jersey, upstate New York, 
and various regions of New England, Pennsylvania, Maryland, and 
Virginia. “They have also hiked the Horseshoe Trail; canoed in 
the Adirondacks; skied in Canada, Vermont, and New Hampshire; 
and camped in the jungle and on the beaches of Florida.” 

Much of the equipment used is produced at the home workbench, 


people in the communities visited and to relive history where it was 
made. When possible and convenient they use the facilities pro- 
vided by the American Youth Hostels, Inc., carrying their own eat- 
ing utensils and sleeping sacks. Both the students and the school 
administrators find that the students’ traveling under their own 


“Frank Walter, “Outdoor Education through Travel,” in Donaldson et al., 
op. cit., pp. 45-47, 
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steam, learning to depend on their own resources, experiencing the 
simple life, and getting “closer to nature and God” make them 
better men and women.” Some express this judgment as follows:*> 


As youngsters have said, “You leam something on every trip, facts 
and how to do things. You learn about cooperation, too, and getting 
along with others. Ona trip you decide what to do; in class or at home, 
Someone usually tells you.” 

<. . As a principal has said, “I don’t know whether hosteling attracts 
Sood students or whether it makes good students, but youngsters with 
this experience usually do better than average in the classroom.” 


: Travel Camping. The Roslyn schools combine travel and camp- 
ing by providing an extended group-living experience in one loca- 
tion. Groups have traveled to and camped in the Pocono Moun- 
tains of Pennsylvania, a Pennsylvania Dutch community, a coal- 
mining town, and a New England village. One group traveled with 
their twelve bicycles to their base in Florida in a trailer that they 
had built during the winter week ends. At their destination they 
explored the area by bike and foot. According to Walter:*° 


Because the boys and girls used back roads and trails, the natural 
beauty that is often hidden by tourist attractions was for the seeing. 
Here they shared the experience of preparing a jungle meal of wild pig 
barbecued over the coals of the live oak tree with cooked heart of 
Palmetto palm. Here too was a natural pool, fringed with palms, whose 
refreshing water was shared with three alligators. This was high ad- 
venture indeed for a group that felt at home in the forest and had dis- 
pelled fear with the knowledge that alligators would be content to watch 
from a distance. There were wild horses in camp; birds, fish, reptiles, 
and the lush vegetation; camping skills; a look at what is between home 
and a distant place. But most important, boys and girls had the oppor- 
tunity to live closely with others and to develop a sense of concern for 


other people, as well as a feeling of responsibility for their own thoughts 


and actions. 
Back at Roslyn the travelers stimulated interest for other trips 


through their presentations in classrooms and assembly. And no 
doubt they capitalized their experiences with collections, snapshots, 
post cards, and booklets publicizing the area and the historical spots 
visited. Their imaginations fired, other students probably began 
figuring how they might share in similar experiences. 


= Ibid., p. 46. 
= Thid., p. 45. 
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Outing Club Trips. In some schools the outing club program 
is considered a part of the curriculum offerings, and the program 
is a full one. The program of a Bremerton, Washington, high 
school, for example, provides students fishing, hiking, and camping 
in the fall; skiing in the winter; and hiking and climbing in the 
spring. Each year before the program is decided upon, the stu- 
dents reconsider the club’s organization and objectives; and each 
group, before setting out on a trip, meets to go over safety measures 
and to consider the specific things to be looked for or observed in 
particular. Before the ski season begins, the club members receive 
instructions from a leading skier; and on the slopes beginners receive 
assistance and instruction from advanced skiers. 

In Seattle, high school students may travel with the Seattle 
Mountaineers. To be members, they must take classes in moun- 
tain climbing, pass examinations on the lectures, take three out of 
four field trips, and achieve at least two climbs. The students find 
mountain climbing a great challenge to physical and emotional 
strength but find reaching the top full reward for the rugged work. 


However, as Martin27 says, not all the experience is severe and 
stern. 


In the summer, there is the warm sun, the mountain meadows filled 
with flowers, the rushing streams, the murmur of waterfalls, the welcome 
rest in the shade, the refreshing drink of water, the delicious fragrance 
of the clean, fresh air, and the sight of bear, deer, and marmots. Near 
the peaks, the climber enjoys the brilliant blue color in the glacial ice 
and the sparkling snow. Always there is the joy of comradeship and 
the appeals that make lasting impressions on the young climber. 


Student Exchange Trips. Being guests of students in another 
town and later playing hosts to these students extends the meaning 
of neighborliness. Extensive use has been made of exchange trips 
by the Newton High School of Newtonville, Massachusetts. Each 
year groups of thirty students (fifteen boys and fifteen girls) repa 
resenting a cross section of the student body visit communities in 
this country and Canada. Usually there are two exchanges a year. 
In 1957-1958, for example, the school exchanged groups with Yar- 
mouth, Nova Scotia, and Washington, D.C. In other years there 
have been exchanges with towns in Michigan, Maine, Rhode Island, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, Idaho, and Ottawa. 


* George W. Martin, “Outing Clubs,” in Donaldson et al., op. cit., p. 58. 
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Students are chosen from the junior and senior classes and paired 
with juniors and seniors in the exchange school. During the visit 
they stay in their partners’ homes. Since the foster parents pay 
the students’ board, travel is the principal expense item. The par- 
ticipants usually earn the money needed through individual and co- 
Operative endeavors. 

At Newton High School the participants meet regularly in a work- 
shop group to plan their study program, trip, and money-raising 
Projects. Counting travel time, a trip usually requires about ten 
days, Accompanied by a teacher, the students spend one week in 
the exchange community, attending classes, visiting places of inter- 
est, meeting civic and professional leaders, and getting acquainted 
with the community and its people. Later students from the ex- 
change community return their visit. 

Since only a limited number of students may share in such ex- 
Periences, no student may participate more than once; and no 
teacher, more than twice. All students, of course, share in the expe- 
rience when students from the exchange school visit their community. 
Thus they too have a chance to talk with students from other parts 
of the country and, as Crowley?® says, to learn that there are not 
too many differences.” They find that the boys and girls from 
other towns and other states and Canada share their hopes, aspira- 
tions, and ideals. Undoubtedly, such trips help to lessen the sec- 
tional barriers impeding national understanding. 


SUMMARY 


School camps and long school trips (trips lasting more than 
twenty-four hours) increase students’ opportunities for learning 
how to live, work, and play with others, for learning the ways of 
hature, for applying academic learning in real-life situations outside 
the classroom, for engaging in absorbing work activities, for devel- 
oping recreational skills and interests, and for satisfying their needs 
for companionship, fun, and adventure. They help young people 
to find cooperation more important than competition and, in their 
planning, carrying out plans, and evaluating performances and ex- 
Periences, to learn to respect and to value the views of others. 

3 Elmer S. Crowley, “Fair Exchange: Agree High School Students from 
Massachusetts and Idaho after Swapping Home Towns for a Week,” NEA 
Journal, 1953, 42:370. 
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School camping is a relatively new movement in education. The 
Battle Creek and San Diego programs in one sense have been pio- 
neer programs that have helped to prove the value of camping 
as an integral part of the school program. Because the camp pro- 
gram focuses on outdoor education as well as democratic group life, 
the camp site should be rich in natural beauty and in animal and 
plant life and with as varied a terrain as possible. While the camp 
program is ordinarily under the direction of a resident staff of pro- 
fessionally trained camp counselors, classroom teachers accompany- 
ing their students to camp should play an important role during the 
camp period, as well as during the precamp and follow-up periods. 
Having school camp experience included in his preservice training 
no doubt does much to help a teacher integrate students’ at-camp 
and at-school experiences, 

Camping helps to strengthen student-with-student relations. At 
camp the students see one another in new roles and may come to 
understand and appreciate each other better than before. A stu- 
dent may achieve a sense of belongingness and acceptance not en- 
joyed at school because at camp he displays strengths or assets not 
displayed before. Teacher-student relations may also improve 
for similar reasons. Living together in the twenty-four-hour situ- 
ation, teacher and students get a better view of one another. They 
perceive personality facets never clearly revealed in the classroom. 

The ways and values of democratic living are emphasized at 
camp. The small-group process and cooperative community life 
help students learn to function as responsible, resourceful persons. 
Students also find camping an enriching experience spiritually, 
especially when the camp schedule permits ample time for brows- 
ing, meditating, finding delight in the beauties of nature, and en- 
joying the pleasure of comradeship. 

Trips of twenty-four hours or lon 
ues potential in school camping, particularly when governed by 
the same basic principles with respect to cooperative planning, 
democratic procedures, and the like. Some types, such as outing 
and vagabond trips, have particular value for helping young people 
satisfy their desire for travel and adventure. Unfortunately, less 
systematic use seems to be made of school trips than of school 


camping. Some types of trips are reported so infrequently that 
they seem almost unique to the schools reporting them. 


ger have many of the same val- 
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Recreation program, supervision, 
363-364 
values, 322-323 
Role playing (sce Sociodrama) 
Roslyn school trips, 408-409 
Rumor clinics, 87-88 


San Diego school camp program, 
388-391 
School camps, 
401-405 
examples, 386-391 
objectives, 386, 396, 398 
principles, basic, 391—401 
teacher, role of, 387, 393 
Seattle Mountaineers, 410 
Self-analysis charts, 86-87 
Self-rating, sociometric, 133 
Silence, 66, 72, 80, 205-206 
Singing, 266, 362-363 
Situational test, 164-165 
Social activities (see Recreation 
program) 
Social climate (see Group climate) 
Social-distance scales, 135-138 
Social-emotional functions, 33-34, 
54, 63-64, 68-69 
Social-status index, 105, 107-109 
Social studies as group-guidance 
medium, 268-269, 299 
Socialization, 4-6, 189, 328 
Sociodrama, defined, 143 
hazards, 153-154 
procedures, 143-150, 159-166 
use, 156-159, 212, 266 
values, 150-153 
worker, role of, 149-151 
Sociogram, construction, 99-100, 
103-104 
definition, 99 
examples, 102, 104, 125 
interpretation, 103-104, 106- 
110 
target, 104 


evaluation, 396, 
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Sociogroup, 11-12, 94, 122-194 
Sociometric choices, determinants, 
108-113 
differentiation in, 109, 122-196 
Sociometric data, analysis, 106- 
110 
summary, graphic, 99-100, 102- 
104, 125 
tabular, 99, 100-101, 103- 
106, 122, 127 
Sociometric grouping, 94, 115-117, 
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Sociometric self-rating, 133 
Sociometric test, administration, 
95-98 
answer form, 97 
eriteria, 94-95, 109 
questions, true vs, quasi, 95, 131 
wording, 96-98 
scoring, 103, 105 
successive use, 114, 121-122 
values, 128-130, 350 
Solidarity (see Cohesiveness) 
Sororities, 16, 23, 325, 339, 346- 
350, 352 
Spontaneity, 141-142, 154, 186 
SRA Youth Inventory, 283 
Student council, clique control, 
301-302, 347 
evaluation, 315-317 
meetings, 294, 299, 
308, 372 
special trainin 
303-306 
(See also Student government) 
Student court, 297-299 
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University, 271 
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Vocational guidance, 255, 263 
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